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LETTER I. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thursday Morning, Eight o'Clock. 

JcLer chamber-door has not yet been opened. I mus 
not expect she will breakfast with me. Nor dine with me 
I doubt. A little silly soul, what troubles does she makt 
to herself by her oTer-niceness ! — All 1 have done to her 
would ha?e been looked upon as a frolic only, a romping 
bouty and laughed off by nine parts in ten of the sex ac- 
coFdingly. The more she makes of it, the more painful 
to herself, as well as to me. 

Why now, Jack, were it not better, upon her own no. 
tions, that she seemed not so sensible as she will make 
herself to be, if she is veri/ angry ? 

But perhaps I am more afraid than I need. I believe 
I am. From her oi^^r.niceness arises my fear, more than 
from any extraordinary reason for resentment. Next 

TOL. V. B 
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time, she may count herself yeiy happy, if she come off 
no worse. 

The dear creature was so frightened, and so fatigued, 
last night, no wonder she lies it out this morning. 

I hope she has had more rest than I have had. Soft 
and balmy, I hope, hare been her slumbers, that she may 
meet me in tolerable temper. All sweetly blushing and 
confounded — I know how she will look ! — But why should 
she, the sufferer^ be ashamed, when I, the trespasser, 
am not ? 

But custom is a prodigious thing. The women are told 
how much their blushes heighten their graces: they prac« 
tise for them therefore: blushes come as hastily when 
they call for them, as their tears : aye, that's it ! While 
we men, Nuking blushes for a sign of guilt or sheepish, 
ness, are equally studious to suppress them. 



Bt my troth. Jack, I am half as much ashamed to sec 
the women below, as my fair-one can be to see me. I 
have not yet opened my door, that I may not be obtruded 
upon by them. 

After all, what devils may one make of the sex ! To 
what a height of — what shall I call it ? — must those of it 
be arrived, who once loved a man with so much distinc. 
tion, as both Polly and Sally loved me ; and yet can have 
got so much above the pangs of jealousy, so much above 
the mortifying reflections that arise from dividing and 
sharing with new objects the affections of them they pre. 
fer to all others, as to wish for, and promote a competi. 
torship in his love, and make their supreme delight consist 
in reducing others to their level ! — For thou canst not 
imagine, how even Sally Martin rejoiced last night in the 
thought that the lady's hour was appioaching. 
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« 

Ptet Ten o'clock. 

I KETER longed in my life for anj thing with so much 
impatience as to see my charmer. She has been stirring) 
it seems, these two hours. 

Dorcas just now tapped at her door, to take her mora# 
ing commands. 

She had none for her, was the answer. 

She desired to know, if she would not breakfast ? 

A sullen and low^Tolced negative recmed Dorcas. 

I will go mjself. 



Three different times tapped I at the door, but had no 
answer. 

Permit me, dearest creature, to inquire after your 
health. As you hare not been seen to-day, I am impa. 
tient to know how you do. 

Not a word of answer ; but a deep sigh, even to sob« 
blng. 

Let me beg of you. Madam, to accompany me up 
another pair of stairs — ^you'll rejoice to see what a happy 
escape we haye all had. 

A happy escape indeed, Jack ! — For the fire had 
scorched the window-board, singed the hangings, and 
burnt through the slit.deal linings of the window-jambs. 

No answer, Madam ! — Am I not irorthy of one word ? 
-*-Is it thus you keep your promise with me ? —Shall I 
not have the favour of your company for two minutes 
[only for two minutes] in the dining-room ? 
Hem ! — and a deep sigh !— were all the answer. 
Answer me but how you do! Answer me but that yon 
are well ! Is this the forgiveness that was the condition •/ 
my obedience ? 
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Then, in a faintish, but angry Toice, begone from my 
floor ! -^Wretch ! inhuman, barbarous, and all tbat is 
base and treacherous !^-begonc from my door ! Nor 
tease thus a poor creature, entitled to protection, not 
Dulrage. 

I see. Madam, how you keep your word with me — if 
a sudden impulse, the effects of an unthought-of accident, 
cannot be forgiven — 

the dreadful weight of a father's cnrse, thus in the 
?ery letter of it 

And then her voice dying away in murmurs inarticulate, 
{ looked through the key.hole, and saw her on her knees, 
her face, though not towards me, lifted up, as well as 
hands, and these fblded, deprecating, I suppose, that 
gloomy tyrant's currfe. 

1 could not help being moved. 

My dearest life 1 admit me to your presence but for 
two minutes, and confirm your promised pardon ; and 
may lightning blast me on the spot, if I offer any thing 
but my penitence, at a shrine so sacred ! — I will after, 
wards leave you for a whole day ; and till to.morrow 
morning ; and then attend yon with writings, all ready to 
sign, a license obtained, or if it cannot, a minister with, 
out one. This once believe me ! When you see the real- 
ity of the d^ger that gave occasion for this your unhappy 
Tosentment, you will think less hardly of me. And let 
ine beseech you to perform a promise on which I made a 
reliance not altogether ungenerous* 

I caimot see you ! Would to Heaven I never had ! If 
\ write, that^s all I can do. 
•"• Let your- writing then, my dearest life, confirm your 

« 

promise : and I will withdraw in expectation of it. 
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Past .Eleven o'Clock. 

She rang her bell for Dorcas ; and, with her door ia 
her hand, only half opened, gave her a billet for me. 

How did the dear creature look, Dorcas ? • 

She was dlf essed. She turi^ed her. face qjuUe from ipe ; 
and sighed, as if her heart WQuld break. 

Sweet creature : — I kisKed the wet wafer, and drew itf 
from (he paper with ipy breath. 

These are the contents. — No inscriptive Sir ! No Mr.. 
Lovelace* 

X CANNOT see yoii : nor will I, if I can helpU* Words, 
cannot e:(press the angnish of my soul on your baselness 
and ingratitude. 

If the circumstances of things are such, that I can have 
no way for reconciliation with those who wpuld have been* 
my natural protectors from such outrage^, l^ut through j^ou, 
[the only inducement I can have to stay a moment krager 
in your knowledge,] pen and ink must be, at present, tlie 
only means of communication between us. 

Vilest of men, and most detestable of plotters ! how 
have I deserved from yon the shocking indignities — but 
no more— only for your own sake, wish not, at least for 
a week to conie, to see 

The undeservedly injured ^d insulted 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 



So thou seest, nothing could have stood me in stead, 
but this plot of Tomlinson and her uncle ! To what a 
pretty pass, nevertheless, liave I brought myself! — Had 
Caesar been sncfa a fool, he had never passed the rnbicon. 
But after he had passed it, had he retreated re iitfect&y 
intimidated by a senatorial edict, what a pretty figure 
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would he bare made in histoiy ! — I might hare knowo, 
that to attempt a robberj, and pat a person in bodily 
fear, is as punishable as if the robbery had been actually 
committed. 

But not to see her for a week /—Dear, pretty soul ! 
how she anticipates me in e?ery thing ! The counsellor 
will hare finished the writings to.day or to-morrow, at fur. 
thest : the license with the parson, or the parson without 
the license, most also be procured within the next four. 
and.twenty hours ; Pritchard is as good as ready with his 
indentures tripartite : Tomlinson b at hand with a fafour. 
able answer from her uncle — ^et not to $ee her for a 

week ! Dear sweet soul ; —her good angel is gone a 

journey : is truanting at least* But nevertheless, in thy 
week's time, or in much less, my charmer, I doubt not 
to complete my triumph ! 

Bpt what yexes roe of all things is, that such an ex. 
cellent creature should break her word : — Fie, ^e.y upon 
her !— But nobody is absolutely perfect ! '7V# human to 
err^ hut not to pertevere — I hope my charmer canno^ 
be inhuman ! 



LETTER II. 

' MB. liOTEIiACE, TO JOHN BELFOBD, ESQ. 

Kiag't Annsy Fsll-mally Thnnd^, Two (/Clock. 
OsTEEAL billets passed between us before I went out, by 
the internuneioihip of Dorca« : for which reason mine 
are superscribed by her married name. — ^She would not 
open her door to receire them ; lest I should be near it, I 
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suppose : so Dorcas was forced to put them under the 
door (after copying them for thee) ; and thence to take 
■the answers. Read them, if thou wilt, at this place. 

TO MRS. LOVELACE. 

J NDEED, my dearest life, you carry this matter too far. 
What will the people below, who suppose us one as to the 
ceremony, think of so great a niceness ? Liberties so in. 
nocent ! the occasion so accidental ! — You will expose 
yourself as well as me. — Hitherto they know nothing of 
what has passed. And what indeed has passed to occa- 
sion all this resentment ? — I am sure you will not, by a- 
breach of your word of honour, give roe reason to con- 
clude that, had I not obeyed you, I could have fared no 
worse. 

Most sincerely do I repent the offence given to your de. 
licacy — But must I, for so accidental an occurrence, be 
branded by such shocking names r — Vilest of men^ and 
-most detestable of plotters^ are hard words ! — From » 
the pen of such a lady too. 

If you step up another pair of stairs, you will be con- 
vinced, that, however detestable I may be to you, I am 
no plotter in this affair. 

I must insist upon seeing you, in order to take your 
directions upon some of the subjects we talked of yester- 
day in the evening. 

All that is more than necessary is too much, I claim 
l^our promised pardon, and wish to plead it on my knees. 

I beg your presence in the dining-room for one quarter 
of an hour, and I will then leave you for the day, 1 am. 

My dearest life, 
Your evtr adoring and truly penitent 

LOVELACE. 
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TO MR. LOVELACE. 

1 WILL not see you. I cannot see you. I bare no di. 
rections to give you. Let PrOTidence decide for me as It 
pleases. 

.The more I reflect upon your yileness, your ungrateful, 
your barbarous vileness, the more I am exasperated 
against you. 

You are the last person whose judgment I will take 
upon what is or is not carried too far in matters of decency. 

'Tis grieTous to me to write, or eyen to think of you 
at present. Urge me no more then. Once more, I will 
not see you. Nor care I, now you have made me rile 
to myself, what other people think of me. 



TO MRS. LOVELACE. 

JiLGAiN, Madam, I remind you of your promise: and 
beg leave to say^ I insist upon the performance of it. 

Remember, dearest creature, that the fanlt of a blame* 
able person cannot warrant a fault in one more perfect* 
Overniceness may be underniceness I 

I cannot reproach myself with any thing that deserves 
this high resentment. 

I own that the violence of my passion for you might 
hav^ carried me beyond fit bounds — but that your com. 
mands and adjurations had power over me at such a mo. 
mcnt, I humbly presume to say, deserves some considera. 
tion. 

You. enjoin me not to see you for a week. If I have 
not your pardon before Captain Tomlinson comes to 
town, what shall I say to him ? 

I beg once more your presence in the dining.foom. By 
my soul, Madam, I must see you. 
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I want to consult yon about tiie license, and other par* 
ticulars of great importance. The people below titink ns 
married ; and I cannot talk to jovl upon such subjects 
with the door between us. 

For Heaven's sake, favour me with four presence for a 
few minutes : and I will leave you for the day. 

If I am to be forgiven, according to your promise, the 
earlier forgiveness will be most obliging, and will save 
great pain to yourself, as well as to 

Your truly contrite and afflicted 

LOYELACE. 



TO MR. LOVELACE. 

JL HE more you tease me, the worse it will be for you. 

Time is wanted to consider whether I ever should think 
of you at all. 

At present J it is my sincere wish, that I may never 
more see your face. 

All that can afford you the least shadow of favour from 
me, arises from the hoped*for reconciliation with my real 
friends, not my Judas protector. 

I am careless at present of consequences. I hate my- 
self : And who is it I have reason to value ? — Not the man 
who could form a plot to disgrace his own hopes, as well 
as a poor friendless creature, (made friendless by him* 
self^) by insults not to be thought of with patience. 



TO MRS. LOVELACE. 
MADAM, 

1 WILL go to the Commons, and proceed in every parti- 
cular as if I had not the misfortune to be under your dis* 
pleasure. 
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I mufit iotist npon it, that however faulty my pawion, 
on so unexpected an incident, made me appear to a lady 
of your delicacy, yet my compliance with your entreaties 
at such a moment [as it gave you an instance of your 
power oTer me, which few men could have shown] ought, 
duly considered, to entitle me Co the eifects of that so. 
lemn promise which w'as the condition of my obedience. 

I hope to find you in a kinder, and, I will say, Jutter 
disposition on my return. Whether I get the license, or 
not, let me beg- of you to make the soon you hare been 
pleased to bid roe hope for, to-morrow morning. This 
will recoucile every thing, and make me the happiest of 
men. 

The settlements are ready to sign, or will be by night. 

For Heaven's sake, Madam, do not carry your resent, 
ment into a displeasure so disproportionate to the offence. 
For that would be to expose us both to the people below ; 
and, what is of infinite more consequence to us, to Cap. 
tain Tomlinson. Let us be able, I beseech you, Madam, 
to assure him, on his next visit, that we are one. 

As I have no hope to be permitted to dine with you, I 
shall not return till evening : and then, T presume to say, 
I expect [your promise authorizes me to use the word] 
to find you disposed to bless, by your consent for to.mor. 
row, 

Your adoring 

LOVELACE. 



What pleasure did I propose to take, how to enjoy 
the sweet confusion in which I expected to find her, while 
all was so recent ! — But she must^ she shall^ see me on my 
return. It were better for herself^ as well as. for me, 
that she had not made so much ado about nothing. I 
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noft keep my anger slire, left it aink into compaMion. 
Iiove a|id companion, be the prorocatioD erer so great, 
are bard to be tinted: wbile anger conrerts what 
would be pity, withont if, into rete»tment. Nothing can 
be lovely in a man's eye with which he i> tfaoronghlj dis. 
pleawd. 

I ordered Dorcas, on putting the lost billet nnder the 
door, and finding it taken up, to tell her^ (hat I hoped 
an answer to it before I went ont. 

Her reply was Terbal, tell him that 1 care not ahUher 
he goes, nor what he doei, — And thi$, re-nrged by 
Dorcas, nai all the had to toy to me, 

- 1 looked through the key .hole at my going by her door, 
and saw her on her knees, at her bed's feet, her head and 
boiom on the bed, her arms extended ; {^$ictel creature 
Hon I adore her r\ and in an agony ihe seemed io be, 
Bobbing, as I heard at that distance, as if her heart would 
break. — By my rodI, Jade, I am aj>r/^-fnl fellow ! Re. 
collection is my enemy ! — Dirine excellence ! — Happy 
with her for so many days together ! Now so nnhappy ! — 
And for what ! — But she is purity herself. And why, 
after all, should I thus torment — bnt I most not trait my- 
self with myself, in the humour I am in. 



Waitino here for Mowbray and Hallory, by whose 
aid I am to get the license, I took papers out of my 
pocket, to divert myself; and thy last popt officionsly 
the first into my hand. I gave it the honour of a re-pe. 
rnsal ; and this revived the subject with me, with 
had resolved not to tnist myself. 

I remember, that the dear creature, in her \ 
swer to my proi»sals, says, condeieetuion i$ no 
nei: She better knows how to make this ont, I 
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mortal breathing. Condeacension indeed implies digoity • 
and dignity ever uat there in her condetcenfion. Yet 
fueh a dignity as gare grace to the condescension ; for 
there was no pride^ no insult, no apparent superiority^ 
indicated by it.— 'This, Miss Howe confirms to be a part 
of her general character.* 

I can tell her, how she might behave, to make me her 
own for erer. She knows she cannot fly me. Slie knows 
she must see me sooner or later ; the sooni»r the w^r^ 
gracious. — I would allow her to resent [not because the 
liberties I took with her require resentment, were she 
not a Clarissa ; but as it becomes her particular nice* 
ness to resent] : but would she show mqge love than tf 6- 
horrence of me in her resentment ; would she $eem^ If it 
were but io seem^ to believe the fire no device, and all 
that followed merely accidental ; and descend, upon It, 
to tender expostulation, and upbraiding for tiie advantage 
I would have taken of her surprise ; and would she, at 
last, be satisfied (as zcell she may) that it was attended 
with no further consequence ; and place some generous 
confidence in my honour, \j^ower loves to be trustedy 
Jack y] I think I would pot an end to all her trials, and 
pay her my vows at the altar. 

Yet, io have taken such bold steps, as with Tomlinson 
and her uncle— ^to have made such a progress — O Belford, 
Belford, how I have puzzled myself, as well as her I—- » 
This cursed aversion to wedlock how it has entangled me ! 
— What contradictions has it made me guilty of i 

How pleasing to myself, to look back upon the happy 
days I gave her ; though mine would doubtless hav9 been 
more unmixedly so, could I have determined to lay aside 



*» See Vol, IV. Lcttrr XI. 
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my contriTanceSy and to be as sincere all the time^ as she 
deseired that I shonld be ! 

If I find this humour hold but till to-morrow morning, 
[and it has now lasted two fnll hours, and I seem, me. 
thinks, to have pleasure in encouraging it,] I will make 
thee a Tisit, I think, or get thee to come to me ; and 
then will I — consult thee_tipon it. 

But she will not trust me. She will not confide in my 
honour. Doubt, in this case, is defiance. She lores me 
not well enough to forgiye me generously. She is so 
greatly above me ? ttow can I forgive her for a merit 
so mortifying to my pride ! She thinks^ she knoms^ she 
has told me, that she is above me. These wordii are still 
in my ears, * Be gone, Lovelace !«^My soul is above thee, 
* man ! — Thou hast a proud .heart to contend with! — My 
' soul is above thee^ man !'* Miss Howe thinks her 
above me too. Thou, even thou, my friend, my intimate 
friend and companion, art of the same opinion. Then 
I fear her as much as I love her. — How> shall my pride 
beafr these reftectidns ? My wife (as I have often said, be. 
cause it so often recurs to my thoughts) to be so much my 
superior ! — Myself to be considered but as the second 
per Sim in my own family !— Canst thou teach itie to bear 
such a reflection as this ! — To tell- me of my acquisition 
in her, and that she, with all her excellencies, will be 
mineivL foil property, is a mistake-^it cannot be so — for 
shall I VL6theher^s ; and not my ozon? — Will not every 
act of her duty (as I cannot deserve it) be a condescension, 
and a triumph over me ? — And must I owe it merely to 
her goodness that she does not despise me ?— To have her 
condescend to bear with ray follies ! — To wound me vTith 



• See Vol. IV. Letter XXXV. 
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an eye of pity I — A daughter of the Harlowes thas to e%. 
eel the last, and as I have heretofore said, not the meanest 
of the Lovelaces* — forbid it ! 

Yet forbid it not — for do I not now — do I not ererj 
moment*— see her before me all over charms, and elegancy 
and purity, as in the struggles of the past midnight ? And 
in these struggles, heart, vofce, eyes, hands, and senti. 
ments, so greatly, so gloriously consistent with the cha. 
racter she has sustained from her cradle to the present 
hour ? 

But what advantages do I give thee f 
Yet have I not always done her justice ? Why then 
thy teasing impertinence ? 

However, I forgive thee, Jack — since (so much gene, 
rous love am I capable of!) I had rather all the world 
should condemn me, than that her character should suffer 
the least impeachment. 

The dear creature herself once told me, that there was 
a strange mixture in my mind.-^ I have beea called De^ 
vil and Beelzebub^ between the two proud beauties : I 
must indeed be a Beelzebub, if I had not some tolerable 
qualities. 

But as Miss Howe says, the suffering time of this ex. 
cellent creature is her shining time.X Hitherto she has 
done nothing but shine. 

She called me villain^ Belford, within these few hours. 
And what is the sum of the present argument ; but that 
had I not been a villain in her sense of the word, she had 
not been such an angel ? 

O Jack, Jack! This midnight attempt has made me 



• Sec Vol. III. Letter XIV. t Ibid, Letter XXIX. 

♦ SeeVol. IV. Letter XL 
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m^d ; has utterly undone me ! How can the dear crea^ 
ture say, I have made her vile in her own eyes, when her 
behaviour under such a surprise, and her resentment 
under such circumstances, have so greatly exalted her in 
mine? 

Whence, however, this strange rhapsody ? — Is it owing 
to my being here ? That I am not at Sinclair's f But if 
there be infection in that house, how has my btjoved 
escaped it ? ^ 

But no more in this strain ! — I will see what her beha- 
viour will be on my return — yet already do I begin to ap« 
prehend some little sinkings, some little retrogradations : 
for I have just now a doubt arisen, whether, for her own 
sake, I should wish her to forgive me lightly^ or with 
difficulty ? 



I AM in a way to come at the wished.for license. 
V I have now given every thing between my beloved and 
me a full consideration ; and my puzzle is over. What 
has brought me to a speedier determination is, that I 
think I have found out what she means by the week's dis. 
tance at which she intends to hold me. It is, that she 
may have time to write to Miss Howe, to put in motion 
that cursed scheme of her's, and to take measures upon 
it which shall enable her to abandon and renounce me for 
ever. Now, Jack, if I obtain not admission to her 
presence on my return; but am refused with haughti. 
ness; if her week be insisted upon (such prospects be- 
fore her) ; I shall be confirmed in my conjecture ; and it 
will be plain to me, that wrak at best was that love, which 
could give place to punctilio, at a time when the all.re- 
conciling ceremony, as she must think, waits her com- 
mand : — then will I recollect all her perversenesses ; then 
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vlll I re.peru8e Miss Howe^s letters, and the transcripts 
from others of them ; gi?e way to my ayersion to the life 
of shackles : and then shall she be mine in ray own way. 

But, after all, I am in hopes that she will hare better 
considered of every thing by the evening ; that her threat 
of a xceek^B distance was thrown out in the heat of passion; 
and that she will allow, that I have as much canse to 
quarrel with her for breach of her word, as she has with 
me for breach of the peace. 

These lines of Rowe have got into my head ; and I 
shall repeat them very devoutly all the way the chairmen 
shall poppet me towards her byiJind.by. 

Teach me, some power, tiie happy art of speech. 
To dress my purpose op Id gracious words ; 
Sach as may softly steal upon her soul. 
And never waken the teropestnons passions. 



LETTER 111. 

MA. LOVELACE^ TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thursday Evening, June 8* 
O FOB a curse to kilt teith ! — Ruined ! Undone ! Out- 
witted ! Tricked ! — Zounds, man, the lady has gone off ! 
— Absolutely gone off! Escaped ! — 

Thou knowest not, nor canst conceive, the pangs that 
wring my heart! — What can I do! — O Lord, O Ixjrd^ 
O Lord ! 

And thou, ioo^ who hast endeavoured to weaken mj 
hands, wilt but clap thy dragon's wings at the tidings ! 

Tet I must write, or I shall go distracted ! Little less 
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have I been these two hours ; dispatching messengers to 
every stage, to eyery inn, to every waggon or coach, 
whether flying or creeping, and to every house with a bill 
up^ for five miles round. 

The little hypocrite, who knows not a soul in this town^ 
£i thought I was sure of her at any time^'] such an un- 
experienced traitress — ^giving me hope too, in her first 
billet, that her expectation of the family.reconciliation 
would withhold her from taking such a step as this-* curse 
npon her contrivances ! — I thought, that it was owing to 
her bashfulness, to her modesty, that, after a few innocent 
freedoms, she could not look me in the face ; when, all 
the while, she was impudently [yes, I say, impudently^ 
though she be Clarissa Harlowe] contriving to rob me of 
the dearest property I had ever purchased — purchased by 
a painful servitude of many months ; fighting through the 
wild-beasts of her family for her, and combating with a 
wind.mill virtue, which hath cost me millions of perjuries 
only to attempt ; and which now, with its damn'd air. 
&ns, has tost me a mile and a half beyond hope !— >And 
this, just as I had arrived within view of the consumma. 
tion of all my wishes ! 

O Devil of Love ! God of Love no more — how have I 
deserved this of thee !— Never before the friend of frozen 
virtue ? — Powerless demon, for powerless thou must be, 
if thou meanedest not to frustrate my hopes ; who shall 
henceforth kneel at thy altars ! — May every enterprising 
heart abhor, despise, execrate, renounce thee, as I do ! — 
But. O Belford, Belford, what signifies cursing now! 

How she could efiect this her wicked escape is my 
astonishment ; the whole sisterhood having charge of her : 

VOL. Y. c 
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^for, as yet, I bare not had patience enough io inqntre 
into the particulars, nor to let a soul of them approach me* 

Of this I am sure, or I had not brought her hither^ 
there is not a creatare belonging io this house, that could 
be corrupted either by virtue or remorse : the highest joj 
erery infernal nymph, of this worse than infernal habita. 
tion, could have known, would have been to reduce thu 
proud beauty to her own level. — And as io my villain, 
who also- had charge of her, he is such a seasoned varlet, 
that he delights in mischief for the sake of it : no bribe 
could seduce him io betray his trust, were there but wick. 
edness in it ! — 'Tis well, however, he was out of mj 
way when the cursed news was imparted to me ! — Gone, 
the villain ! in quest of her : not to return, nor to see mj- 
face [so it seems he declared^ till he has heard some tidings 
of her ; and all the outmof-place varlets of his numerous 
acquaintance are summoned and employed in the same 
business* 

To what purpose brought I this angel (angel I must yet 
call her) io thb hellish house ? — And was I not medUa* 
ting io do her deserved honour ? By my soul, Belford, 
I was resolved — but thou knowest what I had conditiotu. 
ally resolved— And now, who can tell into what hands she 
may have fall ea! 

I am mad, stark. mad, by Jupiter, at the thoughts ol 
this! — Unprovided, destitute, unacquainted — some riU 
lain, worse than myself, who adores her not as I adore ber, 
may have seized her, and taken advantage of her distress ! 
— Ijei me perish, Belford, if a whole hecatomb of inno^ 
cents^ as the little plagues are called, shall atone for the 
broken promise and wicked artifices of this crutl creature !' 
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GoiNo home, as I did, with resolutions fayonrable to 
her, judge thou of my distraction, when her escape was 
first hinted to me, although but in broken sentences. I 
knew not what I said, nor what I did. I wanted to kill 
somebody, I flew out of one room into another, while 
all aroided me but the veteran Betty Carberry, who broke 
the matter to me. I charged bribery and corruption, in 
my first fury, upon all; and threatened destruction to old 
and young, as they should come in my way. 

Dorcas continues locked up from me : Sally and PoUr 
hare not yet dared to appear : the yiie Sinclair—— 

But here comes the odious derU. She taps at the door 
though that's only a.jar, whining and snuffling, to try I 
suppose, to coax me into temper. 

Wand others; the occasion of his rage remaining ; 
the evd ,„„eas,ng upon reflection ; time itself conspirbg 
to deepen it !--0 how I curs'd her ! 

I have her now, methinks, before me, blubbering-. 

and this old beldam's, in penitentia.s, instead of moving 
compassmn must evermore confirm hatred ; while bea'^ 

ieHSo'r.^^'""^' '^ -'^' -y '-- ^ - 
' dlurteL 'Iw '-Confound you, and your cursed 

i 5°! r, * '"'* '"^''P^ ^-fi"' before I am quite 

itt me b ' ^'^^ ' """"^* '"•'^'' '>-"^'«» -"d«t 
let me hear how it was.'. ' 

I HATE heard her story !-Art, damn'd, confounded 
WKked, nnpardonable art, ina woman of h^r char J^l,!: 
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Ekt show me a'woman, and I'll show thee a plotter !-*-Thvi 
plaguy sex is art itself : erery individual of it is a plotter 
by nature. 

This is the substance of the old wretch's account. 

She told me, * That I had no sooner left the vile house, 
^ than Dorcas acquainted the syren' [Do, Jack^ let me 
call her names ! — 1 beseech thee^ Jack, to permit me ta 
call her names /] ^ than Dorcas acquainted her lady with 
^ it ; and that I had left word, that I was gone to doctors. 
^ commons, and should be heard of for some hours at the 

< Horn there, if inquired after by the counsellor, or any* 
^ body else : that afterwards I should .be either at the 
^ Cocoa.tree, or King's-Arms, and should not return till 
^ late. She then urged her to take some* refreshment. 

' She was in tears when Dorcas approached her ; her 
^ saucy eyes swelled with weeping : she refused either to 

< eat or drink ; sighed as if her heart would break.'*^ 
False, devilish grief ! not the humble, silent^ g^^^fj ^^^^ 
only deserves pity I — Contriring to ruin me, to despoil 
me of all that I held valuable, in the very midst of it. 

^ Nevertheless, being resolved not to see me for a week 
^ at least, she ordered her to bring up three or four French 
^ rolls, with a little butter, and a decanter of water ; 
^ telling her^ she would dispense with her attendance ; and 
^ that should be all she should live upon in the interim. Scr 
^ artful creature ! pretending to lay up for a week's 
^ siege/ — For, as to substantial food, she, no more /than 
other angels — Angels ! said I — the devil take me if she shall 
be any more an angel ! — for she is odious in my eyes ; 
and I hate her mortally \ 

But O Lovelace, thou liest ! — ^She is all that is lovely 
All that is excellent ! 

But is she, can she be gone !— Oh ! how Miss Howe will 
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triunpli !*-But if that little fury receiye her, fate shall 
make me rich amends ; for then will I contriTe to hare 
them both. 

I was looking back for connection — bat the devil take 
connection ; 1 have no business with it : the contrary best 
befits distraction, and that will soon be my lot ! 

^ Dorcas consulted the old wretch about obeying her : 
' O yes, by all means ; for Mr. Lovelace knew how to 
^ come at her at any time : and directed a bottle of sherry 
^ to be added. 

^ This cheerful compliance so obliged ber, that she was 
^ prevaited upon to go np, and look at the damage done 
^ by the fire ; and seemed not only shocked at it, but, as 
"* they thoQght, satisfied it was no trick ; as she owned 
^ she had at first apprehended it to be* All this made them 
^ secure ; and they laughed in their sleeves, to think what 

* a childish way of showing her resentment she had found 
^ out ; Sally throwing out her witticisms, that Mrs. Lore. 
^ lace was right^ however, not to quarrel with her bread 

* and butter.* 

Now this very childishness, as theif imagined it, in such 
A genius, would have made me suspect either her head, 
after what had happened the night before ; or her purpose, 
when the marriage was (so far as she knew) to be com«. 
pleted within the week in which she was resolved to se. 
Crete herself from me in the same house. 

' She sent Will, with a letter to Wilson's, directed to 
^ Miss Howe, ordering him to inquire if there were not 
^ one for her there. 

* He only pretended to go, and brought word there 
^ was none ; and put her letter in his pocket for me. 

•She then ordered him to carry another (which, she 
^ ffffte him) to the Horn Tavern to me. — All this done 
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without any seeming hurry : yet she appeared to be jerf 
solemn ; and put her handkerchief frequently to her eyes. 

^ Will, pretended to come to me with this letter, fiut 
though the dog had the sagacity to mistrust something on 
her sending him out a second time ; (and to me^ whom she 
had refused to see ;) which he thought extraordinary ; 
and mentioned his mistrusts to Sally, Polly, and Dorcas ; 
yet they made light of his suspicions ; Dorcas assuring 
them all, that her lady seemed more stupid with her 
grief, than actire ; and that she really believed she was 
a little turned in her head, and knew not what she did. 
But all of them depended upon her inexperience, her 
open temper, and upon her not making the least motion 
towards going out, or to have a coach or chair called, as 
sometimes she had done ; and still more upon the prepa. 
rations she had made for a week^s siege, as I may call it. 

' Will, went out, pretending to bring the letter to me ; 
but quickly returned ; his heart still misgiving him, on 
recolbctiog my frequent cautious, that he was not to 
judge for himself, when he had positive orders ; but if 
any doubt occurred, from circumstances I could not 
foresee, literally to follow them, as the only way to 
avoid blame. 

' But it must have been in this little interval, that she 
escaped ; for soon after his return, they made fast the 
street-door and hatch, the mother and the two nymphs 
taking a little turn into the garden ; Dorcas going up 
stairs, and Will, (to avoid being seen by his lady, or 
his voice heard) down into the kitchen. 

^ About half an hour after, Dorcas, who had planted 
herself where she could see her lady's door open, had 
the curiosity to go to look through the keyhole, having t^ 
inisj^ivin^, as she said, thit heady might offer spige 
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^ Tielence to herself, in the mood i^he had been in all day ; 

< and finding the key in the ifloor, which was not very 

* usual, she tapped at it three or four times, and haying 

* no answer, opened it, with Madam, Madam, did you 
^ cM ? — Supposing her in her closet. 

^ 'Having no answer, she stept forward, and was asto. 
^ nished to find she was not there. She hastily ran into the 
^ dining-room, then into my apartments ; searched every 

< closet ; dreading all the time to behold some sad ca. 

* tastrophe. 

^ Not finding her any where, she Tan down to the old 
^ creature, and her nymphs, with a Have you seen my 

* lady ? — Then she's gone ! — She's no where above ! 

' They were sure she could not be gone out. 

^ The whole house was in an uproar in an instant ; some 

< running up-stairs, some down, from the upper rooms to 
' the lower ; and all screaming. How should-they look me 
•^ in the face ! 

'^ Win. cried out, he was a dead man : he blamed 
^ them ; they him ; and every one was an accuser^ and 
' an excusevy at the same time. 

* When they had searched the whole house, and every 
^ closet in it, ten times over, to no purpose, they took it 
^ into their heads to send to all the porters, chairmen, and 
^ hackney- coachmen, that had been near the house for two 
^ hours past, to inquire if any of them saw such a young 

* lady ; describing her. 

^ This brought them some light : the only dawning for 

^ hope, that I can have, and which keeps me from absolute 

'^ despair. One of the chairmen gave them this account : 

* That he saw such a one come out of the house a little be. 

^ fore four (in a great hurry, and as if frighted) with a 

ilttle .parcel tied up in a handkerchief, in her hand : 
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< that he took notice to his fellow, who plied her wkhont 
^ her answering, that she was a fine young lady : that he'd 
^ warrant, she had either a bad husband, or very cross 
' parents ; for that her eyes seemed swelled with crying* 
^ Upon which, a third feliow replied, that it might be a 
^ doe escaped from mother Damnable^s park* Thb Mrs. 
^ Sinclair told me wi& a curse, and a wish that she knev 
^ the sancy villain : she thought, truly, that she had a 
^ better reputation ; so handsomely as she livedj and S9 
^Justly as she paid every body for what she bought / her 
^ house visited hy the best and civilest of gentlemen i and 

* no noise or brawls ever heard or known in it, 

^ From these appearances, the fellow who gave this in. 

* formation, had the curiosity to follow her, unperceired. 
^ She often looked back. Every body who passed her, 
^ turned to look after her ; passing their verdict upon her 
^ tears, her harry, and her charming person ; till coming 
^ to a stand of coaches, a coachman plied her ; was ac« 
' cepted ; alighted ; opened the coach.door in a hurry, 
^ seeing her hurry ; and in it she stumbled for haste ; and, 

< as the fellow believed, hurt her shin with the stumble.' 

The devil take roe, Belford, if my generous heart is 
not moved for her, notwithstanding her wicked deceit, to 
think what must be her reflections and apprehensions at 
the. time : — A mind so delicate, heeding no censures ; yet, 
probably afraid of being laid hold of by a Lovelace ia 
every one she saw ! At the same time, not knowing to 
what dangers she was about to expose herself ; nor of 
whom she could obtain shelter ; a stranger to the town^ 
and to all its ways ; the afternoon far gone : but little 
money ; and no clothes but those she had on ! 

It is impossible, in this littUs interval since last night 
(hat Miss Howe's Townsend could be co-operating. 
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B«t how she must abhor me to run all these, risqaes ; 
how heartily -must she detest me for my freedoms of last 
night ! Oh ! that I had given her greater reason for a re« 
sentment so violent ! — As to her virtue^ I am too much 
enraged to give her the merit due to that. To virtue it 
cannot be owing that she should fly from the charmtog 
prospects that were before her ; hut to malice, hatred^ 
contempt, Harlowe pride, (the worst of pride, ) and to all 
the deadly passions that ever reigned in a female breast — " 
and if I can but recover her — But be still, be calm, be 
hushed, my stormy passions ; for is it not Clarissa [^Har^ 
iowe roust I say ?] that thus I rave against ? 

^ The fellow heard her say, drive fast ! very fast ! 
^ Where, Madam ? To Holborn-bars, answered she { 
^ repeating. Drive very fast ! — And up she pulled both the 
^ windows : and he lost sight of the coach in a minute* 

^ WiJL, as soon as he had this intelligence, speeded 
* away in hopes to traoe her out ; declaring, that he would 
^ never think of seeing me, till he had heard some tidings 
^ of his lady.' 

And now, Belford, all my hope is, that this fellow 
(who attended us in our airing to Hampstead, to High, 
gate, to Muswell-hill, to Kentish-town) will hear of her 
at some one or other of those places. And on this I the 
rather build, as I remember she was once, after our re. 
turn, very inquisitive about th^ stages, and their prices ; 
praising the conveniency to passengers in their going oif 
every hour ; and thb in Will.'s hearing, who was then 
in attendance. Woe be to the villain, if he recollect 
not this ! 



. I HAVE been traversing her room, meditaiiagf or taking 
up every thing she but touched or used : the glass she 
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6res$ed at, I was ready to break, for not giving me the 
personal image it was wont to reflect of her^ whose idea 
is for ever present with me. I call for her, now in the 
tenderest, now in the most reproachful terms, as if within 
hearing : wanting fter, I want my own sonl, at least 
•eTery thing dear to it. What a void in my heart ! what a 
chilness tn my blood, as if its circulation were arrested ! 
From her room to my -own; in ^he dining-room, and in 
and out of erery place where I have seen the beloved of 
my heart, do I hurry ; in none can I tarry ; her lovely 
image in eveiy one, in some lively attitude, rushing cruelly 
vpon me, in differently remembered conversations. 

But when in my first fury, at my return, I went up 
two pair of stairs, resolved to find the locked.up Dorcas, 
and beheld the vainly. burnt wlndow-board, and recol- 
lected my baffled contrivances, baffled by my own weak 
folly, I thought my distraction completed ; and down I 
ran as one frighted at a spectre, ready to howl for vex- 
ation ; my head and my temples shooting with a violence 
I had never felt before ; and my back aching as if the ver. 
iebrse were di^ointed, and falling in pieces. 

But now that 1 have heard the mother's story, and 
contemplated the dawn ing hopes given by the chairman^s 
information, I am a good deal easier, and can make cooler 
reflections. Most heartily pray I for Will.'js success, 
every four or five minutes. If I loii!e her, all my rage 
will return with redoubled fury. The disgrace to be thus 
outwitted by a novice, an infant in stratagem and con- 
trivance, added to the violence of my passion for her, will 
cither break my heart, or (what saves many a heart, in 
evils insupportable) turn my brain. What had I to do to 
go out a license-hunting, at least till I had seen her, and 
made up matters with her ? And indeed^ were it not'the 
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t>iivilege of a principal to lay all his own faults tipon his 
underlings, and nerer be too blarae himself, I should b^ 
apt to reflect, that I am more in faalt than anybody. And, 
as the sting of this reflection will sharpen upon me, if I 
recover her not, how shall I be able to bear it ? 
If ever — 

[Here Mr. Lovelace lays himself under a curse, too 
shocking to be repeated, if he revenge not himself upon 
the Lady^ should he once more get her into his hands.] 



t HATE jnst now dismissed the sniveling toad Dorcas^ 
M^bo was introduced to me for my pardon by the whining 
mother. I gave her a kind of negative and ungracious 
forgiveness. Yet I shall as violently curse the two 
nymphs, by.and-by, for the consequences of my own 
folly : and this will be a good way too to prevent their 
ridicule upon me, for losing so glorious an opportunity as 
I had last night, or rather this morning. 

I have collected, from the result of the inquiries made 
of the chairman, and from Dorcas's observations before 
the cruel creature escaped, a description of her dress ; 
and am resolved, if I cannot otherwise hear of her, to 
advertise her in the gazette, as an eloped wife, both by 
her maiden and acknowledged name ; for her elopement 
will soon be known by every enemy : why then should 
not my friends be made acquainted with it, from whose 
inquiries and informations I may expect some tidings 
.of her ? 

^ She had on a brown lustring night.gown, fresh, and 
^ looking like new, as every thing she wears does, whether 
^ new or not, from an elegance natural to her. A beaver 
^ jiat, a black ribbon about her neck, and blue knots on 
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^ her breast. A quilted petticeat of carnatioii-coloiured 
^ sattin ; a rose diamond ring, supposed on her finger ; 

< and in her whole person and appearance, as I shall ex. 
^ press it, a dignity, as well as l)eauty, that commands 
^ the repeated attention of every one who sees hen' 

The description of her person I shall take a little more 
pains abont. My mind must be more at ease^ before I 
can undertake that. And I shall threaten, ^ that if^ 
^ after a certain period given for her voluntary return, she 
« be not heard of, I will 'prosecute any person who pre* 

< sumes to entertain, harbour, abet, or encourage ber^ 
^ with all the vengeance that an injured gentleman and 
^ husband may be warranted to take by law^ or other- 
* wise/ 



Fresh cause of aggravation ! — Bat for this scribbling 
vein, or I should still run mad. 

Again going into her chamber, because it was her's, and 
sighing over the bed, and every piece of furniture in it, I 
cast my eye towards the drawers of the dressing-glass, and 
law peep out, as it were, in one of the half^rawn drawers, 
the corner of a letter. I snatched it out, and found it 
•wperscribed, by her. To Mr, Lovelace. The sight of 
it made my heart leap, and I trembled so, that I could 
hardly open the seal. 

How does this damn'd love unman me ! — but nobody 
ever loved as I love ! — It is even increased by her un-^ 
worthy flight, and my disappointment* Ungrateful crea. 
ture, io fly from a passion thus ardently flaming ! which, 
like the palm, rbes the more for being depressed and 
slighted. 

I will not giye thee a copy of this letter. I owe her not 
so much service*. 
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But wouldst thou think, that this haughty promise^ 
breaker could resolve as she does, absolutely and for 
«Yer to renounce me for what passed last night ? That sh« 
could resolve to forego all her opening prospects of recon. 
ciliation ; that reconciliation with a worthless family, on 
which she had set her whole heart ? — ^Yet she does — she 
acquits me of all obligation to her, and herself of all ex- 
pectations from me— And for what ? — O that indeed I had 
given her real cause ! DamU^d confounded niceness, pru. 
dery, affectation, or pretty ignorance, if not affectation ! 
—By my soul , Belford, I told thee all — I was more in. 
debted to her struggles, than to my own forwardness. I 
cannot support my own reflections upon a decency so ill. 
requited. — She could not, she would not have been so 
much a Harlowe in her resentment, had I deserved, as I 
ought to have done, her resentment. All she feared had 
then beei^ over ; an^ her own good sense, and even mo- 
desty, would have taught her to make the best of it. 

But if ever again I get her into my hands, art, and 
more art^ and compulsion too, if she make it necessary, 
\jind His plain that nothing else will Jo,] shall she ex. 
perience from the man whose fear of her has bc^n above 
even his passion for her ; and whose gentleness and for. 
hearance she has thus perfidiously triumpheti over. Well, 
says the Poet, 

oris nobler Uke a lion to invade 
When appetite directs^ and seize my prey, 
Than to wait tamely, like a begging dog, 
TUl doll consent throws out the scraps of love. 

Thou knowest what I have so lately vowed — and yet, 
at times [cruel creature, and ungrateful as cruel !] I can 
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sobscribe with too much truth to those lines of tmother 

Poet: 

She reigiM more folly in my soid than erer -, 
She garrisons my breast, and mans againt me 
Ev'n my own rebel tfaoii||^ts» with thonsaiid graccv. 
Ten thousand charms^ and new-diKorered beaaties I 



LETTER IV. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESa. 

A LETTER is put into my hands by Wilson himself.— Socb 
a letter ! 

A letter from Miss Howe to her cruel friend !— 

I made no scruple to open it. 

It is a miracle that I fell not into fits at the reading of 
it ; and at the thought of what might hare been the con. 
sequence, had it come into the hands of this Clarissa Har^ 
lozee. l^t my justly.excited rage excuse my irrererence. 

Collins, though not his day, brought it this afternoon 
io Wilson's, with a particular desire that it might be sent 
with all speed to Miss Beaumont's lodgings, and giren^ 
U possible, into her own hands. He had before been here 
(at Mrs. Sinclair's) with intent to deliver it to the lady 
with his own hand; but was told [/oo ^rw/^ ^o/J / 
she was abroad ; but that they would give her any thing 
he should leare for her the moment she returned. But 
he cared not to trust them with his business, and went 
away to Wilson's, (as I find by the description of him at 
both places,) and there left the letter; but not till he had 
a second time called here, and found her not come in. 
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The letter [which I shall enclose; for it is too long 

to transcribe^ will account to thee for Collinses coming 

hither. 

O this devilish Miss Howe ; — something most be re. 

soWed upon and done with that little fury ! 



Thou wilt see the margin of this cursed letter crowded 
with indices [(tlT]]' ^ P^^ them to mark the places which 
caU for rengeance upon the vixen writer, or which require 
animadrersion. Return thou it to me the moment thou; 
hast perused it. 
Read it here ; and ayoid trembling for me, if thou canst. 

TO MISS LJETITIA BEAUMONT. 
MT DEAREST FRIEND, Wednesday, Jane 7. 

X ou will perhaps think that I hare been too long 
silent. But I had begun two letters at different times 
since my last, and written a great deal each time ; and 

fjTwith spirit enough, I assure you ; incensed as I was 
against the abominable wretch you are with ; particu- 
larly on reading your^s of the 21st of the past month*^. 

^f^ The first I intended to keep open till I could giye 
you some account of my proceedings with Mrs. Town- 
send. It was some days before I saw her : and this 
intervenient space giving me time to reperuse what I 
had written, I thought it proper to lay that aside, and 

f^to write in a style a little less ferreot ; for you would 

0^haYe blamed me, I know, for the freedom of some of 
my expressions. \Execration8y M you please.^ And 
when I had gone a good way in the second^ the change 
in your prospects, on his communicating to you Miss 
Montague's letter, and his better behaxiour, occa.- 

• See Vol. IV. letter XXXIV. 
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sioning a change in your mind, I laid that aside 9ls6. 
And in this uncerteuntj, thought I vrould wait to see the 
issue of affairs between you before I wrote again ; be^^ 
lieTing that all would soon be decided one way or other. 

I had still, perhaps, held this resolution, [as everj 
appearance, according to your letters, was more and 
more promising,] had not the two passed days fur^ 
nished me with intelligence which it highly imports you 
fo know* 

But I roust stop here, and take a little walk, to try 
to keep down that just indignation which rises to my 
pen, when bram about to relate to you what I must 
communicate. 



I AM not my own mistress enough — then my mother 
—always up and down — and watching as if I were 
writing to a fellow. But I will try if I can contain my. 
self in tolerable bounds. 

The women of the house where you are— O my dear, 

the women of the house — but you never thought highly 

of them — so it cannot be very surprising — nor would 

(:3'you have staid so long with tkenij had not the notion of 

m 

removing to one of your own^ made you less uneasy, 
and less curious about their characters, and behaTiour. 
Yet I could now wish, that you had been less reserved 

(i^^among them — But 1 tease you — In short, my dear^ 
you are certainly in a devilish house ! — Be assured 
that the woman is one of the vilest of women — nor 
does she go to you by her right name — [Very true !] — 
Her name is not Sinclair, nor is the street she lives in 
Dover-street. Did you never go out by yourself, and 
discharge the coach or chair, and return by another 

{(^ coach or chair ? If you did, [yet I don't remember 
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that you ever wrote to me, that you did,] you would 
neyer hare found your way to the Tile house, either by 
the woman's name, Sinclair ^ or by the street's name, 
mentioned by that Doleman in his letter about the 
lodgings*. 

The wretch might indeed have held out these false 
lights a little more excusably, had the house been an 
honest house ; and had his end only been to prevent 
mischief from your brother. But this contrivance was 
antecedent, as I think, to your brother's project ; so 
Cbat no excuse can be made for his intentions at the 
^i^time — the man, whatever he may now intend, was cer- 
taiply then, even then^ a villain in his heart. 



(f^** I AH excessively concerned that I should be prevail, 
ed upon, between if our over-niceness, on one' hand, 
and my mother^s positivenes, on the other,'to be satis, 
fied without knowing how to direct to you at your 
lodgings. I think too, that the proposal that I should 
be put off to a third^hand knowledge, or rather veiled 
in a Jirstmhand ignorance, came from him, and that it 
was only acquiesced in by you, as it was by met, upon 
needless and weak considerations ; because, truly, I 
might have it to say, if challenged, that 1 knew not 



• Vol. III. Letters XXXIV. and XXXV. 

f Sec Vol. III. Letter LII. par. 12. and Letter LIV. par. I?.— 
Where the reader will observe, tiiat the proposal came from herself; 
which, as it was also mentioned by Mr. Lovelace, (towards the end 
of Lettei LIX. in Vol. III.) she may be presumed to have forgotten. 
So tliat Clarissa had a double inducement for acquiescing with the 
proposed method of carrying on the correspondence between Miss 
Howe and herself by Wilson's conveyance, and by the name of 
LaBtitia lieaumont. 

VOL. V. D 
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xshere to sendtoifou! I am ashamed of myself!^ 

Had this been at ^rst excusable, it could not be a 

good reason for going on in the folly, when you had 

£^no liking to the house, and when he began to play 

tricks, and delay with you. — What ! I was to mistrust 

myself, was I ? I was to allow it to be thought, that 

(t:|rl could not keep my own secret ? — But the house to 

S^be taken at this time^ and at that time^ led us both 

f^on — like fools, like tame fools, in a string. Upon my 

life, my dear, this man is a Tile, a contemptible Tillain — 

I must speak out ! — How has be laughed in his sleere 

at us both, I warrant, for I can't tell how long ! 

And yet who could haye thought that a man of for- 

{drtnne, and some reputation^ [this Doleman, 1 mean — 

not your wretch, to be sure !] formerly a rake, in- 

deed, [I inquired after him long ago ; and so was the 

easier satisfied ;] but married to a woman of family — 

having had a palsy -blow — and, one would think, a pe. 

fi:^nitent, should recommend such a bouse [why, my 

dear, he could not inquire of it, but must fin d it to be 

bad] to such a man as liorelace, to bring his future, 

nay, his then supposed, bride to ? 



fi^r I WRITE, perhaps, with too much violence, to be 
clear, but I cannot help it. Yet I lay down my pen, 
and take it up eiery ten minutes, in order to write 
with some temper — my mother too^ in and ont*— What 
need I, (she asks me,) lock myself in, if I am only 
reading past correspondencies ? For that is my pre. 

(ti^tence, when she comes poking in with her face sharp, 
ened to an edge, as I may say, by a curiosity that gives 

ft^rber more pain than pleasure. — ^The Lord forgive me ; 
but I beliere I shall huflf her next time she comes in. 
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Do you forgive me too, my dear — my mother ought; 
because she says, I am my father's girl ; and because I 
am sure I am ker*s. I don't know ^hatto do — I don't 
know what to write next — I have so much to write, 
yet have so little patience, and so little opportunity. 

But I will tell you how I came by my intelligence. 
(;^That being stfact^ and requiring the less attention^ I 
will try to account to you for that. 

Thus, then, it came about : ' Miss Lardner (whom 
' yon have seen at her cousin Biddulph's) saw you at 

* St. James's c)iurch on Sunday was fortnight. She 
^ kept you in her eye during the whole time ; but could 
^ not once obtain the notice of your's, though she 
^ courtsled to you twice. She thought to pay her 

* compliments to you when the service was over, for 
^ she doubted not but you were married — and for an 

^fST^ odd reason — because you came to church by your m 
^ self. Every eye, (as usual, wherever you are, she 
^ said,) was upon you ; and this seeming to give you 
^ hurry, and you being nearer the door than she, 
' you slid out, before she could get to you. — But 

< she ordered her servant to follow you till you were 
^ housed. This servant saw you step into a chair, 
^ which waited for you ; and you ordered the men to 
^ carry you to the place where they took you up. 

^ The next day. Miss Lardner sent the same servant, 
^ out of mere curiosity, to make private inquiry whether 

* Mr. Lovelace were, or were not, with you there. — 

< And this Inquiry brought out, from different people, 
ffSr^ that the house was suspected to be one of those gen. 

^ teel wicked houses, which receive and accommodate 

< fashionable people of both sexes. 

^ Miss Lardner, confounded at this strange Intel. 
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^ ligence, made further inqairy ; enjoining secrecy 
^ to the servant she had sent, as well as to the gentlei* 
f;^^ roan whom she employed ; who had it confirmed from 
^ a rakish friend, who knew the house ; and told him, 
^ that there were two houses : the one in which all 

* decent appearances xoere preserved^ and guests 

* rarely admitted; the other, the receptacle of those 
. ^ who were absolutely engaged, and broken to the rile 

* yoke.' 

fldr Say — my dear creature — say — Shall I not execrate the 
wretch? — But words .are weak — What can I say, that 
will suitably express my abhorrence of such a villain as 
he must have been, when he meditated to carry a Cla. 
tissft to such a place ! 

^•Miss Lardner kept this to herself some days, not 
^ knowing what to do ; for she loves you, and admires 
. ^ you of all women. At last she revealed it, but in 
^ confidence, to Miss Biddulph, by letter. Miss Bid* 
^ dulph, in like confidence, being afraid it would dis« 
^ tract me, were I to know it, communicated it to Miss 
^ Uoyd ; and so, like a whispered scandal, it passed 
^ through several canals, and then it came to me ; 
< which was not till last Monday.' 

I thought I should have fainted upon the surprising 
communication. But rage taking place, it blew away 
the sudden illness. I besought Miss Lloyd to re-en, 
join secrecy to every one. I fold her that I would 

^Dot for the world that my mother, or any of your 
family, should know it. And I instantly caused a 
trusty friend to make what inquiries he could about 
Tomlinson. 

(^ I had thoughts to have done it before I had this in, 
teUigence: but not imagining it to be needful, and 
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ikiie thinking that you cduid be in sodi ft house, and 
as you were pleased with your changed prospects, 

^^I forbore* And the rather forbore, as the matter is so 
laid, that Mrs. Hodges is supposed to know nothing of 
the projected treaty of accommodation ; but, on the 
contrary, that it was designed to be a secret to her, and 
to every body but immediate parties ; and it was Mrs. 
Hodges that I had proposed to sound by a second hand, 

C^ Now, my dear, it is certain, without applying to that 
too.much.favoured housekeeper, that there is not such 
a man within ten miles of your uncle. — Very true ! — 
One Tomkins there is, about four miles off; but he is 
a day-labourer : and one Thompson^ about five miles 
distant the other way ; but he is a parish schoolmaster, 
poor, and about seventy. 

0:|r A man, though but of jSSOO a year, cannot come 
. from one country to settle in another, but eyery body 
in both must know it, and talk of iti 

G::|r Mrs. Hodges may jet be sounded at a distance, if 
you will. Your uncle is an old man. Old men ima- 
gine themselves under obligation to their paramours, if 

O:^younger than thorn selves, and seldom keep any thing 
from their knowledge. But if we suppose him to make 
secret of the designed treaty, it is impossible, before 
that treaty was thought of, but she must hiive seen him, 
. at least h^ve heard your uncle speak praisefully of a 
man he is said to be so intimate with, let him have been 
ever so little a while in those parts. 

(frir Yet, methinks, the story is so plausible — Tomlinson, 
as you describe him, is so good a man, and so much of 
a gentleman ; the end to be answered by his being an 

(f^impostor, so much more than necessary if Lovelace 
has villany in his head ; and as you are in such a house 
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f;:^ — ^^our wretch's bebaTionr to him was so petulant and 
lord] J ; and Tomlinson's answer so fall of spirit and 
6:3rcircum8tance ; and then what he communicated to you 
of Mr. Hickman's application to yoor uncle, and of 
Mrs* Norton's to your mother, [some of which parti. 
(cfculars, I am satisfied, his Tile agent, Joseph Leman, 
could not reveal to his viler employer ;]] his pressing on 
the marriage, day, in the name of your uncle, which it 
(t4r could not answer any uicked purpose for him to do ; 
and what he writes of yoor uncle's proposal, to have it 
thought that you were married from the time that you 
have lived in one house together ; and that to be made 
to agree with the time of Mr. Hickman's visit to your 
(j^ ancle. The insisting on a trusty person's being pre- 
sent at the ceremony, at that uncle*s nomination — 
These things make me zcilltng to try for a tolerable 
construction to be made of all. Though I am so 
much puzzled by what occurs on both sides of the 
(frf'question, that I cannot but abhor the devilish wretch, 
whose inventions and contrivances are for ever employ- 
fi:^ing an inquisitive head, as mine is, without affording 
the means of absolute detection. 

But this is what I am ready to conjecture, that 
Tomlinson, specious as he is, is a machine of Lovelace ; 
(^and that he is employed for some end, which has not 
yet been answered. This is certain, that not only 
Tomlinson, bat Mennell, who, I think, attended you 
more than once at this vile house, must know it te be 
a vile house. 

What can you then think of Tomlinson's declaring 
himself in favour of it upon inpuiry ? . 

Lovelace too must know it to te so; if not before* 
he brought you to it, soon after. 
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(^ Perhaps the company he found there^ may be the 
most probable way of accbnnttng for his bearidg with 
-the house, and for his strange suspensions of marriage, 
when it was in his power to call such an angel of a 
woman his. — 

fdlr O my dfar, the man is a Tillain ! — the greatest of 
villains, in every light! — I am convinced that he is. — 
And this Doleman must be another of his implements ! 

(j:|r There are so many wretches who think thai to be 
tio sin^ which is one of the greatest and the most nn. - 
grateful of all s*ns, — to ruin young creatures of our 
sex who place their confidence in them ; that the won- 
der is less thaii the shame^ that people, of appearance 
at least, are found to promote the horrid purposes of 
profligates of fortune and interest ! 

(f!^ But can I think [you will ask with indignant asto. 
nishment] that Lorclace can hate designs upon your 
honour ? 

ff^ That such designs he has had^ if he still hold them 
not, I Can have no doubt, how that I know the house 
he has brought you to, to be a vile one. This is a clue 
that has led me to account for all his behaviour to you 
• ever since you have been in his hands. 
Allow me a brief retrospection of it all. 
We both know, that pride, revenge, and a delight to 
tread in unbeaten paths, are principal ingredients in 
the character of this finished libertine. 

(|:3r He hates all your family — yourself excepted : and I 
have several times thought, that I have seen him stung 

(C^and mortified that love has obliged him to kneel at your 
footstool, because you are a, Harlowe, Yet is this 
wretch a savage in love. — Love that humanizes the 

(jdrfiercest spirit's, has not been able to subdue his. His 
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pride J and the credit which a few plauiibie quaUtie$j 

(i;:|rsprinkled among his odious ones^ have giTen Urn, 
have seen red him too good a reception from oar e^re. 
judging, OUT un distinguishing, our selLflattering, our 
too.coDfiding sex, to make assic^uity and obseqaions. 
ness, and a conquest of his nnmly passions, any part 
of his study. 

(Cir He has some reason for his animosity to all the men, 
and to one woman of your family. He has always 
shown you, and his own family too, that he prefers 

(jd^his pride to his interest. He is a declared marriage, 
hater ; a notorious intriguer ; fall of his inTentions,and 
glorying in them : he never could draw yo^ into de. 
clarations of love; nor till your wise relations perse. 

gijrcnted you as they did, to receive his addresses as a 
lover. He knew that you professedly disliked him for 
his immoralities ; he could not, therefore, justly blame 
you for the coldness and indifference of your behaviour 
to him. 

^f$r The prevention of mischief was your first main view 
in the correspondence he ^rew you into. He ought 
not, then, to have wondered that you declared your 
preference of the single life to any matrimonial en. 
gagement. He knew that this was always your pre. 

(j;:^'ference ; and that before he tricked you away so art- 
fully; What was hu conduct to you afterwards, that 
you should of a sudden change it ? 

Thus was your whole behaviour regular, consistent, 
and dutiful to those-to whom by birth you owed duty ; 
and neither prudish, coquetish, nor tyrannical to him. 

^ He had agreed to go on with you upon those your 
own terms, and to rely only on his own merits sindfuiure 
reformation for your favour. 
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g^ It was plain to me, indeed, to whom you communis 
cated all that you knew of your own heart, though 
not all of it that / found out^ that love had pretty 
early gained footing in it. And this you yourself 
would have discovered sooner than you did, had not 

ijfSrH^ alarming, his unpoHte, his rough conduct, kept it 
under. 

Od^ I knew by experience that love is a fire that is not to 
be played with without burning one's fingers : I knew 
it to be a dangerous thing for two single persons of 
different sexes to enter into familiarity and correspon. 
dence with each other : Since, as to the latter, must not 
a person be capable of premeditated art, who can sit 
down to write, and not write from the heart ? — And a 
woman to write her heart to a man practised in deceit, 
or even to a man of some character, what advantage 
does it gfve him over her ? 

0^ As this man's vanity had made him imagine, that no 
woman co^ild be proof against love, when his address 
vras honourable ; no wonder that he struggled, like a 
lion held in toils, against a passion that he thought 
not returned. And how could you, at first^ show a 
return in love, to so fierce a spirit, and who had seduced 
you away by vile artifices, but to the approval of those 
artifices. 

fidr Hence, perhaps, it is not difficult to believe, that it 
became possible for such a wretch as this to give way 
to his old prejudices against marriage ; and to that 
revenge which had always been a first passion with 
him. 

This is the only way, I think, to account for his hor- 
rid views in bringing you to a vile house. 
• And now may not all the rest be naturally aceo|inted 
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for ? — His delays — ^his teasing ways — ^his bringing yott 
to bear with his lodging in the same honse — ^his making 
you pass to the people of it as his wife, though re- 

^^ striclivelif 89y yet with hope, no doubt, (vilest of tiU 
lains as he is !) to take you at an adyantage — his bring- 

{fSrivkg you into the company of lus libertine companions 
— the attempt of imposing upon you that Miss Parting- 
ton for a bedfellow, very probably his own invention 
for the worst of purposes — his terrifying you at many 
dllTerent times — his obtruding himself upon you when 
you went out to church ; no doubt to prevent your 
finding out what the people of the house were — the ad- 
vantages he made of your brother*s foolish project with 
Singleton. 

See, my dear, how naturally all this follows from the 

((::S^discovery made by Miss Lardner. See how the monster, 
whom I thought, and so often called, a/oo/, comes out 

(}:|rto haye been all the time one of the greatest villains in 
' the world ! 

But if this be so, what, [it would be asked by an in- 
different person,] has hitherto saved you ? Glorious 
creature ! — What, morally speaking, but your watch- 
, fulness ! What but that, and the majesty of your vir- 
tue ; the native dignity^ which, in a situation so very 
difficult, (friendless, destitute, passing for a wife, cast 
into the company of creatures accustomed to betray 
and ruin Innocent hearts,) has hitherto enabled you to 
baffle^ over- awe, and confound, such a dangerous 
libertine as this; so habitually remorseless, as you 
have observed him to be ; so very various in his tem- 
per, so inventive, so seconded, so supported, so insti. 
gated, too probably, as he has been ! — That native 
'dignity^ that heroism^ I will call it, which has5 on all 
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proper occasioDS, exerted itself in its/ti//lusire, nn- 
(cijriningled with that charming obligingness and conde. 
scending sweetness, which is evernlore the softener of 
that dighitj, when yonr mind is free and unapprehen. 
siye ! 
^f^ Let me st6p to admire, and to bless mj beloved 
friend, who, unhappily for herself, at an age so ten. 
der, unacquainted as she was with the world, and 
with the Tile arts of libertines, having been called 
upon to sastain the hardest and most shocking trials, 
from persecuting relations on one hand, and from a 
villanous lover on the other, has been enabled to give 
such an illustrious example of fortitude and prudence 
as never woman gave before her ; and who, as I have 
heretofore observed*, has made a far greater figure in 
adversity, than she possibly could have made, had ail 
her shining qualities been exerted in their full force 
and power, by the continuance of that prosperous 
(^run of fortune which attended her for eighteen years 
of life out of nineteen. 



(p^ But now, my dear, do I apprehend, that you are 
in greater danger than ever y^t you have been in ; if 
you are not married in a week ; and yet stay in this 
abominable house. For were you out of it, I own I 
should not be much afraid for you. 

These are my thoughts, on the most deliberate 

(|::f*consideration : * That he is now convinced, that he 
^ has not been able to draw you o IF your guard : that 
^ therefore, if h<? can obtain no new advantage over 
' you as he goes along, he is resolved to do you all the 



* Sec Vol. IV. Letter Xtl. 
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^ poor justice that it is in the power of such a wretdh 
< as he to do 70a. He is the rather iaduced to this, 
( as he sees that all his own family hare urarmlj en. 
^ gaged themselves in your cause ; and that it b his 

(jfT\ highest interest to. be just to you. Then the horrid 
^ wretch loves you (as well he may) above all women* 
^ I have no doubt of this ; with such a love as such a 

(t^^ wretch is capable of : with such a love as Herod 
^ loved his Mariamne. He b now therefore, very pro^ 
^ bably, at last, in earnest.' 

I took time for inquiries of different natures, as I 
knew, by the train you are in, that whatever his de« 
signs are, they cannot ripen either for good or eril 

C^till something shall result from this new device of his 
about Tomlinson and your uncle. 

Device I have no doubt that it is, whatever this 
dark, this impenetrable spirit intends by it. 

(j;:|r And yet I find it to be true, that Counsellor Wil- 
liams (whom Mr. Hickman knows to be a man of emi« 
neuce in his profession) has actually as good as finished 

S:3^the settlements : that two draughts of them have been 
made ; one avowedly to be sent to one Captain Tom* 
linson, as the clerk says : — and 1 find that a license 
has actually been more than once endeavoured to be 
obtained ; and that difficulties have hitherto been 
made, equally to Xovelace's vexation and disappoint- 

(^ment« My mother's proctor, who is very intimate 
with the proctor applied to by the wretch, has come 
at this information in confidence ; and hints, that, as 
Mr. Lovelace is a man of high fortunes, these difficul^^ 
ties will probably be got over. 

But here follow the causes of my apprehension of 
your danger ; which I should not have had a thought 
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(fcirof (since nothing very Tile has yet been attempted) but 
on finding what a house you are in, and, on that dis. 
eorery, toying together and ruminating on past oc- 
currences. 
^ You are obliged, Mm the present favourable ap. 
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pearances, to give him your company whenerer he 
requests it. — You are under a necessity of forgets 
ting, or seeming to forget, past disobligations ; and 
to receive his addresses as those of a betrothed 
lover. — You will incur the censure of prudery and 
affectation, even perhaps in your own apprehension, 
if you keep him at that distance which has hitherto 
been your security. — His sudden (and as suddenly 
recovered) illness has given him an opportunity to 
find out that you love him. [^Alas ! wy dear^ 1 
knew you loved him /] He is, as you relate, every 
hour more and more an encroacher upon it. He 
has seemed to change his nature, and is all love and 
gentleness. The wolf has put on the sheep's cloth, 
ing ; yet more than once has shown his teeth, and his 
hardly. sheathed claws. The instance you have given 
of his freedom with your person*, which you could 
not but resent; and yet, as matters are circum. 
stanced between you, could not but pass over, when 
Tomlinson's letter called you into his companyf , 
show the advantage he has now over you ; and also, 
that if he can obtain greater, he will. — And for this 
very reason (as I apprehend) it is, that Tomlinson is 
introduced ; that is to say, to give you the greater se. 



* She means the freedom Mr. Lovelace took with her before the 
lire-plot. See Vol. IV. Letter LIV. Wben Miss Howe wrote this 
letter she could not know of tbat« 

t Sec Vol. IV. Letter LV. 
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' curity, and to be a mediator, if mortal ofieace be giicen 
^ you by any Tillaiious attempt. — ^The day geems not 
^ now to be so much in your power as it ought to be, 
^ since that now partly depends on yonr iincle, whose 
. ^ presence, at your own motion, he has wished on the 
^ occasion. A wish, were all real, very unlikely, 1 
^ think, to be granted.' 

(:!* And thus situated, should he offer greater freedoms, 
must you not forgive him ? 

I fear nothing (as I know who has said) that deyil 
carnate or incarnate can fairly do against a virtue so 

({^established*. — But surprizes, my dear, in such a house 
as that you are in, and in such circumstances as I have 
mentioned, I greatly fear I the man one who has a1. 

0::|r ready triumphed over persons worthy of his alliance. 

fj^ What then have you to do, but to fly this house, 
this infernal house 1 — O that } our heart would let you 
fly the man I 

gilr If you should be disposed so to do, Mrs. Townsend 
shall be ready at your command.^ — But if you meet 
with no impediments, no new causes of doubt, I 
think your reputation in the eye of the world, though 
not your happiness, is concerned, that, you should be 

(}:|rhis — and yet I cannot bear that these libertines 
should be rewarded for their villany with the best of 
the sex, when the worst of it are too good for them. 

But if you meet with the least ground for suspi. 
cion ; if he would detain you at the odious house, or 
wish you to stay, now you know what the people are ; 

(jii^fly him^ whatever your prospects are, as well as them. 
In one of your next airings, if you have no other 



♦ See Mrs. Norton's Letter, Vol. IV. p. 75. 
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^^way, refuse to return 'ivith him. Name me for your 
intelligencer, that you are in a bad house, and if you 
think you cannot now break with him, seem rather to 

fi:|rbelieve that he may not know it to he so ; and that I 
do not believe he does : and yet this belief in us both 
must appear to be yery gross. 

But suppose you desire to go out of town for the 
air, this sultry weather, and insist upon it ? You may 
plead your health for so doing. He dare not resist 

(p^such a plea. Your brother's foolish scheme, I am 
told, is certainly giren up ; so you need not be afraid 
on that account. 

If you do not fly the house upon reading of this, 
or some way or. other get out of it, I shall judge of 
his power over you, by the little you will have over 
either him or yourself. 

^$r One of my informers has made slight inquiries con- 
cerning Mrs. Fretchville. Did he ever name to yon 
the street or square she lived in ? — I don't remember 

fi^rihatyou, in any of your's, mentioned the place of her 
abode to me. Strange, very strange, this, I think ! 
No such person or house can be found, near any of 
the new streets or squares, where the lights I had 
from your letters led me to imagine her house might 

({ijrbe. — Ask him wliat street the house is in, if he has not 
told you ; and let me know. If he make a diffi. 

(frf'cnlty of that circumstance, it will amount to a detec- 
tion.— -And yet, I think, you have enough without 
this. 

I shall send this long letter by Collins, who changes 
his day to oblige me ; and that he may try (now I 
know where you are) to get it into your own hands. 
If he cannot, he will leave it at Wilson's. As none 
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of our letters by that conveyance have miscarried when 
you haye been in more apparently disagreeable situa. 
tions than you are in at present. I hope that this 
will go safe, if Collins should be obliged to leave it 
there. 

S^ I wrote a short letter to you in my first agitations. 
It contained not above twenty lines, all fnll of fright, 
alarm, and execration. But being afraid that my 
vehemence would too much affect you, I thought it 
bjetter to wait a little, as well for the reasons already 
hinted at, as to be able to give you as many particu. 
lars as I could, and my thoughts upon all. And 
now, I think^ taking to your aid other circumstances, 
as they have offered, or matf offer, you will be soffi- 
ciently armed to rei^ist all his machinations, be what 
they will, 

S:|r One word more. Command me up, if I can be of 

the least service or pleasure to you. I value not 

fame ; I value not censure ; nor even life itself, I 

verily think, as I do your honour, and your friend. 

ship-^For, is not your honour my honour ? And is 

not your friendship the pride of my life ? 

May Heaven preserve you, my dearest creature, in 

honour and safety, is the prayer, the hourly prayer, 

of 

Your ever-faithful and affectionate 

ANNA HOWE. 
Thtirsday Mom. 5. I have 
wijtten all night. 
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TO MLSS HOWE. 
MT DEAREST CREATURE, 

xXow you hare shocked, confounded, surprised, asto« 
Dished me, by your dreadful communication ! — My heart 
is too weak to bear up against such a stroke as this ! — 
When all hope was with me! When my prospects were so 
much mended ! — But can there be such villany in men, as 
in this yile principal, and equally Tile agent ! 

I am really ill — very ill — grief and surprise, and, now 
I will say, despair, have overcome me! — All, all, you 
have laid down as conjecture, appears to me naze to be 
more than conjecture ! 

O that your mother would have the goodness to permit 
me the presence of the only comforter that my afflicted, 
my half-broken heart, could be raised by. But I charge 
yoU) think not of coming up without her indulgent per* 
mission. I am too ill at present, my dear, to ^ink of 
combating with this dreadfnil man ; and of flying from this 
horrid house ! — Mi/ bad writing xoill show you this, — 
But my illness will be my present security, should he in- 
deed have meditated villany. — Forgive, O forgive me, 
luy dearest friend, the trouble I have given you ! — All 
must soon — But why add I grief to grief, and trouble to 
trouble ? — But I charge you, my beloved creature, not 
to think of coming up without your mother's leave, to 
the truly desolate and broken- spirited 

clariss.a: HARLOWE. 



Well, Jack ! — And what thinkest thou of this last 
letter? Miss Howe values not either fame or censure; 

▼OL. V. E 
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and tbinkest thoa, that this letter will not briog the little 
fury up, though she could procure no other cooTeyance 
than her higgler*^ panniers, one for herself, the other for 
her maid ? She knows whither to come now. Many a 
little yiUoin hvre I punished for knowing more than I 
would have her know, and that by adding to her know. 
ledge and esperience. What thinkest thon, Belford, if, 
by getting hither this Tirago, and giving catife for a la- 
mentable letter from her to the fair fngitiTe, I should be 
able to recoTer her f Would she not Tisit that friend in 
her distress, tbinkest thou, whose intended Tisit to her in 
her^s brought her into the condition from which she her. 
self had so' perfidiously escaped i 

Let me enjoy the thought ! 

Shall I send this letter ? — ^Thou seest I have left room, 
if I fail in the exact imitation of so charming a hand, to 
avoid too strict a scrutiny. Do they not both deserre it 
of me ? Seest thou not bow the raving girl threatens her 
mother ? Ought she not to be punished ? And can I be a 
worse devil, or villain, or monster, than she calls me in 
the long letter I enclose (and has called iae in her former 
letters) were I to punish them both as my vengeance urges 
me to punish them ? And when I have executed that my 
vengeance, how charmingly satisfied may they both go 
down into the country and keep house together, and hare 
a much better reason than their pride could give them, 
for liviog the single life they have both seemed so fond of! 

f will set about transcribing it this moment, I think. I 
can resolve afterwards. Yet what has poor Hickman 
done to deserve this of me ! — But gloriously would it 
punish the mother (as well* as daughter) for all her sordid 
avarice ; and for her undutifulness to honest Mr. Howe, 
whose heart she actually broke. I am on tiptoe, Jack, 
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to enter upon this project. Is not one country al good to 
me as another, if I should be obliged to take another tour 
opcm it ? 



■« i» < *« < 



BkJT I will not venture. Hickman is a good man, they 
tell me. I love a good man. I hope one of these days 
to be a good man myself* Besides, I haye heard within 
this week something of thi$ honest fellow that shows he 
has a soul ; when I thought, if he had one, that it lay a 
little of the deepest to emerge to notice, except on very 
extraordinary occasions ; and that then it presently sunk 
again into its cellula a{/;]po«a.-^The man is sk plump man» 
— ^Didst ever see him, Jack ? 

But the principal reason that withholds me [for 'tis a 
tempting project!] is, for fear of being utterly blown up, 
If I should not be quick enough with my letter, or if 
Miss Howe shdald deliberate on setting out, to try her 
mother's consent first ; in which time a letter from my 
frighted beauty might reach her ; for I have no doubt, 
wherever she has refuged, but her first work was to 
write to. her vixen friend. I will therefore go on pa« 
tiently ; and take my revenge upon the little fury at my 
leisure. 

But in spite of my compassion for Hickman, whose 
better character is sometimes my envy, and who is one of 
those mortals that bring clumsiness into credit with the 
mothers^ to the disgrace of us clever fellows, and often 
to our disappointment, with the daughters; and who has 
been very busy in assisting these double.arm^d beauties 
against me ; I swear by all the dii majores, as well as 
minor 68 f that I will have Miss Howe, if I cannot have 
her more exalted friend ! And then, if tbore be as muth 
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flaming love between these girls as they pretend, what 
"win ray charmer profit by her escape ? 

And now, that I shall permit Miss Howe to reign a 
little longer, let me ask thee, if thou hast not, in the en. 
closed letter, a fresh instance, that a great many of my 
difficulties with her sister-toast are owing to this flighty 
girl ? — 'Tis true that here was naturally a confounded 
sharp winter air ; and if a little cold water was thrown 
into the path, no wonder that it was instantly frozen ; and 
that the poor honest traveller found it next to impossible 
to keep his way ; one foot sliding back as fast as the other 
advanced, tq the endangering of his limbs or neck. But 
yet I think it impossible that she should have baffled me 
as she has done (novice as she is, and never before from 
under her parents' wings) had she not been armed by a 
virago^, who was formerly very near showing that she 
could better advise than practise. But this, I believe, I 
have said more than once before. 

I am loth to reproach myself ^ now the cruel creature 
has escaped me : For what would that do, but add to my 
torment? since evils self-caused, and avoidable, admit not 
of palliation or comfort. And yet, if thou tellest me, 
that all her strength was owing to my weakness, and that 
I have been a cursed coward in this whole affair ; why 
then, Jack, I may blush, and be vexed ; but, by ray 
soul, I cannot contradict thee. 

But this, Bt'lford, i hope — that if I can turn the poison 
of the enclosed letter into wholesome aliment ; that is to 
say, if I can make use of it to my advantage ; I shall have 
thij free consent to do it. 

' 1 am always careful to open' covers cautiously, and to 
preserve seals entire.' I will draw out from this cursed 
letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe erer half bo 
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diligent to learn Spanish, at the Quixote reeommehdation 
of a certain peer, as I will be to gain the mastery of this 
vixen's hand. 



LETTER V. 



MISS CLARISSA UAKLOWE, TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday Evening, Jane 8. 
After my last, so full of other hopes, the contents of 
this will surprise you. O my dearest friend, the man has 
at last proyed himself to be a villain ! 

It was with the utmost difficulty last night, that I pre. 
serred myself from the Tilest dishonour. He extorted 
from me a promise of forgiveness, and that I would see 
him next day, as if nothing had happened : but if it were 
possible to escape from a wretch, who, as I have too much 
reason to believe, formed a plot to fire the house, to 
frighten me, almost naked, into his arms, how could I 
see him next day ? 

I have escaped — Heaven be praised that I have ! — And 
have now no other concern, than that 1 fly from the only 
hope that could have made such an husband tolerable to 
me ; the reconciliation with my friends, so agreeably un. 
dertaken by my uncle. 

All my present hope is, to find sojne reputable family, 
or person of my own sex, who is obliged to go beyond sea, 
or who lives abroad ; I care not whether ; but if I might 
choose, in some one of our American colonies — never to 
be heard of more by my relations, whom I have so 
grievously offended. 
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Nor let yonr generous heart be moved at wbat I wriC^. 
If I can escape the dreadfollest part of my father's male- 
diction, (for the temporary part is already, in a manner, 
fulfilled, which makes me tremble in apprehension of the 
other,) I shall think the wreck of my worldly fortunes a 
happy composition. 

Neither is there need of the renewal of your so.often- 
tendered goodness to me : for I hare with me rings and 
other valuables, that were sent me with my clothes, which 
will turn into money to answer all I can want, till ProTi. 
dence shall be pleased to put me into some way to help 
myself, if, for my further punishment, my life is to be 
lengthened beyond my wishes. 

Impute not this scheme, my beloved friend, either to 
dejection on one hand, or to that romantic tarn on the 
other, which we have supposed generally to obtain with 
our sex, from fifteen to twenty .two : for, be pleased to 
consider my unhappy situation, in the light in which It 
really must appear to every conuderate person who knows 
it. In the first place, the man, who has had the assurance 
to think me, and to endeavour to make me, his propertjfj 
will hunt me from place to place, and search after me as a 
stray : and' he knows he may do so with impunity ; for 
whom have I to protect me from him ? 

Then as to my estate, the envied estate, which h»A been 
the original cause of all my misfortunes, it shall never be 
mine upon litigated terms. What is there in being enabled 
to boast, that I am worth more than / can use, or tDi$k to 
vse ? And if my power is circumscribed, I shall not have 
that to answer for, which I should have, if I did not nse 
it as I ought : which very few do. I shall have no hus» 
band, of whose Interest I ought to be so regardful, as to 
prevent me doing more than justice to others, that I nuy 
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not do less for him. If therefore my father will be pleased 
(as I shall presume, in proper time, to propose to him) to 
pay two annnities out of it, one to my dear Mrs.- Norton, 
which may make her easy for the remainder of her life, as 
she is now growing into years ; the other of bOl. per 
annum^ to the same good woman, for the use of my poor, 
as I had the vanity to call u certain set of people, con. 
cerniog whom she knows all my mind ; that, so as few as 
possible may suffer by th^ consequences of my error ; God 
bless them, and giro them heart's ease and content, with 
the rest ! 

Other reasons for my taking the step I bare hinted at, 
are these. 

This wicked man knows I have no friend in the world 
but you : your neighbourhood therefore would be the first 
be would seek for me in, were you to think it possible for 
me to be concealed in it : and in this case you might be 
subjected to inconyeniencies greater even than those which 
you have already sustained on my account. 

From my cousin Morden, were he to come, I could not 
hope protection ; since, by his letter to roe, it is evident, 
that my brother has engaged him in his party : nor would 
I, by any means, subject so worthy a man to danger ; as 
might be the case, from the violence of this ungovernable 
spirit. . 

These things considered, what better method can I take, 
than to go abroad to some one of the English colonies ; 
where nobody but yourself shall know any thing of me ; 
nor you, let me tell you, presently, nor till I am fixed, 
and (if it please God) in a course of living tolerably to my 
mind ? For it is no small part of my concern, that my 
indiscretions have laid so heavy a tax upon you, my dear 
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friend^ to whom, once, I hoped to gtre more pleasure 
than pain, 

I am at present at one Mrs. Moore's at Hampstead. My 
heart misgave me at coming to this Tillage, because I had 
been here with him more than once : but the coach hither 
was so ready a conveniency, that I knew not what to do 
better. Then I shall stay here no longer than till I can 
receive yonr .answer to this : in which yon will be pleased 
to let me know, if I cannot be hid, according to yonr 
former contrivance, * [happy, had I given into it at the 
time !] by Mrs. Townsend's assistance, till the heat of his 
search be over. The Deptford road, I imagine, will be the 
right direction to hear of a passage, and to get safely aboard. 

O why was the great fiend of all unchained, and per. 
mittcd to assume so i^pecious a form, and yet allowed to 
concf^al his feet and his talons, till with the one he was 
ready to trample upon my honour, and to strike the other 
into my heart ! — And what had I done, that he should be 
let loose particularly upon me ! 

Forgive me this murmuring question, the effect of my 
impatience, my guilty impatience, I doubt : for, as I 
have escaped with my honour, and nothing but my worldly 
prospects, and my pride, my ambition, and my vanity, 
have snflered in this wreck of my hopefuUer fortunes, 
may I not still be more happy than I deserve to be ? And 
is it not in my own power still, by the Divine favour, to 
secure the great stake of all ? And who knows but that 
this very path into which my inconsideration has thrown 
me, strewed as it is with briers and thorns, which tear in 
pieoes my gaudier trappings, may not be the right path to 
lead>me into the* great roaid to my future happiness ; which 
might have been endangered by evil communication f 
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And after all, are there not still more deserring persons 
than I, who never failed in any capital point of duty, that 
have been more humbled than myself ; and some too, by 
the errors of parents and relations, by the tricks and base. 
ness of guardians and trustees, and in which their own 
rashness or folly had no part ? 

I will then endeavour to make the best of my present 
lot. And join with me, my best, my only friend, in 
praying, that my punishment may end here ; a,nd that my 
present afflictions may be sanctified to me. 

This letter will enable you to account for a line or twOj 
which I sent to Wilson's, to be carried to yoo, only for a 
feint, to get his servant out of the way. He seemed to 
be left, as I thought, for a spy upon me. But he re« 
toming too soon, I was forced to write a few lines for him 
to carry to his master, to a tavern near Doctors Commons, 
with the same view : and this happily answered my end. 

I wrote early in the morning a bitter letter to the wretch, 
which I left for him obvious enough ; and I suppose he 
has it by this time« I kept no copy of it. I shall recol. 
lect the contents, and give you the particulars of all, at 
more leisure. 

I am sure yon will approve of my escape — the rather, 
as the people of the house must be very vile : for they, 
and that Dorcas too, did hear me (I know they did) cry 
out for help : if the fire had been other than a vilknous 
plot (although in the morning, to blind them, I pretended 
to think it otherwise) they would have been alarmed as 
mnch as I ; and have run in, hearing me scream, to com^ 
fort me, supposing my terror was the fire ; to relieve me, 
supposing it were any thing else. Bat the vile Dorcas 
went away as soon as she saw the wretch throw his arms 
about me ! — Bless me, my dear, I had only my slippers 
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and an under*peificoat on. I was frighted out of my bed, 
hy her cries of fire ; and that I should be burnt to ashes in 
a moment — and she to go awaj, and neyer to return, 
nor atiy body else ! And yiet I heard women's Tolces in 
the next room ; indeed I did — an evident contrivance of 
them all : — God be praised, I am out of their house ! 

My terror is not yet over : I can hardly think myself 
safe : every well-dressed n^an I see from my windows, 
whether on horseback or on foot, I think to be him. 

I know you will expedite an answer. A man and horse 
will be prbcured me to-morrow early, to carry ,this. To 
be sure, you cannot return an answer by the same man, 
because you must see Mrs* Townsend first : nevertheless, 
I shall wait with impatience till you can ; having no friend 
but you to apply to ; and being such a stranger to this part 
of the world, that I know not which way to turn myself; 
whither to go ; nor what to do — What . a dreadful hand 
have I made of it ! 

Mrs. Moore, at whose house I am, is a wid<^w, and of 
good character; and of t)kis one of )ier neighbours, of 
whom I bought a handkerchief, purposely to make in* 
quiry before I would venture, informed me^ . 

I will not set my foot out of doors, tiU I have your 
direction : and I am the more secure, having dropt words 
to the people of the hoose where the coach set me down, 
as if I expected a chariot to meet me in my way to Hen. 
don ; a village a little distance from this. And when I 
left their house, I walked backward and forward upon 
the hill ; at first, not knowing what to do ; and after, 
wards, to be certain that I was not watched before I ven. 
tured to inquire after a lodging. 

You will direct for me, my dear, by the name of Mrs. 
Harriot Lucas. 
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Had I not made my escape when I did, I was resolT^ 
to attempt it again and again. He was gone to the Com. 
mons for a license, as he wrote me word ; for I refused 
to see him, notwithstanding the promise iie extorted 
from me. 

How hard, how next to impossible, my doar, to ayoid 
many lesser deTiations, when we are betrayed into a ca. 
pitai one ! 

For fear I should not get away at my first effort, I had 
apprized him, that I would not set eye upon him under a 
week, in order to gain myself time for it in different 
ways. And were I so to haye been watched as to hare 
made it necessary, I would, after such an instance of the 
connirance of the women of the house, have run out into 
the street, and thrown myself into the next house I could 
have entered, or claim protection from the first person I 
had met — Women to desert the cause of a poor creature 
of their own sex, in such a situationy what must they 
be I — Then, such poor guilty sort of figures did they make 
in the morning after he was gone out — so earnest to get 
me up stairs, and to couTince me, by the scorched window, 
boards, and burnt curtains and Yaliens^ that the fire was 
real — ^that (although I seemed to belieye all they would 
have me believe) I was more and more resolved to get out 
of their house at all adrentures* 

When I began, I thought to write but a few lines. 
But, be my subject what it will, I know not how to con. 
elude when I write to^^ou. It was always so r it is not 
therefore owing peculiarly to that most interesting and 
unhappy sKoation, which you will allow, however, to en. 
gross at present the whole mind of 

Your unhappy, but eTer.afiectionate 

GIARISSA HARLOWE. 
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LETTER VI. 

Mtt. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BBLFOR0, ESQ. 

Friday MoiniDg, post Two o'Clock. 
lo Trtumphe f — lo Clarissa, sing ! — Once more, what a 
happy man thy friend ! — A silly dear norice, to be heard 
to tell the coachman where to carry her ! — And to go to 
Hampsteady of all the Tillages about London ! — ^The place 
where we had been together more than once ! 

Methinks I am sorry she managed no better ! — I shall 
find the recovery of her too easy a task, I fear ! Had she 
but known how much difficnlty enhances the ralue of any 
thing with me, and had she had the least notion of obliging 
me by it, she would nerer have stopt short at Hampsteady 
surely. 

Well, but after all this exultation, thou wilt ask. If I 
haye already got back my charmer ? — I hare not : — Bat 
knowing where she is, is almost the same thing as harmg 
her in my power. And it delights me to think how she 
will start and tremble when I first pop upon her ! How 
she will look with conscious guilt, that will more than wipe 
off my guilt of Wednesday night, when she sees her injured 
lorer, and acknowledged husband, from whom, the greatest 
of felonies, she would haye stolen herself. 

But thou wilt be impatient to know how I came by my 
lights. Read the enclosed here, and remember the in. 
strucdoBs which from time to time, as I haye told thee, I 
haye given my fellow, in apprehension of such an elope«> 
ment ; and that will tell thee all, and what I may reason « 
ably expect from the rascal's diligence and management, 
he wishes ever to see my face again. 
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I receired it about half an hour ago, just as I was going 
to lie down in my clothes, and • it has made me so mndi 
alive, that, midnight as it is, I have sent for a Blont*s 
chariot, to attend me here by day peep, with my usual 
coachman^ if possible ; and knowing liot what else to do 
with myself, I sat down, and, in the joy of my heart, hare 
not only written thus iisr, but hate concluded upon the 
measures I shall take when admitted to her presence : for 
well am I aware of the difficulties I shall hare to contend 
with from her perverseness. 

0OIVNORED BUR, 

1 HIS is to sertifie your Honner, as how I am heer at 
Hamestct, where I have found out my hidy to be in logins 
at one Mrs. Moore^s, near upon Hamestet-Hethe. And I 
have so ordered matters, that her ladiship cannot stur bat 
I roust hare notice of her goins and comins. As I knowed 
I durst not look into your Honner's fase, if I had not found 
out my lady, thoff she was gone off the prems's in a quarter 
of an hour, as a man may say ; so I knowed you would 
be glad at hart to know I have found her out : and so I 
send thiss Petur Patrick, who is to have 5 shillings, it 
beifig now UjBar 12 of the clock at nite ; for he would not 
■stur without a hearty drink too besides : and I was willing 
all shulde be snug likeways^at the logins before I sent. 

I have munny of youre Honner^s ; but 1 thought as how, 
if the man was payed by me beforend, he mought play trix ; 
so left that to your Honner, 

My lady knows nothing of my being hereaway. > But I 
thoute it best not to lere the plase, because she has taken 
the logins bat for a fue nitcs. 

If your Honner come to the Upper Flax, I will be in 
site all the day about the tapp.house or the Hethe. I have 
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borroued another cote, instead of your Honner's IHerie) 
and a blacke wigg ; so cannot he knoen bj my ladj, iff 
88 howe she shnld see me : and hare made as if I had the 
tooth.ake ; so with mj hancriffe at my moth^, the teth 
which your Honner was pleased to bett out with yonr 
Honner's fyste, and my dam'd wide mothe, as your Hon. 
ner nottfys it to be, cannot be knoen to be mine. 

The two inner letters I had from my lady, before she 
went off the prems's. One was to be left at Mr. Wilson's 
for Miss Howe. The next was to be for your Honner. 
But I knowed you was not at the plase directed ; and be« 
ing afear'd of what fell out, so I kept them for your Hon. 
ner, and so could not give um to you, until I seed you. 
Miss How's I only made belief to her ladiship as I carried 
it, and sed as how there was nothing left tor bur, as she 
wuhed to knoe : so here they be bothe. 
I nm, may it please your HoDner, 

Your Honner's most dutiful, 

And, wonce more, happy servant, 

WM. SUMMEKS. 



The two inner letters, as Will, calls them, 'tis plain, were 
written for no other purpose, but to send him out of the 
way with them, and one of them to amuse me. That di. 
rected to Miss Howe is only this : — 

Thursday, .Jane 8. 

I WRITE this, my dear Miss Howe, only for a feint, and 

to see if it will go current. I shall write at large Tery 

soon, if not miserably prevented 111 

CL.H. 



Now, Jack, will not her feints justify mine ! Does 
she not ioTade my province, thinkest thou ? And is it not 
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now fiiirly come to — Who $hall m0si deceive and cheat 
the other? So, I thank my stars, we are upon a par at 
last, as to this point, which Is a great ease to my con« 
scieace, thou mmst believe. And if what Hndibras tells us 
18 true, the dear fogitrre has abo abondance of pleasure to 
come. 

Doahtless the pleaaore is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 
As lookers-on find most delight, 
Who least perceive the juggler's sleight ; 
And srill the less they understand, 
The more admire the slight of hand. 



This my dear juggler's letter to me ; the other inner 
letter sent by Will. 

MR. LovELAcs, Thursday, Jane 8. 

Do not give me cause to dread your return. If you 
would not that I should hate you for ever, send me half a 
line by the bearer, to assure me that you will not attempt 
to see me for a week to come. I cannot look you in the 
face without equal confusion and indignation. The oblige 
ing me in this, is but a poor atonement for your last night's 
rile behaviour. 

Yon may pass this time in a journey to Lord MJs ; and 
I cannot doubt, if the ladies of your family are as fayour* 
able to me, as you haye assured me they are, but that you 
will haye interest enough to preyail with one of them to 
oblige me with their company. After your baseness of last 
night, you will not wonder, that I insist upon this proof of 
your future honour. 

If Captain Tomlinson comes mean time, I can hear what 
he has to say, and send you an account of it. 
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But in leiB than a week if jou see me, it must be owing 
to a fresh act of Tiolence, of which yon know not the con^ 
sequence. 

Send me the requested line, if ever you expect to hare 
the forgiveness confirmed, the promise of which you ex. 
torted from 

The unhappy 

CL.H. 



Now, Belford, what canst thou say in behalf of this 
sweet rogue of a lady ? What canst thou say for her ? 'Tis 
apparent, that she was fully determined upon an elope* 
ment when she wro(e it. And thus would she make me of 
party against myself, by drawing me in to give her a week's 
time to complete it. And, more wicked still, send me 
upon a fool's errand to bring up one of my cousins. — When 
we came to have the satisfaction of finding her gone off, and 
me exposed for ever ! — What punishment can be bad enough 
for such a little TiUain of a lady ? 

But mind, moreover, how plausibly she accounts by this 
billet, (supposing she should not find an opportunity of 
elopin r before i returned,) for the resolution of not seeing 
me for a week ; and for the bread and butter expedient ! — 
So childish as we thought it ! 

The chariot is not come ; and if it were, it is yet too 
soon for every thing but my impatience. And as I have 
already taken all my measures, and can think of nothing 
but my triumph, I will resume her violent letter, in order 
to strengthen my resolutions against her. I was before in 
too gloomy a way to proceed with it. But now the sub* 
ject is all alive to me, and my gayer fancy, like the sun. 
beams, will irradiate it, and turn she solemn deep-green 
into a brighter verdure. 
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I When I have called upon my charmer to explain some 
parts of her letter, and to atone for others, I will send it, 
or a copy of it, to thee. 

Suffice it at present to teU thee, in the lint place, that 
she is determined never to be my mfe. — ^To be sore there 
ought to be no compulsion in so material a case. CompnU 
sion was her parents' .fault, which I have censored so se. 
Terely, that I shall hardly be guilty of the same.. I am 
therefore glad I know her mind as to this-essential point. 
- 1 hare ruined her ! she says. — Now that's a fib, take it 
her own way — ^if I had, she would not, perhaps, hare roa 
away from me. 

She is thrown upon the wide world! Now I own that 
Hampstead-heath. affords yery pretty and yery extensive, 
prospects ; but 'tis not the wide world neither. And sop* 
ppse that to be her grievance, I hope soon to restore her to 
a narrower, 

' 1 am the enemy of her souly as well as of her honour ! 
— Confoundedly severe ! Nevertheless, another fib ! — 
For I love her soul very well ; but think no more of it in 
this case than of my own. 

She is to be thrown upon strangers I — ^And is not that 
her owi| fault ? — Much against my will, I am sure ! 

She is cast from a state of independency into one of 
obligation. She never was in a state of independency ; 
nor is it fit a woman should, of any age, or in any state of 
life. And as to the state of obligation, there is no such 
thing as living without being beholden to somebody. Mu. 
toal obligation is the very essence and soul of the social 
and commercial life : — Why should she be. exempt from it? 

1 am sure the person she raves at desires not such an ex.* 
emption ; has been \oog dependent upon her ; and wauld 

VOL, V, F 
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rejoice t6 o^b further obligations to her than be can 
boast of hitherto. 

She talks of her /a^Aer'f curse! — But have I not repaid 
him for it an hnodred fold in the same coin ? Bnt whj 
most the fautts of oUier people be laid at my door ? Hate 
I not enow of my omn ? 

. Bnt the grey-eyed dawn begins to peep— let me snm »p 
all. 

In short, then, the dear creature's letter b a collecfios 
of invectiTes not Tery new to me; though the occasion for 
them, no doubt is new to her, A little sprrnkHng of the 
romantic and contradictory runs through it. She loTes, and 
she hates ; she encourages me to pursue her^ by telling me 
I safely may ; and yet she begs I will not. She appro. 
Kends poTerty and wkuty. yet resolres to give away her 
estate ; To giatify whom ? — ^Why, in short, those who Iuto 
been the cause of her misfortunes. And, finally, though 
shereitoHes neter to be mine, yet she has some regrets at 
leaving me, because of the opening prospects of a reconci. 
nation with her friends. 

But nerer did morning dawn so tardily as this ! — Neitiier 
is the chariot yet come. 



A «a:ir7i.ENAN to speak with me, Dorcas ? — Who can 
want me thus early ? 

Captain Tomlinson, sayest thou > Sorely he must hate 
trayelled alt night ! Early riser as I am, hew could ho 
think to find me up thus early? 

Let but the chariot come,, and he shall accompany me in 
|t to the bottom' of the hill, (though he retnrn to town on 
foot ; for the Captain is all obliging goodness,) that I may 
hear ail be has to say, and tell hint all my piind, and lose 
no time. 
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Well, now I am sMMed that tUs rebelltons fliglit will 
torn to my advantage, as all crashed rebellions do to tiio 
adTantage of a sovereign in possession. 



Deae Captain, I rejoice to see you— jnst in the nick of 

time—See! See! 

The roiy^fiiigei'd morn appearty - *' 
Attd ftom her mantle jriiakes her tens : 
The sum ariting mortals cheers. 
And drives the rising mists Bvnj, 
In promise of a glorious day. 

Excuse me, Sir, that I salute you from my favourite 
bard. He that rises with the lark will sing with the 
lark. Strange news since I saw you, Captain! — Poor 
mistaken lady ! — But you have too much goodness, I know, 
to reveal to her uncle Harlowe the errors of this capricious 
beanty. It will 4II turn out for the best. Ton must ac. 
company me part of the way. I know the delight you, 
take in composing differences. But 'tis the task of the 
prudent to heal the breeches made by the rashness and foUjr 
of the imprudent. 



And now, (all around me so still and so silent,) the rat- 
tling of the chariot. wheels at a street's distance do I hear ! 
And to this angel of a woman I fly I 

Reward, O God of Love! [The cause is thy own!] Re- 
ward thou, as it deserves, my suffering perseverance ! — 
Succeed my endeavours to bring back to thy obedience this 
charming fugitive ! Make her acknowled her rashness ; 
repent her insults ; implore my forgiveness ; beg to be 
reinstated in my favour, and that I will bury in oblivion 
the remembrance of her heinous offence against thee, and 
against me, thy faithful votary. 
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Ths chariot HA the door ! — I come ! I come t. 
• I attend you, good Captain^— 
Indeed, Sir — 
Pray, Sir — civility is not ceremony. 

■ 

And now, dressed like a bridegroom, my heart elated 
l^eyond that of the most desiring one, (attended by a foot- 
man whom my beloyed neTer saw,) I am already at 
llampstead! 
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MR. LOYEIiACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Upper-Flask, Hampstead, Fri. morn. 7 o'cleck. (June 9.) 

X AM now here, and here haye been this hour and half. — 
What an industrious spirit have I !— Nobody can say 
that I eat the bread of idleness. I take true pains for 
all the pleasure. I enjoy. I cannot but admire myself 
strangely ; for certainly, with this active soul, I should 
have made a very great figure in whatever station I had 
filled. But had 1 been a prince, (to be sure I should 
have made a most nobte prince !) I should have led up a 
military dance equal to that of the great Macedonian. I 
should have added kingdom to kingdom, and despoiled all 
my neighbour sovereigns, in order to have obtained the 
name of Robert the Qreat ! And I would have gone to 
.war with the Great Turk, and the Persian, and Mogul, 
lor the seraglios ; for not one of those eastern monarchs 
should have had a pretty woman to bless himself with till 
I had done with her.. 
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And now I hare so mnch' leisure upon my harids, ^at, 
after hayiog informed myself of all necessary particulars, I 
am set to my short-hand writing in order to keep up with 
time as well as I can ; for the subject is now become wor. 
thy of me ; and it is yet too soon, I doubt, to pay my com. 
pliments to my charmer,' after air her fatigues for two or. 
three days past. And, moreover, I have abundance of 
matters preparative to my future proceedings to recount^^ 
in order to connect and render ail intelligible. 

I parted with the Captain at the foot of the hill, trebly 
instructed ; that is to say, as to the fact, to the probable^ 
and to the possible. If my beloved and I can meet, and 
make up without the mediating of this voorthy gentleman, 
it will be so much the better. As little foreign aid as pos. 
sible in my amorous conflicts has always been a rule with 
me ; though here 1 have been obliged to call in so much. 
And who knows but it may be the better for the lady the 
less she makes necessary > I cannot bear that she should sit 
so indifferent to me as to be in earnest to part with me for 
ever upon so s fight, or even upon any occasion. If 1 
find she is — but no more threatenings till she is in my 
power — thou knowest what I have vowed. 

All Will.'s account, from the lady*s flight to his finding 
her again, all the accounts of the people of the house, the 
coachman's information to Will., and so forth, collected 
together, stand thus : 

* The Hampstead coach, when the dear fugitive came to 
^ it, had but two passengers in it. But she made the fellow 
^ go off directly, paying for the vacant places. 

^ The two passengers directing the coachman to set theib 
^ Aown at the Upper Flask, she bid him set her down 
^ there also. 

* They took leave of her, [very respectfully, no doubt,] 
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< Md ihe wmt into the hoofe, aad ukad, if the coiid DDl 

< ]nT€ a iUk of t«A, and a rooM to Iwrielf lor half aa 

'hoar. 

' The^ fhowed her apto the rerj room where I nowaak 
' She set at the rerj table I bow write npoa ; aad, I be. 

< liere, the chair I sit in wat her's.' O Belford, if thoa 
knoweet wliat lore is, thoa wilt be able to aeooant for 
Aefe Mtnuiim* 

^ She seemed spiritless and tatlgaed. The gentlewo* 
' nan herself cliose to attend so genteel and lordy a guest. 
^ She asked her if she woold ha^e bread and batter with tier 
<tea? 

< No. Slie could not eat. 

' They had very good biscoits. 
' As she pleased. 

< The gentlewoman stept ont for some, and retoming on 
' a sodden, she observed the sweet fogithe endeavouring to 
' restrain a riolent borst of .grief to which she had giwen 

* waj in that little interral. 

* However, when the tea came, she made the landladj 
' sit down with her, and asked her abnodance of qoestioBS, 
' about the Tillages and roads in the neighbourhood* 

* Tiie gentlewoman took notice to her, thai she seew$ed 
^ to be troubled in mind. 

^ Tender spirits, she replied, could not part with dear 

* friends without concern.' 

She meant ete, no doubt. 

< She made no inquiry about a lodging, though by the 
' sequel, thon'lt observe, that she seemed to intend to go no 

* forther that night than Hempstead. But after she had 
' drank two dishes, and pot a biscuit in her pocket, 

* [sweet soul ! to serve for her supper, perhaps,] she laid 

* down halCouerown ; and refusing change, n^^uag^ took 



^ leare, vayiag the woqU proceed tonrftrds Headoa ; tiie 
^ distance to wiuch htd lieeH one of her questions. 

^ They offered to send to know if a Hampstead coach 
< were Bot to go to Hendon that oTening. 

^ No matter, she s^d— ^perhaps she might meet the 
^ ^ariot' 

Another of her feints y I suppose: for how, or with 
whom, could any thing of this sort hare been concerted 
moe yesterday morning ? 

^ She had,* as the people took notice to one another, 
^ soiAeduQg 80 nncommooly noble in her air, and in her 
^ person and behaviour, that they were sure she was of 
^ quality. And having no servant with her of either sex, 
^ her eyes, [her fine eyes, the gentlewoman called themy 
^ stranger as she was, and a woman!] being swelled and 
^ red, they were sure there was an elopement in the case, 
^ either from parents or guardians ; for they supposed her 
^ too young and soo maidenly to be a married lady ; and 
' were she married, no husband would let such % fine young 
^ creature be unattended and alone ; nor give her cause for 
^ so much grief, as seemed to be settiLed in her countenance. 
^ Then at times she seemed to be so bewildered, they said, 
' that they were afraid she had it in her head to make away 

< with herself. 

< All these things pot together, excited their curiosity ; 

< and they engaged a/ieery servant, as they called a foot* 
' man who was drinking with Kit. the hostler, at the tap. 

< house, to wateh all her motions. This fellow reported 

* the following particulars, as they were re«reported to me : 

^ She indeed went towards Hendon, passing by the sign 
^ of the Castle on the Heath ; then, stopping, looked about 
^ her, and down into the valley before her. Then, turn. 

* ing her face towards Lmdon^ she seemed, by tho motion 
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<of her handkerchief to her ejei, to weep ; repenting 
^ [who knows ?] Jthe rash step she had taken, and wishing 
^ herself back again.' 

Better for her, if she do, Jack, once more I say ! — Woe 
be to the girl who could think of marrjiog me, yet to be 
able to run away from me, and renounce me for erer ! 

^ Then, continuing on a few paces, she stopt again — and, 

< as if disliking h^r road, again seeming to weep, directed 

< her course back towards Hampstead.' 

I am glad she wept so mnch, because no heart bursts, 
(be the occasion for the sorrow what it will,) which has 
that kindly relief. Hence I hardly eyer am mored at the 
sight of these pellucid fugitiyes in a fine woman. How 
often, in the past tweWe hours, hare I wished that I could 
cry most confoundedly ? 

< She then saw a coach-and-four driving towards her 
} empty. She crossed the path she was in, as if to meet it, 

< and seemed to intend to speak to the coachman, had he 
^ stopt or spoken first. He as earnestly looked at her. — 
^ Erery one did so who passed her, (so the man who dog. 
^ ged her was the less suspected.') — Happy rogue of a 
coachman, hadstthou known whose notice thou didst en. 
gage, and whom thou mightest have obliged ! — It was the 
divine Clarissa Harlowe at whom thou gazedst! — Mine 
own Clarissa Harlowe ! — But it was well for me that thou 
wert.as undistinguishing as the beasts thou droyest ; other, 
wise, what a wild-goose chace had I been led ? 

^ The lady, as well as the coachman, in short, seemed to 
^ want resolution ; — the horses kept on — [the fellow's head 
^ and ejes^ no doubt, turned behind him,] and the distance 
' soon lengthened beyond recall. With a wistful eye she 

< looked after him ; sighed and wept again ; as the servant 
^ who then slyly passed her, observed. 
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' Bj this time she had reached the houses. She looked 

< up at eyery one as she passed * now and then breathing 
* upon her bared hand, and applying it to her swelled eyes^ 

< to abate the redness, and dry the 'tears. At last, seeing 

< a bill up for letting lodgings, she walked backwards and 

< forwards half a dozen times, as if unable to determine 
^ what to do. And then went farther into the town, and 

< there the fellow, being spoken to by one of his familiars, 
' lost her for a few minutes : but he soon saw her come 
' out of a linen-drapery shop, attended with a servant. 
' maid, having, as he believed, bought some little matters, 
^ and, as it proved, got that maid-servant to go with her 
' t#-the house she is now at.* 

^ The fellow, after watting about an hour, and not seeing 
' her come out, returned, concluding that she had taken 

< lodgings there.' 

Aod here, supposing my narrative of the dramatic kind, 
euds Act the first. And now begins 

ACT II. 

ScsNK. — Hampsiead Heath continued^ 
Enter my Rascal, 

WiLi.. having got at all these particulars, by exchang. 
ing others as frankly against them, with which I had for. 
merly prepared him both verbally and in writing.—- 1 found 
the people already of my party, and full of good wishes for 
my success, repeating to me all they told him. 

But he had first acquainted me with the accounts he had 
given them of his lady and me. It is necessary that I gire 
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thee the pnrticulari of hif tale, and I have a little tiine upon 
my hands : for the mud of the house, who had been out of 
an ernuid, tells us, that she saw Mrs. Moore, [with whom 
mast be my first business,] go into the house of a young 
gentleman, within a few doors of her, who has a maiden 
sister, Miss Rawlins by name, so notified for prudence, 
that none of her acquaintance undertake any thing of con* 
sequence without consulting her. 

Meanwhile my honest coachman is walking about Miss 
Rawlins^s door, in order to bring me notice of Mrs. Moore's 
return to her own house. I hope her gossip*s«tale will be 
as soon told as mine— which take as follows ; — 

WiU. told them, before I came, ^ That his My was bnt 
^ lately married to one of the finest gentlemen in the world. 
' Bnt that he, being very gay and lively, she was moriai 
^ jealous of him ; and, in a fit of that sort, had eloped from 
^ him. For although she loved him dearly, and be dpated 
' upon her, (as well he might, since, as they had seen, she 
^ was the finest creature that ever the iun shone upon^) 
^ yet she was apt to be Yety wilful and sullen, if he might 
^ take the liberty to say so — but truth was truth ;— and if 
*' she could not have her own way in every thing, would be 
^ for leaving him. That she had three or four times played 
^ his master such tricks ; but with all the virtue and innou 
^ cence tn the world ; running away to an intimate friend 
'^ of her's, who, though a young lady of honour, was but 
' too indulgent to her in this onit/ failing ; for wbidi rea. 
^ son hb master had brought her to London lodgings ; their 
^ usual residence being in the country : and that, on his 
^ refusing to satisfy her about a lady he had been seen with 
* in St. James's Park, she had, for the first time since she 
^ came to town, served his master thus, whom he had left 
^ half.distracted on that account.' 



Andtndjvdihemij^ poorgentlenan! ciiedthelio* 
uest Iblks, pitying me before €ttej saw me. 

* He told tken how he came by his intelligence of her ; 

< and made himsdf snch an interest with them, that thej 
^ helped him to a change of clodies for himself; and the 

< landloidy at his request, privatelj inquired, if the lady 
' actoally remained at Mrs. Moore*s, and for how long she 
' had taken the lodgings ? — ^which he found only to be for 
^ a wedL certain ; bat she had said, that she beliered she 
^ ihonid hardly stay so long. And then it was that he 
' wrote his letter, and sent it by honest Peter Patrick, as 
^thonhastheaidL' 

When I came, my person and dress haying answered 
WilL*8 description, the people were ready to worship me. 
1 WMT umdUlien sighed, now-andi^en put on a lighter air ; 
wUdi, howerer, I designed should show more of Texation 
ilLdiilgnised, than of real cheerfulness ; and they told Will, 
it was a tihonsand pities so fine a lady should haTe such 
skMish tricks ; adding, that she might expose herself to 
great dangers by them ; for that there were rakes every 
iHbere— {]£ooelace« in every corner^ Jack /] and many 
aboot that town, who would leave nothing unattempted to 
get into her company ; and although they might not prevail 
QpoD her, yet nughi they nevertheless hnrt her reputaf ion ; 
and, in time^ estrange tiie affections of so fine a gentleman 
from her. 

G<x>d sensible people these ! — Hey, Jack I 

Here, Landlord, one word widi yon. — My servant, I 
find, has acquainted yon with the reason of my coming this 
way. — ikJBL unhappy afiiir. Landlord!— A veiy unhappy 
aftir!-*B«t never was there a aiore virtuous woman. 

So, Sir, die seems to be. A diousand pities her ladyship 
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has such ways — and to so good-humoured a gentleman as 
you seem to be. Sir, 

Mother-spoilt^ Landlord ! — Mother.spoilt !-^that*s the 
thing ! — But [sighing] 1 must make the best of U, What 
I want you to do for me is to lend me a great.coat. — I 
care not what it is. If my spouse should see me at a dis. 
tance, she would make it very difficult for me to get at her 
speech. A great-coat with a cape, if you haye one. I 
must come upon her before she is aware. 

I am afraid, Sir, I have none At for such a gentlemau as 
you. 

O, any thing will do ! — ^The worse the better. 

Exit Landlord. — Recent er with tzeo greatmcoats. 

Ay, Landlord, this will be best; for I can button the 
cape over the lower part of my face. Don't I look devil- 
ishly down and concerned. Landlord ? 

I never saw a gentleman with a better-natured look.— 
'Tis pity you should hare such trials. Sir, 

I must be very unhappy, no doubt of it. Landlord."^ 
And yet I am a little pleased, you must needs think,, that 
I hare found her out before any great inconvenience has 
arisen to her. However, if I cannot break her of these 
freaks, she'll break my heart ; for I do love her with all 
her failings. 

The good woman, who was' within hearing of all this, 
pitied me much. 

Pray, your Honour, said she, if I may be so bold, was 
madam ever a mamma ? 

No — [and I sighed.] — We have been but a little while 
married ; and as I may say to you^ it' is her own fault that 
she is not in that way. [Not a word of a lie in this^ Jack.] 
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Bot to tell yon truth, Madam, she may be compared to the 
dog in the manger — 

I understand you, Sir, [simpering,] she is but young. 
Sir. I hare heard of one or two such skittish young 
ladles, ill my time, Sir. — But when madam is in that way, 
I dare say, as she loves you, (and it would be strange if she 
did not !) all this will be over, and she may make the best 
of wiTes* 

That's all my hope. 

She is a fine lady as I ever beheld. — I hope. Sir, you 
won't be too severe. She'll get over all these freaks, if 
once she be a mamma, 1 warrant. 

I can't be severe to her — she knows that. The tooment 
I see her, all resentment is over with me, if sBe give me but 
one kind look. 

All this time I was adjusting my horseman's coat, and 
Will, was putting in the ties of my wig*, and buttoning the 
cape over my chin. 

I asked the gentlewoman for a little powder. She 
brought me a powder-box, and I slightly shook the puff 
oTer my hat, and flapt one side of it, though the lace looked 
a little too gay for my covering ; and, slouching it over my 
eyes. Shall I be known, think you, Madam ? 

Your Honour is so expert. Sir ! — I wish, if I may be so 
bold, your lady has not som^ cause to be jealous. But it 
will be impossible, if you keep your laced clothes covered, 
that any Ix>dy should know you in that dress to be the 
same gentleman — except they find you out by your clocked 
stockings. « 

Well observed — Can't you. Landlord, lend or sell me a 
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pair of stockings, that will draw orer these ? I can cat off 
the feet, if they won't go into my shoes. 

He could let me have a pair of coarse, bat deaa, slirnip 
stockings, if I pleased. 

The best in the world for the purpose. 

He fetched tlion. Will, drew them on; and mj leff 
then made a good gonty appearance. 

The good woman smiling, wished roe success ; and so did 
the landlord. And as thon knowest that I am not a bad 
mimic, I took a cane, which I borrowed of the landlord, 
and stooped in the shoulders to a quarter of a foot of km 
height, and stomped awaj cross to the bowliog.greeB, 
to practise a little the hobbling gait of a govtf man.— 
The landlady whispered her husband, as Will, tells ne, 
He's a good one, I warrant him — I dare say the fault lies 
not at all of one ride. While mine host replied, That I was 
so livelj and ^o good-natured a gentleman, ttM he did 
not know who could be angry with me, do what I woald. 
A sensible fellow ! — I wish my charmer were of the saoie 
opinion. 

And now I am going to try if I can't agree with goodjr 
Moore for lodgings and otiier conreniencies for my rick 
wife. 

^ Wife, Lorelace?' methinks thon intem^atest, 

Tes, wife^ for who knows what cautiens tiie dear Ivgl- 
tire may hare given in apprehension of me ? 

^ But has goody Moore any odier lodgings to let?* 

Yes, yes ; I iure taken care of tiiat ; and find tet 
she has just such couTeniendes as I want. Aad I luMVV 
that my wife wiU like them. For, although married, I 
can do ereiy thing I please ; and that's a bold word, yoa 
know. But had she only a garret to let, I would bare 
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liked it ; and been a poor author afraid of arrests, and 
nade that my place of refage ; yet would have made shift 
to pay beforehand for what I bad. I can sait myself to 
any condition, that's my comfort. 



The widow Moore returned ! say you P^-Down, down, 
fintterer ! — This impertinent heart is more troublesome to 
me than my conscience, I think. — I shall be obliged to 
boarsen my Toice, and roughen my character, to keep np 
with its pappfly dancings. 

fint let me see, shall I be angry or pleased when I am 
admitted to my belored's presence? 

Angry to be snre.-^Has she not broken her word with 
me ? — ^At a time too when I was meditating to do her 
gratcfnl justice ? — And is not breach of word a dreadfol 
ciine in good folks ? — I have ever been for forming my 
judgment of the nature of things and actions, not so much 
from what they are in themseWes, as from the character 
of the actors. Thns it would be as odd a thing in such as 
we to keep onr words with a woman, as it would be 
wicked in her to break her's to us. 

Seest thou not that this unseasonable gravity is admtt. 
ted to quell the palpitations of this unmanageable heart? 
But still it will go on with its boundings. 1*11 try as I 
tide in my chariot to tranquiliize, 

< Ride, Bob. ! so little a way ?' 

Yes, ride. Jack ; for am I not lame ? And will it not 
kwk well to have a lodger who keeps his chariot ? What 
widow, what servant, asks questions of a man with an 
equipage? 

My coachman, as weH as my other servant, is under 
Wlll.'s tuition. 

Never was there such a Udeoos rascal as he has made 
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himself. The devil only and his o/Aer master can know 
him. They both have set their marks upon him. As to 
my honour's mark, it will never be out of his dam*d 
voide mot he J as he calls it. For the dog will be hanged 
before he can lose the rest of his teeth by age. 
I am gone. 



Letter viii. 



- BIB. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, .ESQ. 

Hampstead, Friday Night, June 9. 
jVow, Belford, for the narrative of narratives. I will 
continue it as I have opportunity ; ai^d that so dexte. 
rously, that, if I break off twenty times, thou shalt not 
discern where I piece my thread. 

Although j^rievously afflicted with the gout, I alighted 
out of my chariot (leaning very hard on my cape with one 
hand, add on my new servant's shoulder with the other) 
the same instant almost that he had knocked at the door, 
that I might be sure of admission into the house. 

I took care to button my great coat about me, and to 
cover with it even the pummel of my sword, it bemg a 
little too gay for my years. I knew not what occasion I 
might have for my sword. I stooped forward ; blinked 
with my eyes to conceal their lustre [no vanity in saying 
ibsit. Jack] ; my chin wrapt up for the tooth-ache ; my 
slouched, laced hat, and so much of my wig as was vi- 
sible, giving me, all together, the appearance of an anti- 
quated bean. 
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My wlCe, I resolved beforelund, shoold have a compli- 
catioD of disorders. 

The maid came to Uie door. I asked for her mistress. 
She allowed me info one of the parlours ; and I sat down 
with a gouty Oh ! — 

Enter Goodj/ Moore. 

Y«ur ser?ant. Madam — bvt yon must excuse rae ; I 
casnot w^ stand — 1 find by the bil] at the door, that yeu 
have lodgings to let ^mumbling my words as if, lilie my 
man Will., I had iost some of my fore-teeth] : be pleased, 
to inform me what they are ; for I like your situation — 
and I will tell you my family — I have a wife, a good old 
woman — older than myself, by the way, a pretty deal. 
She is in a bad state of health, and is advised into the [lamp, 
stead air. She will have two maid servants and a footman. 
The coach or chariot (I shall not have them up both togo- 
ther) we can put up any where, and the coachman will be 
with bb horses. 

When, Sir, shall you want to come in ? 

I will take thera from this very day ; and, if coove. 
nient, will bring my wife in the afternoon. 

Perhaps, Sir, you would board, as well as lodge .' 

That as you please. It will save me the trouble of 
bringing my cook, if we do. And I suppose you have 
servants who know how to dress a couple of dishes. My 
wife must eat plain food, and I don't love kick-shaws. 

We have a single iady,who will be gone in t\to or three 
days. She hag one of the best apartments : that will 
then be at liberty. 

You have one or two good ones mean time, I presume, 
Madam, just to receive my wife ; for we have losi 
■these dama'd physicbns — excuse me, Madam, I 
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tised to curse ; bat it is owing to th« lore I hate for mf 
^ife — they have kept her in hand^ till they are ashamed to 
take more fees, and now advise her to the air^ I wish we 
had sent her hither at Grst, But we must now make the 
best of it. 

Excuse me, Madam^ [for she looked hard at me,] thatt 
am muffled up in this warm weather. I am but too sen. 
siblc that I have left my chamber sooner than I oaght^ 
and perhaps shall hare a return of my goUt for it. I came 
out thus muffled up with a dreadful pain in my jaws ; aft 
ague in them, I believe. But my poor dear will not be 
satisfied with any body's care but mine. And, as I told 
you, we hare lost time. 

You shall see what accommodations I hare, if yon 
please, Sir. But I doubt you are too lame to walk up 
stairs. 

I can make shift to hobble up now I hare rested a little. 
I'll just look upon the apartment my wife is to hare. Any 
thing may do for the servants : and as you seem to be a 
good sort of gentlewoman, I shan't stand for a price, and 
will pay well besides for the trouble I shall gire. 

She led the way ; and I, helping myself by the banis* 
ters, made shift to get up with less fatigue than I expected 
from ancles so weak. But oh ! Jack, what was Sixtus the 
Vth.'s artful depression of his natural powers to mine, 
when, as the half.dead Montalto, he gaped for the pre« 
lendedly unsought pontificate, and the moment he was 
chosen leapt upon the prancing beast, which it was thought 
by the amazed conclave he was not able to mount, without 
help of chairs and men ? Never was there a more joy- 
ous heart and lighter heels than mine joined together i 
yet both denied their functions i the one fluttering in se- 
cret, ready to burst its bars for relief.ful expressioQ, the 
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^tliers obliged to an hobbling motion ; when^ onrestrained, 
they would, in their master's imagination, have mounted 
him to the lunar world without the help of a ladder. 

There were three rooms on a floor : two of them hand* 
some; and the third, she said, still handsomer ; but the 
lady was in it. 

I saw,' I saw she was ! for as I hobbled up, crying out 
upon my weak ancles, in the hoarse mumbling voice I had 
assumed, I beheld a little piece of her as she just cast an 
eye (with the door a.jar, as they call it) to obserre who 
was coming up ; and, seeing such an old clumsy fellow, 
great coated in weather so warm, slouched and muffled up, 
she withdrew, shutting the dqor without any emotion. 
But it was not so with me ; for thou canst not imagine 
fmw my heart danced to my mouth, at the yery glimpse of 
her; so that I was afraid the thump, thump, thumping 
Tillain, which had so lately thumped as much to no pur. 
pose, would hare choked me. 

I liked the lodging well ; and the more as she said the 
third room was still handsomer. I must sit down, Madam, 
[and c)iose the darkest part^ of the room] : Won't you 
take a seat yourself ? — No price shall part us — but I will 
leave the terms to you and my wife, if you please. And 
also whether for board or not. Only please to take this for 
earnest, putting a guinea into her hand — and one thing I 
will say; my poor wife loves money ; but is not an ill-na- 
tured woman. She was a great fortune to me : but, as 
the real estate goes away at her death, I would fain pre. 
serve her for that reason, as well as for the love I bear 
her as an honest man. But if she makes too close a bar. 
gain with you, tell me ; and, unknown to ker^ I will 
make it up. This is my constant way : she loves to have 
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her pen'orths ; and I would not haTe her vexed or mad0 
uneasy on any account. 

She said, I was a very considerate gentleman ; and, 
upon the condition I had mentioned^ she was content to 
leave the terms to my lady. 

But, Madam, cannot a body just peep into the other 
apartment ; that I may be more particular to my wife in 
the furniture of it ? 

The lady desires to be private, Sir — ^but — and was going 
to ask her leave. 

I caught hold of her arm — However, stay, stay. Ma- 
dam : it may'nt be proper, if the lady loves to be private. 
Don't let me intrude upon the lady — 

No intrusion, Sir, I dare say : the lady is good-hu- 
moured. She will be so kind as to step down into the 
parlour, I dare say. As she stays so little a while, I am 
sure she^will not wish to stand in my way. 

No, Madam, that's true, if she be good-humoured, as 
you say — ^Has she been with you long, Madam ? 

She came but yesterday, Sir — 

I believe I just now saw the glimpse of her. She seems 
" to be an elderly lady* 

No, Sir! you're mistaken. She's a young lady ; and 
one of the handsomest I ever saw. 

Cot so, I beg httr pardon ! Not but that I should have 
liked her the better, were she to stay longer, if she had 
been elderly. I have a strange taste, Madam, you'll say ; 
but I really, for my wife's sake, love every elderly wo- 
man. Indeed I ever thought age was to be reverenced, 
which made me (taking the fortune into the scale too,^/ui^ 
I own) make my addresses to my present dear. 

Very good of you, Sir, to respect age : we all hope to 
live to be old. 
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Right) Madam. — But you say the lady is beautiful. 
Now you must kAow, that though I choose to conrerse 
with the elderly, yet I loTe to see a beautiful young wo. 
man, just as I love to see fine flowers in a garden. There*s 
no casting an eye upon her, is there, without her notice ? 
For in this dress, and thus muffled up about my jaws, I 
should not care (o i)e seen any more than she^ let her love 
privacy as much as she wiiU 

I will go ask if I may show a gentleman the apart- 
meat, Sir ; and, as you are a married gentleman, and 
not over young, she'll perhaps make the less scruple. 

Then, like me, she loves elderly folks best perhaps* 
But it may be she has suffered by young ones. 

I fandy she has. Sir, or is afraid she shall. She de. 
nred to be yery private ; and if by description inquired 
after, to be denied. 

Thou art a true woman, goody Moore, thought I. 

Good lack— good lack ! — What may be her story then, 
I pray ? 

She is pretty reserved in her story : but, to tell you 
my thoughts, I believe iove is in the case : she is always 
In tears, and does not much care for company. 

Nay, Madam, it becomes not me to dive into ladies' se. 
crets ; I want not to pry into other people's affairs. But, 
pray, how does she employ herself ? — Yet she came but 
yesterday ; so you can't tell. 

Writing continually. Sir. 

These women, Jack, when you ask them questions by 
4vay-of information, don't care to be ignorant of any 
thing. 

Nay, excuse me, Madam, I- am very far from being 
an inquisitive man. But -if her, case be dilEcalt^ and not 
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merely iove, as she ii a friend of yoor'fl^ I would gife 
her mj advice. 

Then you are a lawyer, Sir-— 

Why, indeed, Madam, I was some time at the bar ; 
bat I have long left practice ; yet am much oonsnlted by 
my frieads in dilEcult points* In a pauper case I fre. 
qnently give money; but neYer take any from (be richest. 

You are a very good gentleman, then, Sir. 

Ay, Madam, we cannot lire always here; and we 
ought to do what good we can — but I hate to appear offi« 
clous*. If the lady stay any time, and think fit, upon 
better acquaintance, io let me into her case, it may be a 
happy day for her, if I find It a just one ; for, you must 
know, that when I was at the bar, I neyer was such a sad 
fellow as to undertake, for the sake of a paltry fee, to 
make white black, and black white : For what would that 
haye been, but to endeayoor io establish iniquity by 
quirks, while I robbed the innocent ? 

You are an excellent gentleman,. Sir : I wish [and then 
she sighed] I had had the happiness to know there was 
such a lawyer in the world ; and to haye been acquainted 
with him. 

Come, come, Mrs. Moore, I Aink your name Is, it 
may not be too late — when you and I are better ac* 
quainted, I may help^ou perhaps. — But mention nothing 
of this to the lady ; for, as I said, I hate to appear officious. 

This prohibition I knew, if goody Moore answered the 
specimen she had glyen of her womanhood, would make 
her take the first opportunity to tell, were it to be neces* 
sary to my purpose that she should. 

I appeared, upon the whole, so indifierent about seeing 
(he room, or the lady, that the good woman was the mom 
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Mger I tkonlil Me bodi. And the rather, as I, to itisiB. 
lite her, declared, (hat there wu more required !■ tay 
tye to merit the chataoter of a handtOBie ir«Ban, Ihaa 
Boct people tkought aeceuary ; and that I bad meta fees 
■ix tmlj lorelj woaat in taj Ufa. 

To be brief, she went id ; sod after a tittle while case 
•at afaia. . The i»dj. Sir, i* retired to ber elotet. So 
;on may go in and look at the room. 

Then haw iD^ heart began again to plaj iti pog'i 
Iriekt! 

I hobbled in, and itnmped about, and liked It rerj 
niDch ; and was lare my wife wonld. 1 b«^ed escnn 
fopaittiog down, and aiked, who was the mtniatrr of the 
place? If be were a good preacher? Who preached at Iha 
Chapel i And if ke were a good preacher, and goad 
liver too, Hadam — I niDit inqnire after that i for I Iot«, 
I moit needs lay, that tiic clergy ibenM practise what 
they preach. 

Very right, Sir ; bat that is not so often the cate at 
were to be wished. 

Hore'i the pity. Madam. But I hare a great Tesera. 
tioofer tbe clergy in general. It is more a satire apon 
human nature than upon the cloth, if we sapposo thoae 
who Inre the heit opporlDaitica to do good, leu perfect 
than other people. For my part, I don't lore yr^et. 
iMtal any more than nationml refiectioa* . — Bvt i keep 
the lidy in her closet. My gout makes me rude. 

Then np from my >eat stamped 1 — what do yon call 
these window-cnrtaiof, Madam i 
Slaffldamask, Sir. 

It looks mighty well, truly. I like it better tbao 
It is wamer to be sqre. and mncfa fitter for lodgln 
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the country ; especially for people in years. The bed 19 
in a pretty taste. 

It is neat and clean, Sir : that's all we pretend \q, ■ 

Ay, mighty well — ^very well — ^a silk camblet, I think— 
Tery well, truly! — I am sore my wife will like it. But 
we would not turn the lady oat of her lodgings for the 
world. The other two apartments will ^o for us at the 
present. 

Then stumping towards the closet, orer the door of 
which hung a picture — What picture is that — Oh ! I see : 
a St. Cecilia! 

A common print, Sir ! 

Pretty well, pretty well ! It is after an Italian master. 
— I would not for the world turn the lady out of her apart, 
ment. We can make shift with the other two, repeated I, 
louder still : but yet mumblingly hoarse : for I had as 
great a regard io uniformity in accent, as to my words. 

Belford ! to be so near my angel, think what a pain, 
f ul constraint I was under. 

1 was resolved to fetch her out, if possible : and pre. 
tending to be going — you can't agree as to any time^ 
•Mrs. Moore, when we can have this third room, can yoi» ? 
—Not that [whispered I, loud enough to be heard in the 
next room ; not that] I would incommode the lady : but 
I would tell my wife when abouts — and women, you 
know, Mrs. Moore, love to hare eyery thing before them 
of this nature. 

Mrs. Moore, (said my charmer) [and never did her voice 
sound so harmonious to me : Oh! how my heart bounded 
again ! It even talked to me, in a manner ; for I thought 
1 heardf as well as felt, its unruly flutters ; and every 
vein aboiU me seemed a' pulse \ Mrs. Moore} yon may ac. 
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quiunt the gentleman, that I shali stay here only for two 
or three days at most, till I receive an answer to a letter 
I have written into the country ; aiid rather than be your 
hindrance, I will take ,up with any apartment a pair of 
stairs higher. 

Not for the world ! — Not for the world, young lady ! 
cried I. — My wife, well as I love her, should lie in a 
garret, rather than put such a considerate young lady, as 
you seem to be, to the least inconveniency. 

She opened not the door yet ; and I said, but since yon 
have so much goodness, Madam, if I could but just look 
into the closet as I stand, I could tell my wife whether 
it is large* enough to hold a cabinet she much values, and 
will have with her wherever she goes. 

Then my charmer opened the door, and blazed upon 
me, as it were, in a flood of light, like what one might 
imagine would strike a man, who, born blind, had by 
some propitious power been blessed with his sight, all at 
once, in a meridian sun. 

Upon my soul, I never was so strangely affected be. 
fore. I had much ado to forbear discovering myself that 
instant : bat, hesitatingly, and in great dii$order, I said, 
looking into the closet and around it, there is room, I 
see, for my wife's cabinet ; and it has many jewels in it 
of high price ; but, upon my soul, [for I could not forbear 
swearing, like a puppy : habit is a cursed thing, Jack — ] 
nothing so valuable as a lady I see, can be brought into 
it. 

She started, and looked at me with terror. The truth 
of the compliment, as far as I know, had taken dissimu.. 
lation from my accent. 

I saw it was impossible to conceal myself longer from 
lier, any more than (from the violent impulses of my pas- 
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slon) to forbear manifestitig myself. I unbuttoned ih^rt^ 
fore my cape, I pvlled off my iapt slouched hat ; I threw 
open my great coat, and, like the devil in Milton £an odd 
comparison though I] 

I started np in my own form divine^ 
ToQch'd by the beam of her celestial eye^ 
More poteBt than Ithariel's spear ! — 

Now, Belford, for a similitude — now for a likeness to 
illustrate the surprising scene, and the effect it had upon 
my charmer, and the gentlewoman! — Bat nothing wom 
like it, or equal to it. The plain fact can only describe 
it, and set it off-^thus then take it. 

She no sooner saw who it was, than she gaye three vio. 
lent screams ; and, before I could catch her in my arms, 
(as I was about to do the moment I discovered myself,) 
down she sunk at my feet in a lit ; which made me corse 
my indiscretion for so suddenly, and with so much emo* 
tion, revealing myself. 

The gentlewoman, seeing so strange an alteration in my 
person, and features, and voice, and dress, cried out. 
Murder, help ! murder, help ! by tarns, for half a doten 
times running. This alarmed the house, and up ran two 
Servant maids, and m^ servant after them. I cried oat 
for water and hartshorn, and every one flew a different 
way, one of the maids as fast down as she came up ; while 
the gentlewoman ran out of one room into another, and 
by turns up and down the apartment we were in, without 
meaning or end, wringing her foolish hands, and not know* 
ing what she did. 

Up then came running a gentleman and his sister, 
fetched, and brought in by the maid, who had ruO down, 
and having let in a cursed crabbed old wretch, hobbling with 

3 
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his goaty and mnmbliDg with his hoarse broken-toothed 
Toice, who was metamorphosed all at once into a liTely, gajr 
70img fellow, with a clear accent, and all his teeth, she 
woald hare it, that I was neither more nor less than the 
deril^ and could not keep her eye from my foot, expect, 
ing, no donbt, e?ery minute to see it discover itself to be 
rloren. 

For my part, I was so intent upon restoring my angel, 
that I regarded nobody else. And, at last, she slowly re. 
coreriog motion, with bitter sighs and sobs, (only the 
vhites of her eyes howerer appearing for some moments,) 
I called upon her in the tenderest accent, as I kneeled by 
her, my arm supporting her head, My angel ! my charm, 
er ! my Clarissa ! look upon me, my dearest life ! — I am not 
angry with you; I will forgi?e yon, my best beloved. 

The gentleman and his sister knew not what to make of 
all this : and the less, when my fair^one, recovering her 
sight, snatched another look at me; and then again 
groaned, and fainted away. 

I threw np the closet»sash for air, and then left her to 
(he care of the young gentlewoman, the same notable 
Miss Rawlins, who I had heard of at the Flask : and to 
that of Mrs. Moore; who by this time had recovered 
herself ; and then retiring to one corner of the room, I 
made my servant pull off my gouty stockings, brush my 
hat, and loop it up into the usual smart cock. 

I then stept to the closet to Mr. Rawlins, whom, in thf 
general confusion, I had not much minded before. — Sir^ 
laid I, you have an uncommon scene before you. The 
lady is my wife, and no gentleman's presence is necessary 
here but my own. 

I beg pardon. Sir ; if the lady be your wife, I have no 
busiaesi here. But, Sir, by her poncem al seeing you-^ 
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Pray, Sir, none of your ij^s and buV'tj I beseech your 
nor your concern about the /wrfy's concern. You are a 
fery imqualiGed judge in this cause; and Ibegofyou, 
Sir, io oblige mc with your absence. The women only 
are proper to be present on this occasion, added I ; and 
I think myself obliged to them for their care and kind 
assi.'^tance. 

'Tis well he made not another word : for I found mj 
€holer begin io rise. I could nott bear, that the finest 
neck, and arms, and foot, in the world, should be ex. 
posed to the eyes of any man living but mine. 

I withdrew once more from the closet, finding her be. 
ginning to recover, lest the sight of me too soon should 
throw her back again. 

The first words she said, looking round her with great 
emotion, were. Oh ! hide me, hide me ! Is he gone ? — 
Oh ! hide me ! — Is he gone ? 

Sir, said JVIiss Rawlins, coming to me with an air both 
peremptory and assured, This is some surprising case. The 
lady cannot bear the sight of you. What you have done 
is best known to yourself. But another such lit will pro- 
bably be her last. It would be but kind therefore for you 
to retire. 

It behoved me to have so notable a person of my 
party ; and the rather as I had disobliged her impertinent 
brother. 

' The dear creature, said I, may well be concerned io see 
me. IfyoUy Madam, had a husband who loved you as I 
love her, you would not, I am confident, fly from him, 
and expose yourself to hazards, a& she does whenever she 
has not all her way — and yet with a mind not capable of 
intentional evil — but mother.spoilt ! — ^This is her fault, 
Aod all her fault : and the more inexcusable it is^ as I am. 
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ibe man of her choice, and have reason to think she lores 
me abore all the men in the world. 

Here, Jack, was a story to support to the ladj ; face 
to face too* ! 



* And here, Belford, lest thou, through inattention, should be 
sorprtscd at my assurance, let me remmd thee (and that, thus, by 
ivay of mai^ginal observation, that I may not break in upon my nar- 
rative) that this my intrepidity was but a consequence of the measr.res 
I badprevioosly concerted (as I have from time to time acquainted 
Aee) in apprehension of such an event as has fallen out. For had not 
the dear creature already passed for my wife, before no less than 
four worthy gentlemen of family and fortune* ? and before Mrs. 
Sinclair, and her housbold, and Miss Partington ? And had she not 
agreed to her ancle's expedient, that she sAou/d pass for such, from 
the time of Mr. Hickman's application to that onclei- ; and that tho 
worthy Capt Tomlinson should be allowed to propagate that belitf ; 
as be had actually reported to two families (they possibly to more) ; 
purposely that it might come to the ears of James Harlowe ; and 
serve for a foundation for uncle John to build his reconciliation- 
scheme upon^ ? And canst thou think that nothing was meant by 
all this contrivance ? and that I am not st\\\ further prepared to sup- 
port my story ? 

Indeed, 1 little thought, at the time that I formed these precau- 
tionary schemes, that she would ever have been able, Hwilling, to get 
oat of my hands. All tliat I hoped I should have occasion to have re- 
course to them for, was only, in case I should have the courage to make 
the grand attempt, and should succeed in it, to bring the dear crea- 
ture [and this out of tenderness to her, for what attention did I ever 
yet pay to the grief, tlie execrations, the tears of a woman I had 
triumphed over ?] to bear me in her sight ; to expostulate with me, 
to be pacified by my pleas, and by my own future hopts, founded 
npon the reconciliatory-prqject, upon biy reiterated vows, and upon 
the Captain's assurances, Since in that ease, to forgive me, to have 
gooe on with me, for a week, wonld have been to forgive me, to have 



* See Vol. III. Letter LXII. towards the conclusion, 
t Sec Vol. IV. Letter IV. t Ibid- 
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Yon speak like a gentletnan ; you look like a gentle* 
man, said Miss Rawlins — but, Sir, this is a strange case; 
the lady seems to dread the sight of yon. 

No wonder, Madam ; taking her a little on one side^ 
nearer to Mrs. Moore. I have three times already /or- 
giren the dear creature — but this h jealousy ! — ^Thereis a 
spice of that in it — and ofphrensy too [whispered I, that 
it might hare the face of a secret, and of consequence the 
more engage their attention] — but our story is too long— 

I then made a motion to go to my beloved. But thej 
desired that I would walk into the next room ; and they; 
would endeavour to prevail upon her to lie down. 

I begged that i^ej would not suffer her to talk ; for 
that she was accustomed to fits, and, when in this way, 
'would talk of any thing that came uppermost : and the 
more she was suffered to run on, the worse she was ; and 
if not kept quiet, would fall into ravings : which might 
possibly hold her a week. 

They promised to keep her quiet ; and I withdrew inta 
the next room : ordering every one down but Mrs. Moore 
and Miss Rawlins. 

She was full of exclamations. Unhappy crea:tare ! mi- 
serable ! ruined ! and ijpdone ! she called herself ; wnmg 
l^er hands, and begged they would assist her to escape 
from the terrible evils she should otherwise be made t» 
Kiffer» 



gone on widi me, for ever. And that, had my eligible life ofhonoor 
laken place, her trials would all have been then over ; and Ae 
wojuld have known nothing bat gratitude, love, and joy, to the end 
•f one of oar lives. For never would I, never could I, have al«»' 
'4oaed such an admirable creature as this. Thou knowest I never 
was a sordid villain to any of her inferiors— Her ittfer'wrSf I way 
say — ^For who is not her inferior ? 
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ThejF preaehed patience and quietness to her ; and wonld 
have had her to lie down : but she refused ; sinking, 
however, into an easy chair ; for she trembled so she 
could not stuid. 

Bj this time, I hoped, that she was enough recovered 
to bear a presence that it behoved me to make her bear ; 
and fearing she would throw out something in her excla. 
qiatidns, that would still more disconcert me, I went into 
the room again. 

O there he is ! said she, and threw her apron over her 
face-— I cannot see him ! — I cannot look upon him ! — Be« 
gone, begone ! touch me not ! — 

For I took her struggling hand, beseeching her to be 
pacified ; and assuring her, that I would make all up with 
tier upon her own terms and wishes. 

Base nan ! said the violent lady, I have no wishes, but 
never to behold you more ! Why must I be thus pursued 
and haunted ? Have yon not made me miserable enough 
already ? — Despoiled of all succour and help, and of every 
friend, I am contented to be poor, low, and miserable, 
so I may be free from your persecutions. 

Miss JRawlins stared at me [a confident slut this Miss 
Rawlins, thoaght I] : so did Mrs. Moore, I told yon 
so ! whispering said 1, turning to the women ; shaking 
my head with a face of greaf concern and pity ; and then 
to my charmer, My dear creature, how you rave ! Yoi^ 
will not easily recover from the effects of this violence. 
Have patience, ny love. Be pacified ; and we will coolly 
talk this matter over : for you expose yourself, as well as 
me ; these ladies will certainly think yon have fallen 
mmong robbers, and that I am the chief of them. 

So you are ! so yon are ! stamping, her face still co- 
vered [»Ae thought of Wednesday nighty no doubt^ ; 
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aad, sigluDg as if her heart were breaking, she pat her 
hand to her forehead — I shall.be quite distracted ! 

I will not, my dearest love, uncover your face« You 
shall not look upon me, si ace I am so odious to you. But 
this is a violence I never thought you capable of. 

And I would hsMre pressed her hand, as .1 held it, with 
my lips ; but she drew it from me with indignation. s 

Unhand me, Sir, said she. I will not be touched by 
you. Leave me to my fate. What right, what title, have 
you to persecute me thus ? 

JVkat righty what title^ my dear !-p-But this is not 
a time — I have a letter from Captain Tomlinson — here it 
is — ofiering it to her — 

I will receive nothing from your hands — tell me not of 
Captain Tomlinson— tell me not of any body — you have 
BO right to invade mc thus — once more leave rae to my 
fate — have you not made me miserable enough ? 

I touched a delicate string, on purpose to set her ia 
such a passion before the women, as might confirm the 
intimation I had given of a phrensical disorder^ 

What a turn is- here ! — Lately so happy — ^nothing 
wanting but a reconciliation between you andyour friends ! 
— ^That reconciliation in such a happy train — shall so 
slight^ so accidental an occasion be suffered to overtura 
all our happiness ? * 

She started up with a trembling impatience, her apron 
falling from her indignant face — now, said she, that thoa 
darest to call the. occasion slight and accidetUdy and 
that I am happily out of thy vile hands, and out of a house 
I have reason to believe aa vile, traitor and wretch that 
thou art, I will venture to cast an eye upon thee — vbA 
Oh \ that it were in my power, in mercy to my sex, to look 
thee first into shame and remorse, and then into death) . 
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This Ti6iMit tngedy-speech, and the high manner in 
which she nttered it, had its desired effect. I looked upon 
the women> and upon her by turns, with a pitying eye ; 
aod they shook their wise heads, and besought me to re. 
tire, and her to lie down to compose herself. 

This hurricane, like other hurricanes, was presently 
diayed by a shower. She threw herself once* niore Into 
her armed chair, and begged pardon of the women for her 
pasfflonate excess ; but not of me ; yet I was in hopes, 
tint when compliments were stirriog, I should have come 
in for a share. 

Indeed, Ladies, said I, [with assurance enough, thou 'It 
say,] thiSTiolence is not natural to my beloved's temper — 
misapprehension — 

Misapprehension,' wretch ! — And want I excuses from 
iheel 
By what a scorn was erery lovely feature agitated ! 
Then turning her face from me, I have not patience, O 
thou guileful betrayer, to look upon thee ! Begone !- Be. 
gone ! With a face so unblushing, how darest thou appear 
in my presence ? 

I thought then, that the character of a husband obliged 
me to be angry. 

Yon may one day. Madam, repent this treatment : — 
by my soul, you may. You know I hare not deserved it 
of yon— yon know'^1 have not. 
Do I know you have not ? — Wretch ! Do I know — 
You do, Madam — and never did man of my figure and 
consideration [I thought it was proper to throw that in] 
meet with snch treatments- 
She lifted np her hands : indigtiation kept her silent. 
But all is of a piece with the charge yon bring against 
me of de^oiling you of all succour and A#{p, of making 

TOL. V, H 
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you poor and /ozc, and with other nnprecedeiit^ laa. 
guagc. I will otily say, before these two gentlewomen, 
that since it must be ho, and since your former esteem for 
jne is turned into so riveted an aversion, I will soon, ver^ 
soon, make you entirely easy. I Kill be gone : — ^1 mli 
leave you (o your ownfate^ as you call it ; and may that be 
happy ( - Only, that I may not appear to be a spoiler, a rob* 
ber indeed, let me know whither I shall send your apparel, 
^nd every thing that belongs to you, and 1 will send it, 

Send it to this place ; and assure me, that you will 
never molest roe more ; never more come near me ; tnd 
that is all I ask of you. * 

I Tsill do so. Madam, said I, with a dejected air. But 
^id 1 ever think I should be so indiiTereut to yon ? — 
However, you must permit me so insist on your reading 
this letter ; and on your seeing Captain Tomlinson, and 
hearing what he has to say from your uncle. He will be 
here by.and by. 

Don't trifle with me, said she in an imperious tone — do 
as you oft'er. I will not receive any letter from your hands. 
If I see Captain Tomlinsoiu it shall be on his own account, 
not on pour's. You tell me you will send me my apparel 
— if you. \iould have roe belittve any thing you say, let this 
be the test of your sincerity. — Leave me tioa?, and send 
my things. 

The women stared.— They did nothing bnt stkre ; and 
^ appeared to be more and more at a loss what to make of the 
matter between us. 

I pretended to be going from her in a pet ; but, when I 
had 2 otto the door, 1 turned back; and, as if had recol- 
lected myself — One word more, my dearest creature! — 
.Charming, even in your anger! — ^O my fond soul! aaid J, 
furning half round, and pulling out my handkerchief. — 
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I helierey Jack, my eyes did glisten a little. I have no 
doubt but they did. The women pitied me — honest souls \ 
They showed they had each of them a handkerchief as well 
as I. So, hast thou not observed (to give a familiar illus. 
tratioOi) every man in a company of a dozen, or more, 
obligingly pull out his watch, when some one has asked 
what's o'clock? — As each man of a like number, if one 
talks of his beard^ will fall to stroking his chin with his 
four fingers and thumb. 

One word only, Madam, repeated I, (as soon as my 
Toice had recovered its tone,) I have represented to Cap- 
tain Tomlinson in the most favourable light the cause of 
our present misunderstanding. . You know what your 
uncle insists upon, and with which you have acquiesced. — 
The letter in my hand, [and again I offered it to her,] 
will acquaint yen with what you have to apprehend from 
your brother's active malice. 

She was going to speak in a high accent, putting the 
letter from her, with an open palm — Nay, hear me out, 
Madam — ^The Captain, you know, has reported our marm 
riage to two different persons. It is come to your bro- 
ther's ears. My own relations have also heard of it. — 
Jitters were brought me from town this morning, from 
Lady' Betty Lawrance, and Miss Montague. Here they 
are. [I pulled them out of my pocket, and offered them 
to her, with that of the Captain ; b,nt she held back her 
still open palm, that she might not receive them.] Re. 
fleet. Madam, I beseech you, reflect upon the fatal conse- 
qtiences with which this, your hfgh resentment, may be 
attended. 

Ever since I knew you, said she, 1 have been in a wil 
deraess of doubt and error. I bless God that I am out of 
your hands. I will transact for myself what relates to 
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myself. I dismiss all your solicitade for me«— Am I not 
my own mistress ?— Have you aoy title? — 

The women stared — [the deTil stare ye, thought I !— > 
Can ye do nothing but stare ?J — It was high time to stop 
her here. 

I raised my voice to drown her's«-*You used, my dear, 
est creature, to have a tender and appreheusire heart. — 
You never had so much reason for such a one as now. 

Let me judge for myself, upon what I shall tee^ not upon 
what I shall hear, — Do you think I shall ever ?•— 

I dreaded her going on — I must be heard, Madam, 
(raising my voice still higher,) — ^you must let me read 
one paragraph or two out of this letter ia you, if you will 
not read it yourself—' 

Begone from me, Man ! — Begone from me with iby 
letters ! What pretence hast thou for tormenting me thus? 
What right ?— What title ?— 

Dearest creature ! what questions you ask I — QaestiODS 
that you can as well answer yourself — 

I can^ I 2p///, and thus I answer them — 

Still louder raised I my voice.-— She was overborne. — 
Sweet soul I It would be hard, thought I, [and yet I was 
very angry with her^J if such a spirit as thine cannot be 
brought to yield to sueh a one as mine 1 

I lowered my voice on her silence. All gentle, all fiu 
treative^ my accent. My head bowed — one band held 
out — the other on my honest heart.-— For heaven's sake, 
my dearest creature, resolve to see Captain Tomliuson 
with temper. He would have come along with me, but I 
was willing to try to soften your mind first on -this iatal 
misapprehension, and this for the sake of your owa wishes. 
For what is it otherwise to me, whether yoar friends are, 
or are not, reconciled to us ? — Do J want any favQisr 
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Jrom them ? — For your own tniod's sake, therefore, frus. 
trate not Captain Tomlinson^s negociation. That worthy 
^tleman will be here in tha afternoon ; Lady Betty will 
l)e in town, with my cousin Montague, in a day or two. — 
They will be your visiters. I beseech you do not carry 
this misunderstanding so far, as thut Lord M. and Lady 
Betty, and Lady Sarah, may know it. ^How consider^ 
able this made me took to the women !] Lady Betty wiU 
AOt let you rest till you consent to accompany her to her 
owa seat — and to that lady may you safely intrust your 
cause. 

Again, upon my pausing a moment, she was going to 
break out. I liked not the turn of her countenance, nor 
the tone of her yoice — *' And thinkest thoa, base wretch,*' 
were the wqrds she did utter ; I again raised my voice, 
and drowned )ier*s.— Bn^e wretch^ Madam ?-*— You know 
that I have not deserved the violent names you have called 
me. Words so opprobrious from a mind so gentle! — 
Bat this treatment is from t/ou. Madam!— >From youj 
whom I lovo' more than my own soul ! — By that soul, I 
swear that f do.— [The women looked upon each other-^- 
they seemed pleased with my ardour. — Women, whether 
wires, maids, or widows, love ardours : even Miss Howe, 
thou knowest, speaks up for ardours,*]— Nevertheless, I 
mast say, that you have carried matters too far for the oc« 
CBsion. I see you hate me— 

She was just going to speak-^If we are to separate for 
f oer, in a strong and solemn voice, proceeded I, this island 
shall not long be troubled with me. Meantime, only be 
pleased to give these letters a perusal, and consider what is 
to be said to your uncle's friend, and what he is to say to 
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your unele.— Any thing will I comeiatO) (renounce me^ if 
you will,) that shall make for ^otir peace, and for the re. 
conciliation your heart wms 90 lately set upon. But I 
humbly conceiye, that it is necessary that you should 
come into better temper with me, were it but to give a fa. 
Tourable appearance to what has passed^ and weight to any 
future application to your friends, in whatever way you 
shall think proper to make it. 

I then put the letters into her lap, and retired into tho 
next apartment with a low bow, and a very solemn air. 

I was soon followed by the two women. Mrs. Moore 
withdrew (ogive the fair perverse time to read them : Miss 
Rawlins for the same reason, and because she was sent for 
home. 

The widow besought her speedy return. I joined iu 
the same request ; and she was ready enough to promise to 
oblige us. 

I excused myself to Mrs. Moore for the disguise I had 
appeared in at first, and for the story I had invented. I 
told her that I held myself obliged to satisfy her for the 
whole floor we were upon ; and for an upper voom for my 
servant, and that for a month certain. 

She made manj scruples, and begged she might not be 
urged, on this head, till she had consulted Miss Rawlins. 

I consented ; but told her, that she had taken my earn- 
est, and I hoped there was no room for dispute. 

Just then Miss Rawliqs returned, with an air of eager 
curiosity ; and having been told what had passed between 
Mn. Moore and rae, she ^ave herself airs of oiORce immedi- 
ately: which 1 humoured, plainly perceiving that if I had 
Atfrwith me I had the other. 

J^he wished, if there were time for it, and if it were not 
(inite impertinent in her to desire it, that I would give Mrs. 
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Moore and her a brief hfstorj of an affiur^ which, as she 
said, bore the face of novelty, mystery, and surprise. For 
sometimes it looked to her as if we were married ; at other 
times that point appeared doubtful ; and yet the lady did 
not absolutely deny if, but, upon the whole^ thought her- 
self highly injured. 

I said that onr*s was a rery particular case. — That, 
were I to acquaint them with it, some part of it wonld 
hardly appear credible. 3ut, however, as (hey seemed 
to be persons of discretion, I would give them a bi'ief 
account of the whole ; and this in so plain and sincere 
a manner, that it should clear up, to their satisfaction, 
every thing that had passed, or might hereafter pass be* 
tween us. 

They sat down by me and threw every feature of their 
faces into attention, i was resolved to go as near the 
truth as possible, lest any thing should drop from my 
spouse to impeach my veracity; and yet keep in view 
what passed at the Flask. 

It is necessary, although thou knowest my whole story, 
and a good deal of my views, that thou shouldst be apprized 
of the substance of what I told them. 

' I gave them, in as concise a manner as I was able, the 

* history of our families, fortunes, alliances, antipathies, 

* her brother's and mine particularly. I avered the truth 
^ of our private marriage. * The Captain's letter, which 1 
will enclose, will give thee my reasons for that. And, be. 
sides, the women might have proposed a parson to me by 
way of compromise. ^ I told them the condition my 

* spouse had made me swear to ; and to which she held me, 

* in order, I said, to induce me the sooner to be reconciled 

* to her relations. 

* I owned, that this restraint made me sometimes ready 
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< to fty ont.' And Mrs. Moore was so good as ta deekr^ 
that she did not much wander at it* 

Thoa art a lery good sort of womao, Mrs. Moore^ 
thought I. 

As Miss Howe has actually detected our mother^ and 
might possibly find some way stiii to acquaint her friend 
with her discoveriesy I thought it proper to prepossess them, 
in favour of Mrs. Sinclair and her two nieces. 

I said, ^ they were gentlewomen born ; that they had 

< not had hearts ; that indeed my spouse did not love them ; 
^ they haTing once taken the liberty to blame her for her 
^ OTer.niceness with regard to me. Peopte, I said, ewett 
^ good people, who knew themseWes to be guilty of a fault 
' they had no inclination to mend,, were too often least 
^ patient when told of it ; as they could less bear thani 
^ others to be thought indifferently of.' 

Too often the case, they owned* 

^ Mrs. Sinclair's honse was a Tery handsome house, and 
' fit to receiTO the first quality, [true enough. Jack !} 
^ Mrs. Sinclair was a woman, very easy in her circom- 
^ stances:*— A widow gentlewoman, as^ou, Mrs* Moove,. 
' are. — Lets lodgings, as ^ofi, Mrs. Moore, do. — Once had 
^ better prospects as^o», Mrs. Moore, may have had: the 
^ relict oi Colonel Sinclair; — ^you, Mrs* Moore, Blighty 
^ know Colonel Sinclair — he had lodgings at Hampstead.* 

She had heard of the name* 

< Oh! he was rebited to the best famines in^ Scotland! — 
^ And his widow is not io be reflected upon because she* 
^ hsts lodgings you know, Mrs* Moore — you know, Miss 
' Rawlins.' 

Very true, and rery true.— -And they must needs say, it 
did net look quite so pretty, in such a lady as my sposse, 
to be so censorious. 
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A fovndfttion here, Aooglit I, to procure these women's 
Ikelp to get back the fugitive, or their conniTance, at least, 
at my doing so ; as well as for anticipating any future in. 
formation from Miss Howe. 

I gave them a character of that Tirago * and intimated, 

* that for a head to contrive mischief, and a heart to execute 
^ it, she had hardfy her equal in her sex/ 

To this Miss Howe it was, Mrs. Moore said, she sup- 
posed, that my spouse was so desirous to dispatch a man 
and horse, by day.dawn, with a letter she wrote before she 
went to bed last night, proposiog to stay no longer than 
till she had received an answer to it. 

. The very same, s^d I; I knew she would have immedU 
ate recourse to her. I should have been but too happy, 
could I have prevented such a letter from passing, or so to 
hare managed, as to have it given into ]\!lrs. Howe's hands^ 
instead of her daughter's. Women who had lived some 
time in the world knew better ythsoL to encourage such skit* 
tish pranks in youog wives. 

Let me just stop to tell thee, while it is in my head, that 
I have since given Will, his cue to find oat where the man 
lives who is gone with the fair fugitive's letter ; aad, i| 
possible, to see him on his retmru, before he sees her. 

I told the women, ^ I despaired that it woidd ever be 
' better with us while Miss Howe had so strange an ascen. 
^ dancy over my spouse, and remained herself unmarried^ 
^ And nntii the reconciliation with her friends could be ef. 
^ fected ; or a Btill happier «vent — as I should think it, 
^ who am the fast male of my family ; and which m|r foolish 

* vow, and her rigonr, had hitherto' — 

Here I stopt, and looked modest, turning my diamond 
ring round my finger ; while goody Moore looked mighty 
significant^ calHng tt a very particular case; and the 
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maiden fanned away, and primm'd, and pnn*d, to show 
that what I had said needed no farther explanation 
^ I told them the occasion of our present difference. I 

< aTOWed the reality of the fire ; but owned, that I would 

* have made no scruple of breaking the unnatural oath she 

< bad bound me in, (having a husband's right on my side,) 
^ when she was so accidentally frighted into my arms ; and 

< 1 blamed myself excessively, that I did not j since she 

< thought fit to carry her res<;ntment so high, and had the 
^ injufitice to suppose the fire to be a contrivance of mine.' 

Nay, for that matter, IVlrs. Moore said, as we were 
married^ and madam was so edd — every gentleman would 
not — and stopt there Mrs. Moore. 

< To suppose I should hare recourse to such a poor cop- 
^ trivancp, said I, when I saw the dear creature ever^ 

< i^otir.'— Was not this a bold put, Jack ? 

A most extraordinary case, truly, cried the maiden ; 
fanning, yet coming in with her fVelUhuts! — and her sift- 
ing Pr fly, iSVr' 5/ — and her restraining Enough^ Sir^s !^ 
fiying /rom the question to the question — her seat now- 
aod-then uneasy, for fear my want of delicacy should hurt 
her abundant modesty ; and yet it was difficult to satisfy 
her #ujp«r.abundant curiosity. 

< My beloved's jealousy, [and jealousy of itself, to fe- 

< male minds, accounts for a thousand unaccountable* 

< nesses,] and the imputation of her half.phrensy, brought 

< upon her by her father's wicked curse, and by the previ- 
^ ous persecutions she had undergone from all her family 9 
' were what I dwelt upon, in ordepto provide against what 
^ might happen.' 

In short, * I owned against myself most of the offences 

* which I did not doubt but she would charge me with in 

* their hearing ; and as every cause has a black, and white 
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^ side, I gaye the worst parts of our story the gentlest 
' turn. And when I had done, acquainted them with some 
^ of the contents of that letter of Captain Tomlinson which 
^ I had left with the ladj. I concluded with cautioning 
* them to be guarded against the inquiries of James Har« 
' lowe, and of Captain Singleton, or of any sailor-looking 
' men.* 

This thou wilt see, from the letter itself, was necessary 
to be done. Here, therefore, thou mayest read it. And 
a charming letter to my purpose wilt thou find it to be, if 
then givest the least attention to its contents. 

TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 
DEAR SIR, Wedn.Jaiie7. 

Although I am obliged to be in town to-pnorro^, or 
next day at farthest, yet 1 would not dispense with writing 
to yoQ, by one of my servants^ (whom I send up before 
me open a particular occasion,) in order to advertise you, 
that it is probable tfou toill hear from some of your own 
relations on your [supposed^'\ nuptials. One of the 
persons, (Mr. Lilburne by name,) to whom I hinted my 
belief of your marriage, happens to be acquainted with Mr. 
Spurrier, Lady Betty Lawrance's steward, and (not being 
under any restriction) mentioned it to Mr. Spurrier, and 
he to Lady Betty, as a thing certain ; and this, (though I 
hare not the honour to be personally known to her 
Ladyship^) brought on an inquiry from her Ladyship to me 
by her gentleman ; who coming to me in company with 
Mr. Lilburne, I had no way but to confirm the report. — 



• What is between hooks [ ] thon mayest suppose, Jack, I sank 
npon the women, in tlie account I gave them of the contents of this 
leiter. 
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And I underitand, that Lady Betty takes it amiss that 
she wa? not acquainted with so desirable a piece of neips 
from yourself. 

Her Ladyship, it seems, has business thai calls her to 
town [and yon viil possibly choose to put her right. If 
yon do, it will, I presume, be in confidence ; that nothing 
may transpire from your ozen family to contradict what I 
have given out.] 

[I have ever been of opinion, That truth ought to be 
strictly adhered to on all occasions : and am concerned 
that I haye, (though with so good a view,) departed from 
my old maxim. But my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe 
would have it so. Yet I never knew a departure of this 
kind a single departure. But, to make the best oif it now, 
allow me, Sir, once more to beg the lady, as soon as pos. 
sible, to authenticate tlie report given out.] When both 
yon and the lady join in the acknowledgment of your mar* 
f iage, it will be impertinent in any one to be inquisitire as 
to the day or jceek. [And if as privately celebrated as 
you intend, (while the gentlewomen with whom yon lodge 
are properly instructed, as yon say they are, and who ac« 
tually believe you were married long ago,) who shall be 
able to give a contradiction to laj report ?] 

And yet it is very probable, that minute inquiries will be 
made ; and this is what renders precaution necessary ; for 
Mr. James Harlowe will not believe that you are married ; 
and is sure, he says, that you both lived together when Mr, 
Hickman's application was made to Mr. John Harlowe : 
4ind if you lived together any time unmarried, he infers 
from your character, Mr* Lovelace, that it is not probable 
that you would ever marry. And be leaves it to his two 
uncles to decide, if you even should be married^ whether 
there be not room to believe, ^hat his sister yftis^rst dis» 
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honoured; and if so, to judge of the title she will have t^ 
tlieir farour, or to the forgiTeness of any of her family. — 
I betieye. Sir, this part of my letter had best be kept from 
the Isdy. 

Yovng Mfw Harlowe is resolved to Jindthis out^ and 
io come at fti$ sister^s speech Ukemfe : and for that 
parpose sets out tOmtnorroWy as I am well informed, with 
a Ittrge attendance armed; and Mr. Solmes is io be of 
the party. And what makes him the more earnest to find 
it out is this : — Mr. John Harlowe has told the whole 
ftmily that he will alter, and new-settle his will. Mr* 
Antony Harlowe is resoWed to do the same by his ; for, 
it seems, he has now given over all thoughts of changing his 
condition, having lately been disappointed in a view he 
had of that sort with Mrs. Howe. These two brothers 
generally act in concert ; and Mr. James Harlowe dreads 
(and let me tell you, that he has reason for it, on my Mr. 
Hariowe's account) that his younger sister will be, at 
last, more benefited than he wishes for, by the alteration 
mtended. He has already been endeavouring to sound 
bis uncle Harlowe on this subject ; and wanted to know 
whether any new application had been made to him on 
his sister*s part. Mr. Harlowe avoided a direct answer, 
and eipressed his wishes for a general reconciliation, and 
bis hopes that his niece were married. This oifended the 
fnrious young man, and he reminded bis uncle of engage- 
meats they bad all entered into at his sister's going away, 
liot to be reconciled but by general consent, 

Mr. John Harlowe complains to me often of the un« 
controalableness of his nephew ; and says, that now that 
the yoang man has not any body of whose superior sense 
he stands in awe, he observes not decency io bis behaviour 
^0 any of tiiem. And this makes m^ Mr, Harlo\«'e still 
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nore destroiis than erer of briogiDg hb joanger niece 
into faronr again. I will not fay all I might of this young 
man's extraordinary rapacionsness ;—but one would 
tiiink, that these grasping men expect to live for ever! 
< I took the liberty but within these two hours to pro. 
^ pose to set on foot (and offered my cover to) a corre- 

* spondence between my friend and his daughter»nieee^ 
^ as he still sometimes fondly calls her. She was mistress 
^ of so much prudence, I said, that I was sure she could 
^ better direct erery thing to its desirable end, than any 

< body else could. But he said, he did not think himsdf 
^ entirely at liberty to take such a step at present ; and 

* that it was best that he should have it in his power to 
^ say, occasionally, that he had not any correspondence 
^ with her, or letter from her. 

^ You will see, Sir, from all this, the necessity ot keep. 

< ing our treaty an absolute secret ; and if the lady has 

< mentioned it to her worthi^ friend Miss Howe, I hope 
^ it is in confidence.' 

[And' now. Sir, a few lines in answer to your's of 
Monday last.] 

[Mr. Harlowe was Tery well pleased with your readlnew 
to come into hu proposal.' But as to what you both de. 
sire, that he will be present at the ceremony, he said, 
that his nephew watched all his steps so narrowly, that he 
thought it was not practicable (if he were inclinable) to 
oblige you : but that he consented, with all his heart, that 
I should be tiie person whom he had stipulated should be 
privately present at the ceremony on his part.] 

[Howerer, I think, I have an expedient for this, if 
your lady continues to be rery desirous of her uncle's 
presence (except he should be more determined than his 
answer to me seemed to import) ; of which I shall ac 
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qaiint yon, and perh^s of what be uyi to it, when I 
have the pieature to tee gou in toon. Bat, iodeed, I 
think you have no time to hie. Mr. Harlowe is impa. 
timt to bear, that yon are actaally one ; anil I hope I 
mtf carry bim'dawn word, wh«n I leave you next, that I 
$a» the ceremouy performed.] 

[If any obstacle arises from the lady, (fromyouit can. 
BOt,) I shall be tempted to think a little hardly of her 
punctilio.'] 

Mr. Harlowe hopes, Sir, that you wit) rather take pains 
to moidy than to meet, this violent young man. He has 
tbe better opinion of yon, let me tell you, Sir, from the 
■cconiit I gave him of your moderaiion and politeness; 
ntUher of which are qualities with his nephew. But ^e 
\siie all of uM tomething to amend. 

You cannot imagine how dearly my friend still loves 
tbii excellent ni^e of his, — I will give you an instance of 
it, which affected rae a good deal—' If once more, said 
' be, (tbe last time but ooe we were together,) I ca:t but 
* see this sweet child gracing (he upper end of my table, 
' as mistress of my house, in my allotted month ; all tbe 
' rest of my family present but as her guesb ; for so I 
' formerly would hare it ; and had her mother'* content 
^ for it — ' There he stopt ; for be was forced to turn 
his revereud face from me. Tears ran down hid cheeks. 
Fain woald he hare hid them : but be could not — ' f et — 
' yet, said he— how — how — '[poor gentleman, he perfectly 
sobbed,} ' how shall i be able to bear the Grst meetioK 1' 

1 bless God 1 am no hard-hearted man^ Mi 

lace : my eyes showed to my worthy friend, tha 

DO reason to be ashani^ of bis humanity before t 

I will put an end to this long epistle, fie pi 
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make my com[dimeiit8 acceptable to the nioet excellent oC 
womeii ; as well as belJere me to ne^ 

Dear Sir, 
Yottf faithful fxiend, ami bumble semmty. 

ANTONY TOMLINSON. 



DtrftiiTG the conyersation between me and the women^ 
I had planted myself at the farther end of the apartment 
we were In, oyer against the door, which was open ; and 
•pposke to the lady's chamber.door, which was shnt. I 
spoke so low that it was impossible for her, at that dis* 
tance, to hear what we said ; and is this situation I coald 
we ff her doer opened. 

I told the women, that what I had mentioned to nj 
spouse of Lady Betty's coming to town with her niece 
Montague, and of their intention to Tisit my beloved, 
whom they had lierer seen, nor she them, was feal ; and 
that I expected news of their arriyal every hoiir. I then 
showed them copies of the other two letters, which I had 
left with her; the one from Lady Betty, the otiier from 
ny cottsin Montague. — And here thou may est read them 
if thou wilt* 

Eternally reproaching,, eternally upbraiding me, aye 
my Impertinent relations. But they are fond of occasions 
to &nd fault with me. Their love, their love, Jack, and 
theip dependence on my known good bumour^ are theii 
iadiicements* . 

TO ROBERT LaVELACE, ESQ^ 
BEAR NEPHEW, Wed. MoFD. Jane 7. 

I tTNRERSTAXD that at length all our wishes are answered 
m your happy marriage* But I think we miglit as well 
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biTebeardof it directly Tram you, a« from the round.about 
way by which we hare been made acquainted with it. 
Methinks, Sir, tbs power and the will we hare to oblige 
yon, ihould not expose ns the more to your ulights and 
negligence. My brothvr had set his heart upon giriag to 
yoD the wife we hare all so long wislied you to have. But 
if yon were actoilly married at the lima you made him 
that reqaett (lupponing, perhaps, that his gout would 
not let him attend you) it is but like t/ou.* — If your 
lady fiad her reasons to wish it to be prirate while the dif* 
fernices between Iter family and self continue, you might 
nererfheleu have communicated it to us with that restrict 
tion ; aad we ihoukl haTC forborne the public manifests, 
tions of our joy upon an erent we have so long desired. 

The £atant way we have come to know it is by my 
steward ; who is acquainted with a friend of Captain Tom* 
lioioo, to whom that gentleman rerealed it : and he, it 
seems, had it from yourself and lady, with snch circnm- 
■taocei as leave it not to be doubted. 

I am, indeed, very mnch disobliged with yon : so is 
Ij«dy Sarah. But I shall have a rery speedy opportonity 
to tell you to in person ; being obliged to go to town to 
my old chancery affair. My cousin Leeson, who is, it 
•eems, removed to Albemarle.street, has notice of it. I 
sbill be at her house, where I bespeak your attendance on 
Soadiy night, I have written to my consiu Charlotte for 
either her, or her sister, to meet me at Reading, and ac 
company me to town. I shall stay bat a few days ; my 
buHoen being matter of form only. On my return I 

' I pve Mra. Moore and Mist Kawlins room K> tbink this 
' pcoachjul. Jack. 

VOL. v. I 
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sball pop upon Lord M. at M* Hall, to see in what way 
his last &t has. left him. 

Mean time, haTing told jon my mind on your negU. 
gence, I cannot help congratulating yon both on the occa. 
sion.^-Your fair lady particularly, upon her entrance into 
a family which is prepared to admire and love hen 

My principal intention of writing to you (dispensing 
with the necessary punctilio) is, that you may acquaint my 
dear new niece, that I will not be denied the honour of 
her company down with me into Oxfordshire. I under, 
stand that your proposed house and equipages cannot be 
soon ready. She shall be with me till they are. I insis) 
upon it. This shall make alt up. My house shall be her 
own. My serrants and equipages her*s. 

Lady Sarah, who has not been out of her own house 
for months, will oblige me with her company for a week, 
in honour of a niece so dearly beloTed, as I am sure she 
will be of us all. 

Being but in lodgings in town, neither you nor your 
lady can require much preparation. 

Some time on Monday I hope to attend the dear yoong 
lady, to make her my compliments ; and to receive her 
apology (or your negligence : which, and her going down 
with me, as I said before, shall be full satisfaction. Bleaa 
time, God bless her for her courage, (tell her I say so ;) 
and bless you both in each other ; and that will be happi- 
pess to us all— particularly to 

Your truly affectionate Aunt, 

EUZ. LAWRANC!& 
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9» BaBEBT LOVELACE) ESQ. 
DEAR COUSIN, 

At last, as we understand, there is some hope of yon^ 
Now does my good Lord run over his bead-roU of proverbs ; 
9( black oxen, wild oats^ long ktnes^ and so forth. 

Now, Coosin, say I, is your time come ; and you 
will be no longer, I hope, an infidel either to the power 
or excellence of the sex you have pretended hitherto sa 
much to undervalue ; nor a ridiculer or scoffer at an in. 
stitntion which all sober people reverence, and all rakes, 
sooner or later, are brought to reverence, or to wish 
they had, 

I want to see how you .become your silken fetters i 
whether the charming yoke sits light upon your shoulders. 
If with such a sweet yoke.feUow it does not, my Lord^ 
and my sister, as well as I, thiuk that you will deserve a 
closer tie about your neck. 

His Lordship is very much di|»pleased,. that you have not 
written him word of the day, the hour, the manner, and 
eveiy thing. But I ask him, how he can already expect 
any mark of deference or politeness. from you ? He must 
stay, I tell him, till that sign of reformation, among others, 
appear from the influence and example of your lady : but 
that, if ever you will be good for any thing,, it will be 
qnickly seen. And, O Cousin, what a vast, vast journey 
haye you io take from the dreary land of libertinism, 
throagh the bright province of reformation, into the se. 
rene kingdom of happiness !— You had need to lose no 
lime. Yott have many a weary step to tre^d, before you 
ean overtake those travellers who set out for it from a 
less remote quarter. But you have a charming pole.star 
to guide you ; that's your advantage. I vl^b yPW .ioy pi 
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it : and as I have never jet expected anj highly com. 
plaisant thing from you, I make no scruple to begin first; 
but it is purely, I must tell yon, in respect to my new 
cousin ; whose accession into our family we most heartily 
congratulate and rejoice in. 

I have a letter from Lady Betty. She commands either 
my attendance or my sisteT*8 at Reading, to proceed with 
her to town, to cousin I.«eeson'8. She puts Lord M. in 
hopes, that she shall certainly bring down with her our 
lovely new relation ; for she says, she will not be denied. 
His Lordship is the willinger to let me be the person, as 
I am in a manner wild to see her ; my sister having two 
years ago had that honour at Sir Robert Biddulph's. So 
get ready to accompany us in our return ; except your 
-lady has objections strong enough to satisfy us all. Lady 
§arah longs to see her ; and says, This acces9ion to the 
family will supply to it the loss of her beloved daughter. 

I shall soon, I hope, pay my compliments to the dear 
lady in person : so haye nothing to add, but that I am 

Your old mad Playfellow and Cousin, 

CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE. 



The women having read the copies of these two letters, 
I thought that I might then threaten and swagger— ^^ Bnt 
' rery little heart have I, said I, to encourage such a 
^ visit from Lady Betty and Miss Montague to my spoase. 
^ For after all, 1 am tired out with her strange ways. 

< She is not what she was, and (as I told her in your 

< hearing, Ladies) I will leare this plaguy island, though 
^ the place of my birth, and though the stake I have in 
^ it is very considerable, and go and reside in France or 
^ Italy, and never think of myself as a married man, ncr 
^ live like one** 
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dear ! said one. 

That woaid be a sad thing ! said the other. 
Nay, Madam, [turoing to Mrs. Moore,] — Indeed, Ma- 
dam, [to Miss Rawlins,] — I am quite desperate. I can no 
longer bear such usage. I have had the good fortune to 
be faroored by the smiles of very fine ladies, though I say 
it [and I looked modest] both abroad and at home — [^Thou 
knowest this to be true^ JacA*]. With regard to my 
ipouse here, I had but one hope left, {{ot as to the recon- 
ciliation with her friends, I scorn them all too much to 
Taluethat, bat for her sake,) and that was, that if it pleased 
God to bless us with children, she might entirely recover 
her usual serenity ; and we might then be happy. But the 
reconciliation her heart was so much set upon, is now, as 
I hinted before, entirely hopeless — made so, by this rash 
step of her's, and by the rasher temper she is in ; since (as 
you will beliere) her brother and sister, when they come to 
know it, will make a fine handle of it against us both ; — 
affecting, as they do at present, to disbelieve our marriage 
— and the dear creature herself too ready to countenance 
such a disbelief — as nothing more than the ceremony — as 
nothing more — hem f-^as nothing more than the cere* 
many — 

Here, as thou wilt perceire, I was bashful ; for Miss 
Rawlins, by her preparatory primness, put me in mind 
that it was proper to be fo — 

I turned half round ; then facing the fan-player, and 
the matroii — ^yon yourselves^ Ladies, knew not what to 
beliere till nov, that I have told you our story : and 
I do assure you, that I shall not give myself the same 
trouble to convince people I hate ; people from whom I 
neither expe<5t nor desire any favour ; and who are de« 
termined not to be convinced. And what, pray^ must be 
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the issue, when her uncle's friend comeS) although he 
seems to be a truly icorthy man ? li is not natural for 
him to isay, < To what purpose, Mr. Lovelace, should I 
^ endeavour to bring about a rcoonciliation between Mrs* 
^ Lovelace and her friends, by means of heir elder took, 
^ when a good understanding is wanting bfitween your. 
^ selves V — A fair inference, Mrs. Moore !-^A fair in. 
ference, Miss RawHas. — And here is ih» unhappiness — ^liH 
she is reconciled to them, this cursed oath, in her notioQ) 
*i8 binding. 

The women seemed moved ; for I spoke wkh great 
earnestness, though low — and besides, they love to have 
their sex, and its favours, appear of importance to us. 
They shook their deep heads at each other, and looked 
sorrowful : and this moved my tender heart too. 

'Tis an unheard.-of case. Ladies — had she not preferred 
me to all mankind — There I stopped— and that, resumed 
T, feeling for my handkerchief, is what staggered Captaia 
Tomlinson when he heard of her flight \ who, the last 
time he saw us together, saw the most affectionate couple 
on earth ! — the most affectionate couple on earth ! — in tbe 
accent.grievous, repeated I. 

Out then I pulled my handkerchief, and putting it to 
my eyes, arose, and walked to the window — It makes me 
weaker than a woman, did I not love her, as never man 
loved his wife I [I havoho doubt but I do. Jack.] 

There again I stopt ; and resuming — Charming creature, 
as you see she is, I wish I had never beheld her face !— 
Excuse " me, Ladies ; traversing the room, and having 
rubbed my eyes till I supposed them red, I turned to tb« 
women; and, pulling out my letter-case, I will show yon 
one letter — here it is--read it, Miss Rawlins, if yon 
please — it will conBrm to you how much all myfmilj 
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are prepared to admire her. I am freelj treated in it ;— 
so I am in the two others : but after what I haye told 
yoa, nothing need be a secret to jou two. 

She took it, with an air of ^ager curiosity, and looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted ; and at the saper. 
scription, reading out. To Robert Lovelace^ Esq, — Ay, 
Madam — Ay, Miss, that's my name, [giving myself an air, 
though I had told it to them before,] I am not ashamed of 
it. My wife^s maiden naiAe — unmarried name, I should 
rather say — fool that I am ! — and I rubbed my cheek 
for vexation [Fool enough in conscience, Jack !] was Har. 
lowe — Clarissa Harlowe — you heard me call her mif Cla^ 

I did — bat thought it to be a feigned or )ove.name, said 
Miss Rawlins. 

I wonder what is Miss Rawlins's lore name,. Jack. 
Most of the fair romancers have in their early womanhood 
chosen lore- names. No parson ever gare more real 
names, than I have giyen Jlditious ones. And to very 
good purpose : many a sweet dear has answered me a 
letter for the sake of owning a name which her godmother 
neyer gave her. 

No--it was her real name, I said. 

I bid her read out the whole letter. If the spelling be 
not exact, Miss Rawlins, said I, you will excuse it ; the 
writer is a lord. But, perhaps, I may not show it to my 
spouse ; for if those I have left with her have no effect 
upon her, neither will this : and I shall not care to expose 
my Lord M. to her scorn. Indeed I begia to be quite 
careless of consequences. 

Miss Rawlins, who could not but be pleased ^ith this 
mark of my confidence, looked as if she pitied me. 

And here thou mayest read the letter, No. III. 
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TO nOBEaT LOVBLAOE, ESQ. 

coLsiN LOVELACE, M. Hall, Wedo. Jane 7. 

1 TUiNK you might have found tiaie to let us know of 
your nuptials being actually Bolemntzed. I ni^^ have 
expected this piece of civility from you. But perhaps the 
ceremony was performed at the very time that you aiked 
me to be your lady's father — but I should b^ angry if I 
proceed in my guesses— -^and little said is soon amended^ 

But I can tell you, that Lady Betty Law ranee, what- 
ever Lady Sarah does, will not so soon forgire you, as I 
have done. Women resent slights longer th^n men. 
You that know so much of the sex (I speak it not, howefer, 
to your praise) might have known that. But nerer wavyOQ 
before acquainted with a lady of such an amiable character. 
I hope there will be but one soul between you. I hi|ve 
before now said, that I will disinherit you, and settle all I 
can upon her, if you prove not a good husband to her. 

May this marriage be crowned with a great many fine 
boys (1 desire no girls) to build up again a family m 
antient ! The first boy shall take my surname by ftct of 
parliament. That is my will. 

Lady Betty and niece Charlotte will be in town alMMit 
business before you know where you are. They long to 
pay their compliments to your fair bride. I suppose you 
will hardly be at The Lawn when they get to town ; because 
Greme informs me, you have sent no orders there. for 
your lady's accommodation. 

Pritchard has all things in readiness for signing. I will 
t ikc no advantage of your slights. Indeed 1 am too much 
us<?d to them — more praise to my patience than to your 
complaisance, however. 

One reason for Lady Betty's going up, as I n^y tell 
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yoQ undrr the rose^ hy to buy some Miitable presents for 
Ladj Sarah and all of us to make on this agreeable oc- 
casion. 

We wonid hare blazed it away, could we have had 
timely notice, and thought it would have been agreeable 
to all round. The like occasions don*t happen ever^ day. 

My most affectionate compliments and congratulations 
to my new niece, conclude me, for the present, in violent 
pain, that with all your heroicalness would make you mad^ 

Your truly affectionate Uncle, 

M. 



That letter clench'd the nail. Not but that, Miss 
Rawlins said, she saw I had been a wild gentlemao ; and, 
truly, she thought so the moment she beheld me. 

They began to intercede for my spouse, (so nicely had I 
turned the tables ;) and that I would not go abroad and 
disappoint a reconciliation so much wished for on one side, 
and such desirable prospects on the other in my own 
family. 

Who knows, thought I to myself, but more may come 
of this plot, than I had even promised myself ? What a 
happy man shall I be, if these women can be brought to 
join to carry my marriage into consummation ! 

Ladies, you are exceedingly good to us both« I should 
hare some hopes, if my unhappily nice spouse could be 
broQght io dispense with the unnatural oath she has laid 
me under. You see what my case is. Do you think I 
may not insist upon her absolving me from this abominable 
oath ? Will yon be so good as to give your advice, that 
one apartment may serve for a man and his wife at the 
hour of retirement? — [Modestly put, Bclford ! — And let 
me here observe, that few rakes would find a language so 
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decent as to engage modest women to talk witk him far^ 
upon such subjects.]] 

They both simpered, and looked npotf one another. 
These subjects always make women simper, at least. 
No need hut of the most Plicate hints to them. A man 
who is gross in a woman's company, ought to be knocked 
down with a club : for, like so many musical instruments, 
touch but a single wire, and the dear souls are sensible 
all orer. 

To be sure, Miss Rawlins learnedly said, playing with 
her fan, a casuist would giVe it, that the matrimonial tow 
ought to supersede any other obligation. 

Mrs* Moore, for her part, was of opinion, that, if 
the lady owned herself to be a wife, she ought to behare 
like one. 

Whaterer be my luck, thought I, with this alloyed 
fair-oue, any other woman in the world, from fifteen to 
fi¥e.and.twenty, would be mine upon my own terms before 
the morning. 

And now, that I may be at hand to take all adyantages, 
I will end€a¥Our, said I to myself, to make sure of good 
quarters. 

I am your lodger, Mrs. Moore, in rirtue of the earnest 
I hare, given you for these apartments, and for any oue 
you can spare above for my servants. Indeed for all you 
have to spare — For who knows what my spouse's brother 
may attempt ? I will pay you your own demand ; and 
that for a month or two certain, (board included,) as t shall 
or shall not be your hindrance. Take that as a pledge ; 
or in part of payment — offering her a thirty pound 
bank note* 

She declined taking it ; desiring she might consult tlie 
lady first ; adding, that she doubted not my honour ; and 
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that ^he woaid not let her spartments to any other person, 
wbsm the knew not sometbtag of, while 1 and the ladf 
were here. 

Tke Lady ! 7%e Lady i from both the wonien's mouths 
fontjmullr (which still implied a donbt in the'tr hearts): 
and not Your Spouse, and Your Lady, Sir. 

I never met with snch women, thought I :— -so thorough. 
I7 CMirinced bat this moment, yet alreadj' donbling — ( 
amtrr^d I have a couple of sceptics to deal with. 

I knew no reason, I said, for my wife t* abject to mj 
lodging in the same hoase with her here, any more tbanin 
town, at Mrs. Siaclair's. Bat were she to make such »]>• 
jeetion, I would not quit possession since rt was not un- 
likely that the same freakish disorder which brought her 
to Hampsteod, might carry her absolutely out ef my 
knowledge. 

Tbey both seemed embarrassed ; and looked upon one 
another ; yet with such an air, as if they thought tbeK 
was reason in what I said. And I declared myself her 
hoarder, as welt as lodger ; and dinner-time ^praachio^ 
was not denied to be the former. 



LETTER IX. 

UK. LOVEI.ACE, Te JOHN BELFOIln, ESQ. 

] THOUGHT it was now high time io turn my whole mind 
to my beloTed ; who had bad full leisure lo wmgh the con> 
'tents of the letters I had left with her. 

I therefore requested Mrs. Moore to step in, and di 
-to kaow whe^ec she would be pleased t* admit m 
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attend her in her apartment, on occasion of the letters I 
had left with her ; or whether she would faTt»ur me with 
her compady in the dining-room ? 

Mrs. Moore desired Mis Rawlins to accompany her in 
to the lady. They tapped at the door, and were both ad. 
mitted. 

I cannot but stop here for one minute to remark, 'though 
against myself, upon that security which innocence gires, 
that nevertheless had better hare in it a greater mixture of 
the serpent with the doye. For here, heedless of all I 
could say behind her back, because she was satisfied with 
her own worthiness, she permitted me to go on with 
my own story, without interruption, to persons as great 
strangers to her as, me ; and who, as strangers to hoth^ 
might be supposed to lean to the side most injured ; and 
that, as I managed it, was to mine. A dear, silly soal, 
thoui^ht I, at the time, to depend upon the goodness of her 
own heart, when the heart cannot be seen into but by its 
actions ; and she, to appearance, a runaway, an eloper, 
from a tender, a most indulgent husband ! — To neglect io 
cultivate the opinion of individuals, when the whole world 
is governed by appearance ! 

Yet what can be expected of an angel under twenty ? — 
She has a world of knowledge : — knowledge speculative^ 
as I may say, but no experience. — How should she ? — 
Knowledge by theory only is a vague, uncertain light : a 
Will.o' the Wisp, which as often misleads the doubting 
mind, as puts it right. 

There are many things in the world, could a moralizer 
•ay, that would aflbrd inexpressible pleasure to a reflecting 
mind, were it not for the mixture they come to us with. 
To be graver'still, I have seen parents, [perhaps my own 
^d so,] who delighted in those very qualities in their chil- 
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drenirhile jonng, the natural consequences of which, (too 
mnch iodalged and encouraged,) made them, as they grew 
up, the plague of their hearts. — ^To brin^ this home to mj 
present purpose, I must tell thee, that I adore this charm, 
iog creature for her yigilant prudence; but yet I would 
not, methinks, wish her, by yirtue of that prudence, which 
is, however, necessary to carry her abore the devices of all 
the rest of the world, to be too wise for minis. 

My revenge, my sworn revenge, is, nevertheless, (adore 
her as I will,) uppermost in my heart. — Miss Howe says 
that my love is an Herodian love*. By my soul, that 
girl's a witch ! I am half sorry to say, thai IJind a plecu 
sure in playing the tyrant over what 1 love. Call it an 
ungenerous pleasure, if thou wilt : softer hearts than mine 
Imow it. The women, to a woman, know it, and show it 
too, whenever they are trusted with power. And why 
should it be thought strange, that I, who love them so dearly, 
and study them so much, should catch the infection of them ? 



LETTER X. 

HR. LOYEIiACK, TO JOHN BELFOHD, ESQ. 

1 WILL now give thee the substance of the dialogue that 
passed between the two women and the lady. Wonder not, 
that a perverse wife makes a listening husband. The event, 
however, as thou wilt find, justified the old observation, 
ThatUstners seldom hear good of themselves. Con- 
scions of their own demerits, if I may guess by myself. 



• See LeUer IV. of (his volume. 
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[There's iogennousness, Jack !] and feaslul of ceBSnre, 
they seldom find theiaseWes disappointed. Tliere is some- 
Ifain^ of sense, after all in these prorerbs, in tliese phnses, 
ih' this wisdom offiations, 

Mas. Moore was to be the messenger^but Miss Rawliof 
ttegaor the dialogue. 

Your SPOUSE, Madam, — [De?il I— only to fish fojr ane- 
gatire or af&rinatire declaration.}*. 

€k. My spouse J Madam — 

Miss R, Mr. Lovelace, Madam^arers thatyov are mar- 
sied to him ; and begs admittance, or your company in the 
dining.room, tatalk upon the subject of the letters he kft 
vith youv 

CL He is a poor iricked wretch. Let me beg of yoo. 
Madam, ta favour me with your company as often as pos« 
iible while he is hereabouts^ and I remain- here. 

Miss R, I shall witbpleasure attend yon. Madam : bat^ 
methinks, I could wifih you would see the gentleman,, and 
hear what he has to say on the subject of the letters. 

C/. My case is a hard, a very hard one— I am quite be- 
wildered! — I know not what to do ! — I have not a friend in> 
i^e world that can or will help me! Yet had none bui 
friends till I knew that man ! 

Miss R. The gentleman neither looks nor talks like a 
Bad man. — Not a veri/ bad man, as men go* 

As men go ! Poor Miss Rawlin», thonght I ; and dost 
thoQ know how men go ? 

CI- O Madam, you know him not ! He can put on the 
appearance of ai>«angel of fight;, but has a black, snesj 
black heart ! 

Poor I !— 

Miss R. I could not have thought it, truly ! But ii|^» 

Y^Tj deceitful,, now-ai^ys. 
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Now*a^dujfs ! — A fool! — Hare not her bhtory.boolcB 
told her tbat they were always so ? 

Mrs, Moor€^ sighing. I hare found it so, I am sure, to 
my cost ! — 

Who knows but in her time poor goody Moore may 
have met. with a Lovelace^ or a Belford, or some such vile 
fellow? My little harnm-scarum beauty knows not what 
strange histories erery woman living, who has had the least 
independence of will, could tell her, were such to be as 
communicatiTe as she is. But herd's the thing — I hare 
giren her cause enough of offence ; but not enough to 
make her hold her tongue. 

Ci, As to the letters he has left with me, I know not 
what to say to Ihem: but am resolved never to have any 
thing to say to him. 

Mia R, If, Madam, I may be allowed to say so, I 
think yon carry matters very far. 

(7. Has he been making a bad cause a good one with 
yon, Madam ? — That he can do with those who know him 
not. Indeed 1 heard him talking, though not what he 
said, and am indifferent about it. — But what account does 
he give of himself? 

I was pleased to hear this. To arr^t, to stop her 
passion, thought J, in the height of its career, is a charm, 
ing presage. 

Then the busy Miss Rawlins fished on, to find out from 
her either a confirmation or disavowal of my story — Was 
Lord M. my uncle ? Did 2 court her at first with the al. 
lowance of her friends, he^ brother excepted ? Had I a 
rencounter with that brother ? Was she so persecuted in 
fayour of a very disagreeable man, one Solmes, as to X 
^nce her to throw herself into my protection? 
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None of these were denied. All the objections she could 
have made, were stifled, or kept in, by the eoBBidenitioB, 
(as she mentioned,) that she should stay there but a little 
while, and that her story was too long ; but Miss Rawliiu 
would not be thus easily answered. 

Miss R. He says. Madam, that he could not preraii 
for marriage, till he had consented, under a solemn oatb, 
to separate beds, while your family remained nnreconciied. 

CI, O the wretch ! What can be still in his head, to en. 
deavour to pass these stories upon strangers ? 

So no direct denial, thought I. — Admirable !— All will do 
by.and.by. 

Miss R. He has owned that an accidental fire had 
frightened you very much on Wednesday night — and tiiat 
—and that — and that — an accidental fire had frightened 
you — ^very much frightened you — last Wednesday night ! 

Then, after a short pause — In short, he owned, that he 
had taken some innocent liberties, which might have led to 
a breach of the oath yon had imposed upon. him ; and that 
this was the cause of your displeasure* 

I would hare been glad to see how my charmer then 
looked. — To be sure she was at a loss in her own mind, to 
justify herself for resenting so highly an offence so trifling. 
•^She hesitated — did not presently speak. — When she 
did, she wished that she, (Miss Rawlins,) might nerer 
meet with any man who would take such innocent liberties 
with her. 

Miss Rawlins pushed forther. 

Your case, to be sure. Madam, is reiy particular : bat 
if the hope of a reconciliation with your own frieads is 
made more distant by your leaving him, give me leave ta 
say, that 'tis pity — 'tis pfty-^[I anppose the maiden tbea 




primoi'd, fann'd^, and U«h'd;— His |%] 
be dispensed with ; espfciiily at he •vaa h 
80 strict a lirer. 

1 could have gone In and kis«d Ae girL 

Ci. Yon bare hetfid Us itoiy. MiBe, ma 
fore, is toe'loog, and too iflffhalr : vf 
iog the wretch is too gnat ; aad mj tiBe hete ii too fhoft, 
for me to enter opon it. And if he has anj 
bj his own inndication, in whicn I smO natl 
soflerer, let him makehianelf ^ipear as wWa 
irith all my heart. 

My loTe for her, and the errellenf chatartrr 1 gjtPe 
were tiien pleaded. 

CL Specious sedncer !— Onif tell me if I cmMOt gee 
away from him by some back way ? 

H6w my heart then weat pii-a^pmij to speik in the iu 
male dialect. 

CL Let me look oat~[I heard the sash liftfd np.1 — 
Whither does that path lead ? Is there no pombifity oT 
getting to a coach ? Snreiy he most deal with someiend^ or 
how conld he haTe foood me oat ? Cannot I steal to tomo 
neigbbpuring hoose, where 1 amy be concealed till I can 
get qoite away ? Yon are good people ! — I hare not been 
always among snch ! — O help me, help me, Ladfes ! [mik a 
Toice of impatience,] or I am mined I 

Then panshig. Is dmt the way to Hendon ? [pointiaf, I 
suppose.] is Hendon a private place ? — ^The flaaipslead 
coach, I am told, will carry passengers thifter. 

Afr#. Moore. I hare an honest friend at lfill.hiU9 
[Derfl fetch her ! though I,] where, if soch be yoar de. 
termination, Madam, and if yon dbink yourself in danger^ 
you may besafe, I beliere. 

Cl. Any where, if I can bnt escape from ikis fiuml 
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Whither does that path lead, out yonder ? ~ What is thftt 
town on the right hand called ? 

Mrs. Moore. Highgi^te, Madam. 

Miss R. On the side of the heath is a little Tillage, called 
North- end. A kinswoman of mine lives there. But her 
house is small. I am not sure she could accommodate 
^uch a lad J. 

Devil take her too ! thought I, — I imagined that I had 
teade myself a better, interest in these women. But the 
whole sex love plotting — and plotters too, Jack. 

C7/* A bam, an outhouse, a garret, will be a palace t« 
me, if it vriH but aiford me a refuge from this man I 

Her senses, thought I, are much livelier than mine.— 
What a devil have I done, that she should be so very im- 
placable ? I told thee, Belford, all I did : Was there any 
thing in it so very much amiss ? Such prospects of family 
reconciliation before her too I To be sure she is a very 
sensible lady ! 

She then espied my new servant walking under the win- 
dow, and asked if he were not one of mine ? 

Will, was on the look out for old Grimes, [so is the fel- 
low called whom my beloved has dispatched to Miss Howe.] 
And being told that the man she saw was my servant ; I 
see, said she, that there is no escaping, unless you. Madam, 
[to Miss Rawlins, I suppose,] can befriend me till I can 
get farther. I have np doubt that the fellow is planted 
about the house to watch my steps. But the wicked wretch 
his master has no right to controul me. He shall not 
hinder me from going where I please. I will raise the 
town upon him, if he molests me. Dear Ladies, is there 
no back-door /or me to g^i out at while you hold hiD 
in talk? 

Miss IL Give me kave to aak yoo, Madapo, Is tber« &• 
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room to hope for accommodation ? Had you not better see 
bim ? He certainly loves you dearly : he is a fine gentle- 
man ; you may exasperate him, and make matters more 
unhappy for yourself. 

CL O Mrs. Moore ! O Miss Rawlins ! you know not 
the man ! I wish not to see his face, nor to exchange an- 
other word with him as long as I li?e. 

Mrg» Moore. 1 don't find. Miss Rawlins, that the gen- 
tleman has misrepresented any thing. You see, Madam^ 
[to my Clarissa,] how respectful he is ; not to come in till 
permitted. He certainly loves you ^dearly. Pray, Ma- 
dam, let him talk to you, as he wishes to do, on the sub. 
ject of the letters. 

Very kind of Mrs. Moore! — Mrs. Moore, thought I, 
is a very good woman. I did not curse her then. 

Miss Rawlins said something ; but so low that I could 
not hear what it was. Thus it was answered, 

CL I am greatly distressed! I know not what to do!--» 
But, Mrs. Moore, be so good as to give his letters to him 
— here they are. — Be pleased to tell him, that £ wish him 
and Lady Betty and Miss Montague a happy meeting*- 
He never can want excuses to them for what has happened, 
any more than pretences to those he would delude. Tell 
him, that he has ruined me in the opinion of my own 
friends. I am for that reason the less solicitous how I ap. 
pear to his. 

Mrs. Moore then came to me ; and I, being afraid that 
something would pass mean time between the other two^ 
which I should not like, took the letters, and entered the 
room, and found them retired into the closet ; my be. 
loved whispering with an air of earnestness to Miss Raw. 
lios, who was all attention. 

Her back Was towards me ; and Miss Rawlins^ by pull. 
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log her sleeTCj giving intimatioa of my being there->-Cait 
I hare no retirement aninvaded, Sir, said she, with indig. 
nation, as if she were interrupted in some talk her heart 
was in ? — What business have you here, or with me ?— 
Yoa have your Letters ; have you not ? 

LoveL I hare, ray dear ; and let me beg of you to 
consider what you are about. I every moment expect 
Captain Toralkison here. Upon my soul, I do. He 
has promised to keep from your uncle what has happened: 
but what will he think if be find you hold in this strange 
humour ? 

CL I will endeavour. Sir, to have patience with yon 
for a moment or two, while I ask' you a few questions be- 
fore this lady, and before Mrs. Moore, [who just then 
came in,] both of whom you have prejudiced in your fa. 
▼our by your specious stories : — Will yon say, Sir, that 
we- are married together? Lay your hand upon yoor 
heart, and answer me, am I your wedded wife ? 

I am gone too far, thought I, to give up for such a push 
as this, home one as it is. 

- My dearest soul ! how can you put such a question ? It 
is either for your honour or my own^ that it should be 
Jdoubted ? — Surely, sutely, Madam, you cannot have at. 
tended to the contents of Captain Tomlinson's letter. 

She complained often of want of spirits throughout our 
whole contention, and of weakness of person and mind, 
.'from the fits she had been thrown into: but little reason 
had she for this complaint, as I thought, who was able to 
hold me to it, as she did. I own that I was excessively 
<u>neerned for-her several times. 

You and 1 ! Vilest of Men ! — • 

My name is Lovelace, Madam — 

Thfrefove tt^is tjmt I caH you the vilest of men. [Wai 
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this pardonable, Jdck !] — You and / jkoow ihe' tratlr, i\k% 
whole truth.'-^I want Bot to clear up my repatation with 
these gentlewomea : — ^that is already lost with every one 
I had most reason to value : but let me have this new 8pe« 
cimen of what yotf are capable of — say, wretch, (say, 
^velace, if thou hadst rather,) art thou really and truly 
my wedded husband? — Say ; answer without hesitation. 

She trembled with impatient indignation ; but had a- 
wildness in her manner, which I took some advantage of, 
ia order to parry this cursed thrust. And a cursed thrust it 
was^ since, had I positively averred it, she never would 
have believed any thing I said : and had I owned that I 
was not married, I had destroyed my own plot, as well 
with the women as with her ; and could have no pretenco 
for pursuing her, or hindering her from going whereso. 
ever she pleased. Not that I was ashamed t6 aver it, had 
it beeu consistent with policy. I would not have thee 
think me such a milk-sop neither. 

LoveL My dearest love, how wildly you talk ! What 
would you have me answer ? It is necessary that I should 
answer ? May I not re.appeal this to your own breast, at 
well as to Captain Tomlinson*s treaty and letter? Tou 
know yourself how matters staud between us.— And 
Captain Tomlinson — 

C(, O wretch ! Is this an answer to my question ? Say, 
are we married, or are we not? 

LaveL What makes a marriage j we all know. If it 
be the union of two hearts, [there was a turn. Jack !] to 
my utmost grief, I must say we are net ; since now I see 
you hate me. If it be the completion of marriage, to my 
confusion and regret, I must own we are not* But, my 
dear, will you be pleased to consider what answer half a 
dozen people whence you came, could give to your ques* 
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tion ? And do not now, in the disorder ofifour mindf 
and the height of passion, bring into question before these 
gentlewomen a point you have acknowledged before those 
who know us better. 

I would ha?e whispered her about the treaty with her 
uncle, and about the contents of the Captain's letter; 
b,ut, retreating, and with a rejecting hand. Keep thy <1is- 
^nco, man^ cried the dear insolent — to thine own heart I 
appeal y since thou eyadest me thus pitifully ! — I own no 
marriage with thee ! — Bear witness. Ladies, I do not. Aod 
cease to torment me, cease to follow me. — Surely, surely, 
faulty as I have been, I have not deserved to be thus per- 
secuted! — I resume, therefore, my former language: 
you have no right to pursue me : you know you have not: 
begone then, and leave me to make the best of my hard 
lot. O my dear, cru( 1 father ! said she, in a violent fit of 
grief [falling upon her knees, and clasping her uplifted 
bands tofi[et her] thy heavy curse is completed upon thy 
devoted daughter ! I am punished^ dreadfully punished, 
by the very wretch in whom I had placed my wicked con. 
Jidence ! 

By my soul, Belford, the little witch with her words, 
but more by her manner, mo'ved me ! Wonder not then 
that her action, her grief, her tears, set the women into 
the like compassionate manifestations. 

Had I not a cursed task of it ?* 

The two women withdrew to the further end of the 
room, and whispered, a strange case ! There is no phrcnsy 
here — I just heard said. 

The charming creature threw her handkerchief over her 
head and neck, continuing kneeling, her back towards 
me, and her face hid upon a chair, and repeatedly sobbed 
with grief and passion. 
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I took this opportunity to step to the wotoeo to keep 
them steady. 

You see, Ladies, [whispering,] what an unhappy man I 
am ! You see what a spirit this dear creature has ! — All, 
ill owing to her implacable relations, and to her father's 
corse. — A curse upon them all ! they haye turned the 
kead of the most charming woman in the world ! 

Ah! Sir, Sir, replied Miss Rawlins, whatever be the 
fault of her relations, all is not as it should be between 
70U and her. 'Tis plain she does not think herself mar* 
ried : 'tis plain she does not : and if you haye any va- 
lue for the poor lady, and would not totally deprive her 
of her senses, you had beter withdraw, and leave to time 
and cooler consideration the event in your favour. 

She will compel me to this at last, I fear. Miss Raw. 
lins ; \fear she will ; and then we are both undone : for 
I cannot live without her ; she knows it too well : and she 
has not a friend who will look upon her : this also she 
knows. Our marriage, when her uncle's Triend comes, 
will be proved incontestably. But 1 am ashamed to think 
I have given her room to believe it no marriage : that's 
what she harps upon * 

Weil, Uis a strange case, a very strange one, said Miss 
Rawlins; and was going to say further, when the angiy 
beauty, coming towards the door, said, Mrs. Moore, I 
beg a word with you. And they both stepped into the 
dining, room. 

I saw her just before put a parcel into her pockt; and 
followed them out, for fear she should slip away ; and 
stepping to the stairs, that she might not go bi/ mcy Will., 
cried I, aloud {[though I knew he was not near] — Pray 
child, to a maid, who answered, call either of my ser- 
vants to me. 
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She then came up to me with a wrathful couDteiuinee: 
do you call your serrant, Sir^.to hinder me, between you^ 
from going where I please ? 

Don't, my dearest life, misioterpret every thing I do. 
Can you think me so mean and unworthy as to employ a 
servant to constrain ypu ? — I call him to send to the pub. 
lic-bouseft, or inns in this town, to inquire after Captain 
Tomlinson, who may have alighted at some one of them, 
and be now, perhaps, needlessly adjusting his dress ; and 
I would have him come, were he to be without clothes, 
God forgive me! for I. am stabbed to the heart by yooc 
cruelty. 

Answer was returned, that neither of my servants was 
in the way. 

.. Not in the way, said I ! — Whither can the dogs be 
gone? 

O Sir! with a scornful. air ; not far, I'll warrant. 
One of them was under the window just now ; according 
p} order, I shppose, to watch my steps — but I will do 
what I please, and go where I please ; and that to your 
face. 

God forbid, fhat I should hinder you in any thing that 
yon may do with safety to yourself! 

Now I verily believe that her design was to slip oat, 
in pursuance of the closet-whispering between her and 
Miss Rawlins ; perhaps to Miss Rawlins's house. 

She then stept back to Mrs. Moore^ and gave her some, 
thing, which proved to be a diamond ring, and desired 
her [not whisperingly, but with an air of defiance to me] 
that that might be a pledge for her, till she defrayed her 
demands ; which she should soon find meai^s to do ; haviiig 
no more money about her than she might have occasion for 
before she came to an acquaintance's. 
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Hfs. Bfoore' would baye declined taking it ; bat dbe 
would Bot be denied ; aad then, wiping lier ejet, ske pot 
on her gloves — nobody has a right to stop ne, said sbe ! 
—I will go !—• Whom should I be afraid of ? — Her rerf 
qaestion) charming creature ! testifying her fear. 

I heg pardon 9 Madam, [taming to Mrs, Moore, aad 
eOQrtesying,^ ^or the trouble I have given you. — I beg par* 
40O9 Madam, to Miss Rawlins, [courtesyiog likewise to 
Her,] — you may both hear of me in a happier hour, if 
mch a one fall to my lot — ^and God bless yoa both !-* 
Boggling with her tears till she sobbed — and away was 
tripping. 

I stepped to the door: I put it io ; wad wMm% my back 
against it, took her struggling hand — My dearest life \ my 
angel I said I, why will you thus distress aie ? — Is iiM the 
forgiTeness which yon so solemnly promised? — 

Uabaod me, Sir! — ^Yon hare no business with me! 
You have no right orer me ! Yon know jou bare not. 

But whither, whither, my dearest lore, would yoa go ! 
— Think yon not that I will follow yon, were it io the 
world's end ! — Whither would yon go ? 

Well do yon ask me, whiter I would go^ who bare 
been the occasion that I hare not a friend left f^Bot God^ 
who knows my innocence, and my upright intentions, 
will not wholly abandon me when I am out of your power; 
but while I am in it, I cannot expect a gleam of the dirine 
grace or farour to reach me. 

How serere is this ! — How shockingly serere ! — Out of 
jfoar presence, my aftgry fairu»ne, I can neither hope for 
the one nor the other. As my consin Montague, in the 
letter you hare read, obserres. Yon are my polar star and 
my guide, and if erer I am to be happy^ either here or 
heraaller, it must be,in and 1^ yon. 
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Shif would then haye opened the door. But I, respect, 
fully opposing her, Begone, man! Begone, Mr. Lorelace! 
said she, stop not my way. If you vipnld not that I should 
attempt the window, give me passage by the door; for, 
once more, you have no right to detain me. 

Your res«>ntments, my dearest life, I will own to be well 
grounded. I will acknowledge that I have been ail in 
fauU. On my knee, [and down I dropt,] I ask yonr 
pardon. And can you refuse to ratify your own promised 
Look forward to the happy prospect before us. See you 
dot my Lord xM. and Lady Sarah longing to bless ^oii, for 
blessing me, and their whole family ? Can you take no 
ple'asure in the promised visit of Lady Betty and my cousio 
Montague ? AJid in the protection the^ offer you, if yoo 
are dissatisfied with mine ? Have you no wish to see your 
nucleus friend ? Stay only till Captain Tomlinson comes. 
Receive from him the news of your uncie^s complianre 
with the wishes of both. 

She seemed altogether distressed ; was ready to sink ; 
and forced to lean against the wainscot, as I kneeled 
at her feet. A stream of tears at last burst from her less 
indignant eyes. Good heaven ! said she, lifting up her 
loTely face, and clasped hands, what is at last to be my 
destiny ? Deliver me from this dangerous man ; and direct 
me — I know not what I do, what I can do, nor what I 
ought to do ! 

The women, as I had owned our marriage to be but half 
completed, heard nothing in this whole scene to contradict 
(not flagrantly to contradict) what I had asserted. They 
believed they saw in her returning temper, and staggered 
resolution, a love for me, which her indignation had before 
suppressed; and they joined to persuade her to tarry till 
the Captain came, and to hear his proposals ; representing 
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the dangers to which she would be exposed ; the fatigues 
she might endure ; a lady of her appearance, unguarded, 
nnprotected. On the other hand they dwelt upon my de. 
dared contrition, and on my promises ; for the performance 
of which they offered to be bound. So much had my 
kneeling humility affected them. 

Women, Jack, tacitly acknowledge the inferiorify of 
their sex, in the pride they take to behold a kneeling lover 
at their ftet. • 

She turned from me, and threw herself into a chair. 

I arose and approached her with reverence. My dear, 
est creature, said I, and was proceeding, but, with a 
face glowing with conscious dignity, she interrupted me 
— ^Ungenerous, ungrateful LoTelace ! You know not the 
value of the heart you have insulted ! Nor can you con. 
ceiTe bow much my soul despises your meanness. But 
meanness must ever be the portion of the man, who can 
act vilely I 

The women believing we were likely to be on better 
terms, retired. The dear perverse opposed their going ; 
but they saw I was desirous of their absence; and when 
they had withdrawn, I once more threw myself at her feet^ 
and acknowledged my offences ; implored her forgiveness 
for this one time, and promised the most exact circumspec. 
tion for the future. 

It was impossible for her she said to keep her memory 
vad forgive me. What hadst thou seen in the conduct of 
Chirissa Harlowe, that should encourage such an insult 
upon her as thou didst dare to make? How mranly 
must thou think of her^ that thou couldst presume to be 
>o guilty, and expect her to be so weak' as to forgiTe 
Ihee? 

I besought her to let me read over to her Captsun Tom. 
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^nson's letter. I was sure it was impossible she could hare 
giyen it the requisite attention* 

I have given it the requisite attention, said she ; and the 
other letters too. So that what I sajr is upon deliberation. 
And what have I to fear from mj brother and sister? 
Thejr can but complete the ruin of my fortunes, with my 
fiither and uncles* Let them and welcome. Yon, Sir, I 
thank you, have lowered my fortunes ; but, I bless God, 
that my mind is not sunk with my fortunes. It is, on the 
contrary, raised above fortune, and above you ; and for 
half a word they shall have the estate they have envied me 
for, and an acquittal from me of all expectations from my 
family that may make them uneasy. 

I lifted up my hands and eyes in silent admiration of 
her. 

My brother. Sir, may think me ruined ; to the praise of 
^our character, be may think it impossible to be with^otf 
and be innocent. You have but too well justified their 
harshest censures by every part ^f your conduct. But now 
that I have escaped from you, and that I am out of the 
reach of your mysterious devices, I will wrap myself up 
in mine own innocence, [and then the passionate beauty 
folded her arms about herself,]] and leave to time, and to 
my future circumspection, the re. establishment of my 
character. Leaive me then, Sir, pursue me not ! — 

Good Heaven! [interrupting her] — and all this, for 
what ? — Had I not yielded to your entreaties, (forgive 
me, Madam,) you could not have carried farther your 
resentments — 

Wretch ! Was it not crime enough to give occasion for 
those entreaties? Wouldst thou make a merit to mey 
that thou didst not utterly ruin her whom thou oughtest to 
]uive protected i Begone, man ! (turning from me, her 
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&ce crimfloned oyer with passion. )--'See me no more! — I 
cannot bear thee in my sight ! — 

Dearest, dearest creature ! 

If I forgiTe thee, Ix>Te1ace — And there she stopped.-^ 
To endeavour, proceeded she, to endeavour by premedu 
taiion, by low contrivance, by cries of Fire ! to terrify 
a poor creature who had consented to take a wretched 
chance with thee for life ! 

For Heaven's sake,— offering to take her repulsing 
hand, as she was ^ying from me towards the closet. 

What hast thou to do to plead for the sake of Heaven 
in thy favour I — O darkest of human minds ! 

Then turning from me, wiping her eyes, and again 
turning towards me, but her sweet face half aside, What 
difficulties hast thou involved me in ! That thou hadst a 
plain path before thee, after thou hadst betrayed me into 
thy power. — At once my mind takes in the whole of tiiy 
crooked behaviour; and If thou thinkest of Clarissa Har. 
lowe as her proud heart tells her thou oughtest to think 
of her, thou wilt seek thy fortunes elsewhere. How often 
hast thou provoked me to tell thee, that my soul is above 
thee! 

For Heaven's sake, Madam, for a soul's sake, which 
it is in your power to save from perdition, forgive me the 
past offence. I am the greatest villain on earth if it was 
a premeditated one; yet I presume not to excuse myself» 
On your mercy I throw myself. I will not offer at any 
plea but that of penitence. See but Captain*Tomlinson.-- > 
See but Lady Betty and my cousin ; let them plead for me ; 
let them be guarantees for my honour* 

If Captain Tomlinson come while I stay here, I may see 
him ; but as for you. Sir — 

Dearest creature ! let me beg of you not to aggravate 
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my offence to the Captain when he comes. Jjet me beg^ of 
yon — 

What askest thoa ? Is it not that I shall be of party 
against myself ? That I shall palliate — 

Do not charge me, Madam, interrupted I, with Tillanous 
premeditation ! — Da not gire such a construction to my 
offence as may weaken your uncle's opinion — as may 
strengthen your brother's — 

She flung from me to the further end of the room, [^she 
could go no further ^1 and just then Mrs. Moore came 
ttp,^and told her that dinner was ready, and that she had 
prevailed upon Miss Rawlins to give her her cpmpany. 

You must excuse me, Mrs. Moore, said she. Miss 
Rawlins I hope also will — ^but I cannot eat — I cannot go 
down. As for i;ou^ Sir, I suppose you will think it right 
to depart hence ; at least till the gentleman comes whom 
you expect. 

I respc ctfully withdrew into the next room, that Mrs. 
Moore might acquaint her, (I durst not myself,) that I was 
her lodger and boarder, as, whisperingly, I desired she 
would ; and meeting Miss Rawlins in the passage, Dearest 
Miss Hawlins, said I, stand my friend; join with Mrs. 
.Moore to pacify my spouse, if she has any new flights upon 
ny baring taken lodgings, and intending to board here. I 
hope she will have more generosity than to think of htoder- 
ing a gentlewoman from letting her lodgings. 

I suppose Mrs. Moore, (whom 1 left with my fair-one,) 
had apprized her of this before Miss Rawlins went'in ;"for 
I heard her say, while I withheld Miss Rawlins, — ^ No, 
^ indeed : he is much^mistaken — surely he does not think 
* I will.' 

They both expostulated with her, as I could gather from 
hits and scraps of what they said ; for they spoke so low, 
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that I- could not hear any distinct sentence, but Arom the 
fair per?erse, whose anger made her louder. And to this 
purpose I heard her deliver herself in answer to different 
parts of their talk to her : — * Good Mrs. Moore, dear 
Miss Rawlins, prestf me no further : — I cannot sit down at 
table with him!' 

Thej said something, as I suppose in mj behalf — ' O the 
^ insinuating wretch ! .What defence have I against a man, 
^ who, go where I will, can turn every one, even of the 
^ virtuous of my sex , in his f avou r ? ' 

After something else said, which I heard not distinctly 
— ^ Tliis is execrable cunning ! — Were you to know his 
^ wicked heart, he is not without hope of engaging you 
^ two good persons to second him in the vilest of his machi. 
^ nations.' 

How came she, (thought I, at the instant,) by all this 
penetration ? My devil surely does not play me booty. 
If I thought he did, I would marry, and live honest, to be 
eren with him. 

I suppose then tliey urged the plea which I hinted to 
Miss Rawlins at going in, that she would not be Mrs. 
Moore's hindrance ; for thus she expressed herself — ^ He 

* will no doubt pay you your own price. You need not 
^ question his liberality ; but one house cannot hold us. — 
' VVhy, if it would, did I fly from him, to seek refuge among 
' strangers ?' 

Then, in answer to somewhat else they pleaded — ^ 'Tis 
^ a mistake, Madam ; I am not reconciled to him, I will 
^ believe nothing he says. Has he not given you a flagrant 
^ specimen of what a man he is, and of what he is capable, 
^ by the disguises you saw him in ? My story is too long, 

* and my stay here will be but short ; or I could convince 
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< yon tbat my resentments against him are but too well 
^ founded.' 

I suppose then they pleaded for her leave for mt^ diniiig 
with them ; for she said—' I have nothing to say to that: 
' it is your own house, Mrs* Moore — ^it is yonr own table 
( —you may admit whom you please to it, only lesre me 

< at my liberty to choose my company/ 

Then in answer, as I suppose, to their offer of sendiag 
her up a plate — ' A bit of bread, if you please, and a glass 
' of water ; that's all I can swallow at present. I am 
' really yery much discomposed. Saw yon not how bad 
' I was ? Indignation only could have supported my 

* spirits ! — 

< I have no objections to his dining with yon, Madam ;' 
added she, in reply, I suppose, to a farther question of the 
same nature — ' But I will tiot stay a night in the house 
' where he lodges.' 

I presume Miss Rawlins had told her that she would 
not stay dinner : for she said, — ' Let me not deprive Mrs. 
' Moore of your company, Miss Rawlins. Yon will not 
' be displeased with his talk. He can have no design 
' upon you.' 

Then I suppose tiiey pleaded what I might say behind 
her back, to make my own story good: — * I care not 
' what he says or what he thinks of me. Repentance and 
' amendment are all the harm I wish him, whatever be. 

* comes of me !' 

By her accent she wept when she spoke these last 
words. 

They came out both of them wiping their eyes ; and 
would have persuaded me to relinquish the lodgings, and 
to depart till her uncle's frt'end came. But I knew better. 
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I did not care to trust the Deril, well as she and Miss 
Howe suppose me to be acquainted with him^ for finding 
iber out again, if once more she escaped me. 

What I am most afraid of is, that she will throw herself 
among her own relations ; and^ if she does, I am confident 
thejr will not be able to withstand her affectinir eloquence. 
But jety as thou*It see, the Captain^s letter to me is ad- 
mirably calculated to obviate my apprehensions on this 
score; parti. ultrly in that passage where it is said, that 
her uncle thinks not himself at liberty to correspond di« 
rectly with her, or to receive applications from her — Ifut 
through Captain Tomlinson^ as is strongly implied*. 

I must own, (notwithstanding 'the revenge I have so 
solemnly vowed,) that I would very fain have made for 
her a merit with myself in her returning favour^ ^nd 
have owed as little as possible to the mediation of Captain 
TomliDson. My pride was concerned in this : and this 
was one of my reasons for not bringing him with me. — 
Another was, that, if I were obliged to have recourse to 
his assistance, I should be better able, (by visiting her 
without him,) to direct him what to say or do, as I should 
find out the turn of her humour. 

I was, however, glad at my heart that Mrs. Moore 
came up so seasonably with notice that dinner was ready. 
The fair fugitive was all in alt. She had the game in her 
own hands ; and by giving me so good an excuse for with, 
drawing, 1 had time to strengthen myself; the Captain had 
time to come ; and the lady to cool. — Shakspeare advises 
well : 

Oppose not rage, whilst rage is in ttsibrce ; 
Bot give it way awhile, and let it waste. 

* See LeUer VIII. of this voIiubc. 
▼OL.T. d • 
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The risiag deluge is not stopt fiitb dams; 
TlKMe ito'erbean, and drowns the hope of harvest. 
But, wuely manag'd, its divided strength . 
Is slnic'd in channels, and secnrely drain'd : 
And when its force is spent, and nnsopply'd, 
llie rasklae with monnds may be reatrain'd* 
And dry-shod we may pass the naked ford. 

I went down with the women to dinner. Mrs. Moore 
sent her fair boarder np a plate, but she only eat a little 
bit of bread, and drank a glass of water. I doubted not 
but she wonld keep her word, when it was once gone out. 
Is she not an Harlowe ? She seems to be enuring herself to 
hardships, which at the .worst she can never know ; since, 
though she should ultimately refuse to be obliged io me, or 
(to express myself more suitable to my own heart,) to 
oblige me, every one who sees her must befriend her. 

But let me ask thee, Belford, Art thou not solicitous 
for me in relation to the contents of the letter which the 
angry beauty had written and dispatched away by man and 
horse; and for what may be Miss Howe's answer to it: 
Art thou not ready to inquire, Whether it be not likely 
that Miss Howe, when she knows of her saucy friend^ s 
flight, will be concerned about her letter, which she must 
know could not be at Wilson's till after that flight, and 
so, probably, would fall into my hands ? — 

All these things, as thou'lt see in the sequel, are provided 
for with as much contrivance as human foresight can admit. 
I have alroady told thee that Will, is upon the look-out 
for old Grimes — old Grimes is, it seems, a gossiping, sottish 
rascal ; and if WilL can but light of him, I'll answer for 
the consequence ; For has not Will, been my servant up- 
wards of seven years ? 
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LETTER XI. 

MR. LOVELACE. 

[Jn continuation.'] 

Ws had at dinner, besides Miss Rawlins, a yoang widow, 
niece of Mrs* Moore, who is come to staj a month with 
her annt — Bevia her name ; Terjr forward, Tery liyelj, and 
a great ^rairer of me, I assure jou ; — hanging smirkingly 
upon all I said ; and prepared to approre of everjr word 
before I spoke : and who, hj the tinne we had half- 
dined, (by the help of what she had collected before,) was 
as much acquainted with our story as either of the other 
two. 

As it behoved me to prepare them in my faronr against 
whatever might come from Miss Howe, I improved upon 
the hint I had thrown out above-stairs against that mis. 
chief-making lady. I represented her to be an arrogant 
creature, revengeful, artful, enterprising, and one who, 
had she been a man, would have sworn and cursed, and 
committed rapes, and played the devil, as far as I knew : 
[/ have no doubt of itj Jack ! ] but who, nevertheless, 
by advantage of a female education, and pride and in. 
solonce, I believed was personally virtuous. 

Mrs. Be vis allowed, that there was a vast deal in edu. 
cation — and in pride too, she said. While Miss Rawlins 
came with a prudish God forbid that virtue should be 
owing to educauon only ! However, I declared that Miss 
Howe was a subtle contriver of mischief ; one who had 
always been my enemy : her motives I knew not : but 
despised the man whom her mother was desirous she should 
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bave, one Hickman ; although I did not directly ayer 
that she would rather baTe had me ; yet thej all immedi. 
ately imagined tha^ that was the ground of her animosity 
to me, and of her envy to my beloved : and it was pity, 
they said, that so fine a young lady did not see tbrodgh 
such a pretended friend. 

And yet nobody [added V\ has more reason than she to 
b,now by experience the force of a hatred fomided in 
envy ; as I hinted to^ou above, Mrs. Moore, and ioyou^ 
Miss Rawlins, in the case of her sister Arabella. 

I had compliments made to my person and talests on 
this occasion : which gave me a singular opportnni^ of 
displaying my modesty, by disclaiming the merit of them, 
with a iVo, indeed ! — 1 should be very vain^ Ladies, if 
I thought so. While thus abusing myself, aad exalting 
Miss Howe, I got their opinion both for modesty and 
generosity ; and had all the graces which I disclaimed 
thrown in upon me besides. 

In short, they even oppressed that modesty, which (to 
speak modestly of myself) their praises created^ by dis- 
believing all I said against myself. 

And, truly, I must needs say, they have almost per- 
suaded even me myself, that Miss Howe is actually in love 
with me. I have often been willing to hope this. And 
who knows but she may ? The Captain and I have agreed, 
that it shall be so insinuated occasionalli/ — And what's thy 
opinion, Jack ? She certainly hates Hickman ; and girls 
who are disengaged seldom hate^ though they may not 
love : and if she had rather have another y why not that 
other HE ? For am I not a smart fellow, and a rake ? 
And do not your sprightly ladiea love your smart fellows, 
and your rakes ? And where is the wonder, that the man 
who could ei^^age the affectioas of Miss Harlowe, shoirld 
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engage those of a lady (with her *.ala9^s) who would be 
honoured in being deemed her second ? 

Nor accose thou me of singular vanity in this pre. 
fumption, Belford. Wert thou to know the secret vanity 
that lurks in the hearts of those who disguise or cloke it 
bestj thou wouldst find great reason to acquit, at least, to 
allow for me : since is is generally the conscious oxer^ 
fulness of conceit^ that makes the hypocrite most upon 
his guard to conceal it. Yet with these fellows, proudly 
humble as they are, it will break out sometimes in spite 
of their clokes, though but in self-denying, compliment- 
begging self- deg radation • 

But now I have undervalued myself, in apologizing to 
thee on this occasion, let me use another argument in fa- 
vour of my observation, that the ladies generally prefer a 
rake io a sober man ; and of my presumption upon it, 
that Miss Howe is in love with me : it is this : common 
fame says. That Hickman is a very virtuous, a very inno- 
cent fellow — a male^virgifiy I warrant I — An odd dog I 
always thought him. Now women. Jack, like not no. 
vices. Two maidenheads meeting together in wedlock^ 
the first child must be a fool ^ is their common aphorism. 
They are pleased with a love of the sex that is founded in 
the knowledge of it. Reason good ; novices expect more 
than they can possibly find in the commerce with them* 
The man who knows them, yet has ardours for them, to 
borrow a word from Miss Howef , though those ardours 
are generally owing more to the dexil within him, than 
to the witch without him, is the man who makes them 



I * See Letter IV. of thb volume^ wbere Miss Howe says, Alan ! 
my d£OT, I know you loved him ! 
t See Vol. IV. Letters XVII. and XXII. 
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the highest and most grateful compliment. He know^ 
what to expect J and with what to be satisfied. 

Then the merit of a woman, in some cases, mast be 
ignorance^ whether real or pretended. The man, in 
these cases,. most be an adept. Will it then be wondered 
at, that a woman prefers a libertine to a noTice ? — ^WhDe 
she expects in the one the confidence she wants, she con. 
siders the other and herself as two parallel lines, which, 
though they run side by side, can never meet. 

Yet in this the sex is generally mistaken too ; for these 
sheepish fellows are sly. I myself was modest once ; and 
this, as I haye elsewhere hinted to thee% has better ena- 
bled me to judge of both sexes. 

But to proceed with my narrative : 

Having thus prepared every one against any letter should 
come from Miss Howe, and against my beloved's messenger 
returns, I thought it proper to conclude that subject with 
a hint, that my spouse could not bear to have any thing 
said that reflected upon Miss Howe ; and, with a deep 
sigh, added, that I had been made very unhappy more 
than once by the ill-will of ladies whom I had never 
offended. 

The widow Bevis believed that mi^t very easily be. 

These hints within. doors, joined with others to Will, 
both without and within, [for I intend he shall fall in love 
with widow Moore^s maid, and have saved one hundred 
pounds in my service, at least,] will be great helps, as 
things may happen. 

• See Vol. HI. Letter XIX. 
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LETTER XII. 

MR. LOYBLACB. 

[/jf cantinuation.^ 

We had hardly dioed, when my coachman, who kept a 
looluoDt for Captain Tomlinson, as Will, did for old 
Grimes, conducled hither that worthy gentleman, attended 
by one serrant, both on horseback. He alighted, i 
went out to meet him at the door. 

Tbon knowest his solemn appearance, and unblushing 
freedom ; and yet canst not imagine what a dignity the 
rascal assumed, nor how respectful to him I was. 

I led him into the parlour, and presented him to the 
women, and them to him. I thought it highly imported 
me (as they might still hare some diffidences about our 
marriage, from my fair- one's horoe-pushed questions on 
that head) to convince them entirely of the truth of all I 
had asserted. And how could I do this better, than by 
dialoguing a little with him before them ? 

Dear Captain, I thought you long ; for I have had a 
terrible conftict with my spouse. 

Ciqft, I an^ sorry that I am later thau my intention — 
my account with my banker — [There's a dog, Jack !] 
took me up longer time to adjust than I had foreseen [all 
the time pulling down and stroking his ruffles] : for there 
was a small difference between us — only twenty pounds, 
indeed, which I had taken no account of. 

The rascal has not seen twenty pounds of his own these 
ten years. 

Then had we between us the characters of the Harlowe 
family ; I railed against them all ; the Captain taking his 
dear friend Mr. John Harlowe' s part ; with a Not so 
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ffut ! — not $0 fast J ^oung gentleman ! — ^and the like 
free assumptions. 

He accounted for /Aetr animosity- by my defiances : no 
food family, haWng such a charming daughter, would care 
to be defied^ instead of courted r be must speak his 
mind : never was a double-tongued man, — He appealed to 
the ladies, if he were not right ? 

He got them of his side. 

The correction I had given the brother, he told me, 
must have aggravated matters. 

How valiant this made me look to the women ! — The 
|ez love as mettled fellows at their hearts. 

Be that as it would, I should never love any of the 
family but my spouse ; and wanting nothing from them, 
I would not, but for her sake, have gone so far as I had 
gone towards a reconciliation. 

This was very good of me ; Mrs. Moore said.. 

Very good indeed ; Miss Rawlins. 

Good; — It is more than good; it is yery generous; 
said the widow. 

Capt, Why so it is, t must needs say : for I am sen- 
sible that Mr. Lovelace has been rudely treated by them 
all — more rudely, than it could have been imagined a man 
of his qualify and spirit would have put up with. Bat 
then, Sir, [turning to me,] i think you are amply rewarded 
in such a lady ; and that you ought to forgive the father 
for the daughter's sake. 

Mrs. Moore, Indeed so I think. 

Miss R. So must erery one think who has seen the lady. 

Widow B. A fine lady, to be sure ! But she has a 
violent spirit ; and some very odd humoikrs too, by what 
I have heard. The value of good husbands is not known 
till they are lost ! 
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Hgr coMrifnrr Af ^amwrnm^hmm her. 

Lazel. Nobod/ MHt fcilcct v^m vj 3ai^!->Aft 
tngel shr is - soae little MnMbMy iadcciE^ ar to h«T ever, 
hasty spirit, and 39 to ber vn^gmng tnapcr. Eat iSm 
she Ins frooi tbe Harknpcs ; ustigirtefi tav bj thai ^m 
Howe. — Bat ber imoKYable exeeiitacies ace all her 
own. 

Gap/. At* talk of ipirity tkerv^s a 9|iiritT now joo 
hare naoN^d Mi» Howe! [AnI 90 lied Un to confim afl 
Ihadsaidof tbat vixew.] Yet sbcwwto be|dkiedtBo; 
looking witb m^anisg at me. 

As I bave afn^adj ^unt^^ I bod before a|^«d wtt bim 
to impoie secret k>Te ^ttummdlif to ]Ui» Howe^ an tbe 
best means tu ioTalidate all Ibat B%bt cook fron ber m 
ay dii&Toor. 

&rp<. Mr. Loreiacey faot tbat I ksoir jtmr wo&esijj 
ox ym could gire a rcoaos— 

LneL Looking down, and Terj oMidest — I can^t tbink 
CO, Captain — bot let ns call aaocfaer canse, 

Ererj woBum peesent cowld l€X>k ne in Ibe fiice^ 90 
bashful was I. 

Copt. Well, bnt as to <mr present sHaation — oolj it 
iiaynH be prc^r — looking wpon me, and ronnd vpon tbe 
women. 

LereL O Captain, jon may saj anj i^mr before tbii 
companj^-oolj, Andrew, [^to mj new serrant, wbo 
vtteuded ns at table,^ ^ Jon witbdraw : tbis f^ood girl 
[lookng at tbe inaid..serfant3 wiU belp ns to aU we want. 

Awaj went Andrew : be wanted not bis cne ; and tbe 
niaid seemed pleased at my bonoor*» preference of ber. 

Cfrpi. Astoojirpr sent sit nation, I say-, Mr. Lore, 
lace^wbj. Sir, we sball be ail untm*ieii, let me teU 
JOQ, if my friend Mr. Jobn Harlowe were to know wbat 
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that is. He would as much question the traih of your 
being married, as the rest of the family do. 

Here the women perked up their ears ; and were all 
silent attention. 

Capt. I usked you before for particulars, Mr. Lotg- 
lace ; but you declined giving Hem. — Indeed it may not 
be proper for me to be acquainted with them.-*— But I 
must own, that it is past my comprehension, that a wife 
can resent any thing a husband can do (that is not a breach 
of the peace) so far as to think herself justified for eloping 
from him. 

hovel. Captain Tomlinson :— Sir — I do assure you, 
that I shall be offended — I shall be extremely concerned— 
if I hear that word eloping mentioned again — 

Capt, Your nicety and your love, Sir, may make you 
take offence — but it is my way to call every thing by its 
proper name, let who will be offended — 

Thou canst not imagine, Bel ford, how braye and bow 
independent the rascal looked. 

Capt, When, young gentleman^ you shall think pro- 
per to give us particulars, we will find a word for this rash 
act in so admirable a lady, that shall please you better.— 
You see. Sir, that being the representative of my dear 
friend Mr. John Harlowe, I speak as freely as I suppose 
he would do, if present. But you blush. Sir — I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Lovelace : it becomes not a modest man to 
pry into those secrets, which a modest man cannot reveal. 

I did not blush, Jack ; but denied not the complimeot, 
and looked down ; the women seemed delighted with my 
modesty : but the widow Bevis was more inclined to 
laugh at me than praise me for it. 

Capt. Whatever be the cause of this step, (I will not 
i^in, Sir, call it elopement^ since that harsh word 
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wounds your tenderness,) I cannot but express my surprise 
upon it, when I recollect tfae affectionate behaviour, to 
which I was witness between you, when I attended you 
last. Over-lore^ Sir, I think yon once mention— *-but 
overJor>e [smiling] give me leave to say, Sir, it is an odd 
cause of quarrel — few ladies — 

LoveL Dear Captain ! — And I tried to blush. 

The women also tried ; and being more used to it, sue. 
ceeded better. — Mrs. Bevis indeed has a red-hot counte. 
nance, and always blushes. 

Miss R. It signifies nothing to mince the matter : but 
the lady above as good as denies her marriage. You knowj 
Sir, that she does ; turning to me. 

Capt» Denies her marriage ! Heavens ! how then have 
I imposed upon my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe ! 

Lovei. Poor dear! — But let not her veracity be called 
in question. She would not be guilty of a wilful untruth 
for the world. 

Then I had all their praises again. 

Lovel. Dear creature! — She thinks she has reason for 
her denial. You know, Mrs. Moore ; you know. Miss 
Rawlins ; what I owned to you above as to my vow. 

I looked down, and, as once before, turned round my 
diamond ring. 

Mrs. Moore looked awry , and with a leer at Miss 
Rawlins, as to her partner in the hinted-at reference. 

Miss Rawlins looked down as well as I ; her eje.lids 
half closed, as if mumbling a pater.noster, meditating 
her snuff-box, the distance between her nose and chin 
lengthened by a close-shut mouth. 

She put me in mind of the pious Mrs. Fetherstone at 
Oxford, whom I pointed out to thee once, among other 
grotesque figures, at St. Mary's diurch, whither we went 
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went to takp m Tiew of her two sisten : lier ey€§ tlnit, not 
daring to trust her heart with them open ; and bnt j«ft 
half- rearing her lidf, io tee who the next comer waa ; and 
Iftllini; them a^ain^ when her ruriosity was satisfied. 

The widow Bcris gazed, as if on the hunt for a ieoret. 

The Captain looked archly, as if half in the posseMioD 
of one. 

Mrs. Moore at Ust broke the bashful silence. Mrs. 
Lovelace^s behayiour, she said, could be' no otherwise so 
wdl accounted tor, as by the ill offices of thai Miss 
Howe ; and by the sererity of her relations ; which might 
but too probably have affected her head a little at times : 
adding, that it was very generous in me io give way to 
the storm when it was up, rather than to exasperate at 
such a time* 

But \t*t me tell yon, Sirs, said the widow Bevis, that is 
not what one husband in a thousand would have done. 

I desired, that no part of this convenation might be 
hinted to m^ spouse ; and looked still more bashfally. 
Her great fault, I must own, was over-delicacy. 

The Cap'ain U^ered round him ; and said, he believed 
he could guess from the hints I had given him in town (of 
my over ^ love) and from what had now passed^ that we 
hid not consummated our marriage. 

O Jack ! kow sheepishly then looked, or endeavoared 
to look, thy friend ! how primly goody Moore ! how af- 
fectedly Miss Rawlins ! — ^while the honest widow Bevif 
giized around her fearless; and though only simperiiv 
with her mouth, her eyes laifghed outright, and seemed to 
challenge a lau^h from ewery eye in the company. 

He observed, that I was a pluenix of a man, if so ; 
aad he conld not bnt hope that all matters would be hap- 
ptiy accommodated m a day or two; and that then be 
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shoald haye the pleasure to aver to her uncle, that he was 
present, as he might say, on our weddinj-day^ 

The women seemed all to join in the same hope. 

Ah, Captain ! Ah, Ladies ! how happy should I be, 
if I could bring my dear spouse to be of the same mind ! 

It would be a very happy conclusion of a very knotty 
aiur, said widow Beris ; and I see not why we may not 
make this Tery night a merry one. 

The Captain superciliously smiled at me. He saw 
plainly enough, he said, that we had been at children' » 
flay hitherto. A man of my character, who could give 
way to such a caprice as this, must have a prodigious value 
for his lady. But one thing he would venture to tell me ; 
and that was this — that, however desirous young skittish 
ladies might be to have their way in this particular, it was a 
Tery bad setting.out for the man ; as it gave his bride a 
fery high proof of the power she had over him : and he 
would engage, that no woman, thu$ humoured, ever va» 
lued the man the more for it ; but very much the contrary 
—and there were reasons to be given why she should 
n9t, 

WeU, well, Captain, no more of this subject before 
the ladies. — One feels [shrugging my shoulders in a bashful 
trtf-toMush manner] that one is so ridiculous; — I have 
been punished enough for my tender folly. 

Miss Rawlins had taken her fan, and would needs hide 
her face behind it— I suppose because her blush was not 
quite ready. 

Mrs. Moore hemmed, and looked down ; and by that 
gate her*8 oyer. 

While the jolly widow, laughing out, praised the Cap. 
tain as one of Hudibras's metaphysicians, repeating, 
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He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 

This made Miss Rawlins blash indeed :-^Fie, fie, Mrt. 
Beris! cried she, unwilling, I suppose, to be thoagbt 
absolntely ignorant. 

Upon the whole, I began to think that I- had not made 
a bad exchange of our professing mother, for the nopro- 
fessing Mrs. Moore. And indeed the women and I, and 
my beloved too^ all mean the same thing : we oolj differ 
about the manner of coming at the proposed end. 



LETTER XIIL 

MR.. LOVELACE. 

f/n continuation."] 



It was now high time to acquaint my spouse^ that Cap- 
tain Tomlinson was come. And the rather, as the maid 
told us, that the lady had asked her if such a gentleman 
[describing him] was not in the parlour ? 

Mrs. Moore went up, and requested, in my name, that 
she would give us audience. 

But she returned, reporting my beloved's desire, that 
Captain Tomlinson would excuse her for the present. She 
was very ill. Her spirits were too weak to enter into 
conversation with him ; and she must lie down. 

I was vexed, and at first extremely disconcerted. The 
Captain was vexed too. And my concern, thou mayest 
believe, was the greater on his account. 
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She bad been Tery much fatigaed, T own. Her fits in 
tbe morning must bare disordered h( r : and she had car* 
ried her resentment so high, that it was the less wonder 
she should find herself low, when her raised spirits had 
subsided. Vtr^ low, I may say ; if sin kings are propor- 
tioned to risings ; for she had been lifted up aboTe the 
standard of a comnaon mortal. 

The Captain, however, sent up his own name^ that if 
he ooold be admitted to drink one dish of tea with her, he 
should take it for a^ favour : and would go to town, and 
dispatch some necessary business, in order, if possible^ 
to leave his mornjng free to attend her. 

But she pleaded a violent head- ache ; and Mrs. Moore 
confirmed the plea to be just. 

I would have had the Captain lodge there that night, as 
well in .compliment to him, as introductory to my inten- 
tion of entering myself upon my new.taken apartment: 
but his hours were of too much importance to him to stay 
the evening. 

It was indeed very inconvenient for hlro, he said^ to re. 
torn in the morning ; but he is willing to do all in hb 
power to heal this breach, and that as well for the ^ sakes 
of me and my lady, as for that of his dear friend Mr. 
John Harlowe ; who must not know how far this misun« 
derstanding had gone. He would therefore only drink 
one dish of tea with the ladies and me. 

And accordingly, after he had done so, and I had had 
a litde private conversation with him, he hurried away. 

His fellow had given him, in the interim, a high cha- 
racter to Mrs. Moore's servants : and this reported by 
tbe widow Bevis (who being no proud woman, is hail feU 
low well met y as the saying is, with all her aunt's servants) 
he was ^Jine gentleman, a discreet gentleman^ a man of 
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sense and breeding, with them all : and it was pity, tbat, 
with such great business upon his hands, he should be 
obliged to come again. 

My life for your*s, audibly whispered the widow -Beris, 
there is humour as well as head-ache in somebody's de. 
dining to see this worthy gentleman. — Ah, Lord! how 
happy might some people be if they would ! 

No perfect happiness in this world, said I, rery gravely, 
and with a sigh ; for the widow must know that I heard 
her. If we have not real unhappin^s, we can make it, 
even from the overflowings of our good fortune. 

Very true, and very true, the two. widows. A 
charming observation ! Mrs. Bevis. Miss. Rawlioa 
smiled her assent to it ; and I thought she called me in 
her heart charming man ! for she professes to be a great 
admirer of moral observations. 

I had hardly taken leave, of the Captain, and sat Aoym 
again with the women, when Will, came ; and calling me 
out, ^ Sir, Sir,' said he, grinning with a familiarity in his 
looks as if what he had to say entitled him to take liber- 
ties; ' I have got the fellow down! — I have got o!d 
^ Grimes--bah, hah, hah, hah! — He is at the Lover 
^ Flask — almost in the condition of DavicPs sow, and 
' please your honour — [the dog himself not much better] 

* here is his letter — from — from Miss Howe — ha, ha, ha, 
< ha,' laughed thevarlet; holding it fast, as if to make 
conditions with me, and to excite my praises, as well as 
my impatience. 

I could have knocked him down ; but he would hare 
his say ont-^' old Grimes knows not that I have the letter 

* — I must get back to him before he misses it — I only 

* make a pretence to go out for a few minutes-— but — but* 
—•and then the dog laughed again — * he mus! stay — oW 
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< Ghrimes muf/ stay — till I go back to psj tlie reckon. 
* ing/ 

D--«ii the prater; griDniDg rascal! The letter! The 
lettet! 

He gathered in his wide motht^ as be calls it, and gare 
me the letter ; but with a strut ^ rather than a boro ; and 
then sidled off like one of widow ScMrlings's dnnghill cocks, 
exulting after a great feat performed. And all the time 
that f was holding up the billet io the light, to try to get at 
lis contents witboot breaking the seal, [for, dispatched in 
s harry, it had no corer,] tliere stood he, laughing, shmg- 
gtog, playing off his legs ; now stroking his shining chin, 
DOW turning his hat upon his thamb ! then leering in my 
face, floorishing with his head — O Christ! now-and.then 
cried the rascal — 

What joy has this dog in mischief! — ^More than I can 
hare in the completion of my most farourite purposes ! — 
These fellows are e?er happier than their masters. 

I was once thinking to rumple up this billet till I had 
broken tlie seal. Young familie<» [Miss Howe's is not aik 
aotient one] ]o?e ostentations sealings : and it might have 
been supposed to have been squeezed in pieces in old 
Grimes's breeches-pocket. Bvii I was glad U> be saved 
the guilt as well as suspicion of having a hand in so dirty 
a trick ; for thus much of the contents (enough for my 
purpose) I was enabled to scratch out in character with- 
out it ; the folds depriring me only of a few connecting 
words, which I have supplied between hooks. 

My Miss Harlpwe, thou knowest, had before changed 
her name io Miss LastHia Beaumont. Another alias 
now, Jack, to it ; for this billet was directed to her by 
the name of Mrs, Harriot Lucas. I have learned her io 
be half a rogue, thou seest* 

TOL. ▼. M 
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I CONGRATULATE yoii, my dtar, with all my heart tad 
soul, upon [your escape] from the villain. [I long] for 
the particulars of alK [My mother") is out ; but, expect, 
ing her return eycrry minute, I dispatched [your] ines* 
senger instantly. [I will endeavour to come at] Mrs. 
Townsend without los« of time ; and will write at hofe 
in a day or two, if in that time I can see her* [Mean 
time 1] am excessively uneasy for a letter I sent yeo 
yesterday by Collins, [who must have left it at] Wilson's 
after you got away. [It is of veryj great importuice. 
[I hope the] villain has it not. I would not for the 
world [that he should.] Immediately send for it, if, hy 
so doing, the place you are at [will not be] discovered. 
If he has it, let me know it by some way [out of] hand. 
If not, you need not send. 

* Ever, ever your's. 
* June 9/ * Aja. 



O J^k ! what heart's.ease does this interception give 
me ! — I sent the rascal back with the letter to old Ginnes, 
and charged him to drink no deeper. He owned, tliathe 
was halfmseaf over^ as he phrased it. 

Dog i said I, are you not to court one of Mrs. Moors*t 
maids to-night ? — 

Cry your mercy, Sir ! — ^I will be sober. — I had forgot 
that — but old Grimes is plaguy tough, I thought I should 
never have got him down. 

Away, villain \ Let old Grimes come, and on horse- 
back too, to the door — 

He shall, and please your honour, if I can get hun os 
the saddle, and if he can sit — 

And charfe him not to have alighted, nor to have seea 
any body-— 
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Etkongb, S!r, familiarly nodding his head, to show he 
took me. And away went the villain — into the parlour, 
to the women, I. 

In a qoarter of an hour came old Grimes on horseback, 
Waving to his saddle-bow, now on this side, now on that ; 
fats head, at others j joining to that of his more sober beast. 

It looked very well to the women that I made no effort 
to speak to old Grimes, (though I wished, before them^ 
that I knew the contents of what he brought ;) but, on the 
contrary, desired that they would instantly let my spousa 
know that her messenger was returned. 
. Down she flew, violently as she had the head^ache ! 

O bow I prayed for an opportunity to be revenged of 
her for the ungrateful trouble she had given to her uncle's 
friend ! 

She took the letter from old Grimes with her own hands, 
and retired to an inner parlour to read it. 

She presently came out again to the fellow, who had 
much ado to sit his horse — Here is your money, friend.— 
I thought you long : but what shall I do to get somebody 
to go to town immediately for me ? I see you cannot. 

Old Grimes took his money, let fall his hat in d'offing it ; 
had it given him, and rode away ; his eyes isinglass, and 
set in his head, as I saw through the Window, and in a 
manner speechless — all his language hiccup. My dog 
needed not to have gone so deep with this tough old Grimes. 
But the rascal was in his kingdom with him. 

The lady applied to Mrs. Moore ; she mattered not the 
price. Could a man and horse be engaged for her?— 
Only to go for a letter left for her, at one Mr. Wilson's, in 
PaU-mall. 

A poor neighbour was hired— •a horse procured for 
— he had his directions. 
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In yaio, did I endeayaur to eDgag.e my beloved, when 
she was below. Her liead.acl|e, I suppose, returned.— 
She, like the rest of her sex, can be ill or well. when she 
pleases. 

I see her drift, thoqght I ; it is to haye all her lights 
from Miss Howe before she resolyes, and to take her mea. 
aures accordioglj. 

Up she went expressing great impatience about the letter 
she had sent for ; and desired Mrs. Moore to let her know 
if I offered to send any of my servants to town — to get at 
the letter, I suppose, was her fear ; but she might hare 
been. quit« easy on that head ; and yet, perhaps, would 
not, had she known that the worthy Captain Tomlinson, 
(who will be in town before her messenger^) wiU leaye 
there the important letter, which I hope will help to pacify 
hfiTt And reconcile her to me. 

O Jack, Jack ! :thinkest thou that I will take all this 
yognish pains, and be so often called villain for nothing? 

But yet, is it not taking pains to come at the finest crea« 
tare In the world, not for a transitory moment only, but 
for one of our lives! The struggle only. Whether lam 
to haye her in my own way^ or in her's ? 

But now I know thou wilt be frightened out of thy wits 
for me — What, Lovelace ! wouldest thou let her have a 
letter that will enevitably blow thee up ; and blow up the 
mother, and all her nymphs ! — yet not intend to reform | 
nor intend to marry ? 

Patience, puppy !-:-Caost thou not trust thy master I, 
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I/BTTER XIV. 

* 

MR. Lovelace. 

[in continuation,'] 

I WEHT up to my new-takerf apartment, and fell to writing 
in character, as us aal. I thought I had made good my 
quarters, but the crnel creature, understanding that I in. 
tended to take up my lodgings there, declared with so 
mnch Tiolence against it, that I was obliged to submit, and 
to accept of another lodging, about twelre doors off, which 
Mrs. Moore recommended. And all the advantage I 
could obtain was, that Will., unknown to my spouse, and 
for fear of a freak, should lie in the hbnse. 

Mrs. Moore, indeed, was unwilling to disoblige either of 
us. But Miss Rawlins was of opinion, that nothing more 
ought to be allowed me : and yet Mrs. Moore owned, that 
the refusal was a strange piece of tyranny to a husband, if 
I were a husband. 

I had a good mind to make Miss Rawlins smart for it. 
Come and see Miss Rawlins, Jack. — If thou likest her^ 
ni get her for thee with a wet-finger^ as the saying is ! 

The widow Bevis indeed stickled hard for me. [An in. 
nocent, or injured man^ will have friends erery where.] 
She said, that to bear much with some wires, was to be 
obliged to bear more ; and I reflected, with a sigh, that 
tame spirits must al-ways be imposed upon. And then^ 
in my heart, I renewed my vows of rerenge upon this 
Haughty and perverse beauty. 

The second fellow came back froiA town about nine 
o'clock, with Miss Howe's letter of Wednesday lait. < Col. 
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^ lins, it feems^ when he left it, had derired, that it nught 

< be safely and speedily delifered into Miss LsBtitia Bean* 
' mont's own hands. But Wilson, understanding that 

< neither she nor I w^re in town, £Ae^ eould not know nf 
' our difference thou must think,] resolred to take care 
' of it till our retam, in order to gire it into one of our 
^ own hands ; and now deliyered it to her messenger.' 

This was told her. Wilson, I doubt not, is in her fa« 
Tour upon it. 

She took the letter with great eagerness ; opened it in a 
hurry, [am glad she did ; yet, I beliere, all was right,3 be- 
fore Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Be?is, [Miss Rawlins was gone 
home ;] and said, she would not for the world that ( should 
have had that letter, for the sake of her dear friend the 
writer, who had written to her Tery uneasUy about it. 

Her dear friend! repeated Mrs. Beyis, when she told 
told me this:— such mischief-makers are always deemed 
dear friends till they are found out! 

The widow says that I am the finest gentleman she ever 
beheld. ^ . . . ^ . 

I haye found a warm kiss now.and.then yery kindly 
taken. 

I might be a yery wicked fellow, Jack^ if I were to 
do all the mischief in my power. But I am eyermore for 
quitting a too.easy prey to reptile rakes /What but dif. 
ficulty, (though the lady is an angel,) engages me to so 
much perseverance here.? — And here^ conquer or die! 
is now the determination ! 



■»«*- 



I HAVE just now parted with this honest widow. She 
called upon me at my new lodgings. I told her, that I saw 
I must be further obliged to her in the course of this dif- 
ficult afiair. She must allow me to make her a handsome. 
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present when all was happily orer. But I desired that Ihe 
woald fake no notice of what should pass between us, not 
eten to her- aunt; for that she, as I saw, was in the 
power of Miss Rawlins: and Miss Rawlins, being a 
maiden gentlewoman, knew not the right and the ^t hi 
matrimonial matters^ as the, my dear widow, did. 

Very tme : How $hould she ? said Mrs. Beyis, proud 
of knowing— DOtliiDg ! But, for her part, she desired no 
present. It was enough if she could contribute to recon. 
die man and wife, and disappoint mischief-makers. She 
doubted not, that such an euTious creature as Miss Howe 
was glad that Mrs. Lovelace had eloped — jealousy and 
love wa^ Old Nick ! 

See, Belford, how charmingly things work between me 
and my new acquaintance, the widow ! — Who knows, but 
tbit she may, after a little farther intimacy, (though I am 
banished the house on nights,) contrive a midnight visit for 
me to my spouse, when all is stHl and fast asleep ? 

Where can a woman be safe, who has once entered the 
lists with a contriving and intrepid lover ? 

But as to tills letter^ methinkst thou say est, of Miss 
Howe ? 

I knew tiiou wouldest be uneasy for me. But did not 
I tell thee that I had provided for every thing ? That I 
always took care to keep seals entire, and to preserve 
covers ?* Was it not easy then, thinkest thou, to con- 
trive a shorter letter out of a longer ; and to copy the very 
words? 

I can tell thee, it was so well ordered, that, not being 
suspected to have been in my hands, it was not easy to find 
me out. Had it been my beloved's hand, there would have 
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been no imitadng it for snob a length. Her d^cate md 
eren mind is seen in the Tery cut of her letters. Min 
Howe's band is no bad one, but it is not so eqaal and 
regular. That little devil's natural impatience hunyiog on 
her fingers, gave, I suppose, from the beginning, her hand- 
writing, as well as the rest of her, its fits and stuts, and 
those peculiarities, which, like strong mnscular lines in a 
face, neither the pen, nor the pencil, can miss. 

Hast thou a mind to see what it was I permitted Misg 
Howe to write to her lovely friend ? WJiy then, read it 
here, as extracted from her's of Wednesday last, witii a 
few additions of my own. The additions underscored. 

MY DEArBST FRIEVA, 

You will perhaps think that I have been too long silent. 
But I had begun two letters at different times since my last, 
and written a great deal each time ; and with spirit enoogh 
I assure you ; incensed as I was against the abomiaabie 
wretch you are with; particularly on reading your'sof the 
21st of the past month. 

The FIRST I intended to keep open till I could give yon 
some account of my proceedings with Mrs. Townsend. It 
was some days before I saw her : and this intervenient 
space giving me time to reperuse what 1 had written, I 
thought it proper to lay that aside, and to write in a style 
a little less fervent ; for you would have blamed me, I 
knew, for the freedom of some of my expressions, [execnu 
tions, if you please.] And when I had gone a good nmy 
in the second, and change in your prospects, on his com- 
municating to you Miss Montague's letter, and his better 
behaviour, occasioning a change in your mind, I laid that 
aside also. And in this uncertainty thought I would wait 
to see the issue of affairs between you before I wrote 
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agam; MieTiBgthfit all woidd soon b« dedied one waj 
or other* 



Here I was forced io. break off, I am too little my 
own mistress : — My mother* is always op and down — and 
watching as if I were writing to a fellow. What need I 
[she ashs me,] lock myself in+, if I am only reading past 
correspondenciea ? For that is my pretence, when she 
comes poking in with her face sharpened to an edge, as I 
may nj^ by a cariosity that gives her more pain than plea- 
sure. — The Lord forgive me ; bnt I belteve I sliaUhnflf her 
oext time she comes in. 



Do you forgive me too, my dear — my mother ought ; 
because she says I am my father's girl ; and because I am 
sore I am her's. 

Upon my lifej my dear^ I am sometimes of opiniony 
that this mle man was capable of meaning you disho* 
nour^ . When I look back upon his past conduct^ I 
cannot help thinking so. What a villain^ if so ! — But 
now I hopcy and verily believe^ that he has laid aside 
such thoughts. My reasons for both opinions I will 
give you. 

For the first : tomwit^ that he had it once in his head 
to take you at advantage if he could j I consider t Ihat 
pride, revenge, and a delight to tread in unbeaten paths,, 
are principal ingredients ifi the character of this finished 
libertine^ He hates all your family, yourself excepted — 
yet is a savage in love. His pride, and the credit which a 
few plausible qualities, sprinkled among his odious ones, 
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JiaT.e gireb him^ have secnr«d him too good a reeq)ti<m 
from our eye-judging, our undtstingoishiog, our self.flat. 
teriug, our too-coDfidiog sex, to make assidaitj aad obse. 
quioQsaesB, and a conquest of his mandy passions, any 
part of his study. 

He has some reason for his animosity to alt the men, and 
to one woman of your family. • -He has always shown yoa, 
and his own family tQO, that he prefers his pride to his in. 
terest. He is a declared anrriage.hater ; a notoriovs 
intriguer ; full of his inventions, and glorying in them. — 
As his Tanity had made him imagine that no woman, conld 
be proof against his love, no wonder that he struggled like 
a lion held in toils*, against a passion that he thought not 
returned f. Hence, perhaps, it Is not diffienlt to belieTe, 
that it became possible for such a wreteh as this to gire 
way to his old prejudices against marriage ; and to that 
revenge which had always been a first passion with hiin|. 

uind hence we may account for his delays — ^his teasing 
ways — his bringing yon to bear with his lodging In the same 
house — his making you pass to the people of it as his wife 
—his bringing you into the company of his libertine com- 
panions — ^the attempt of imposing upon yon that Miss 
Partington for a bed.fellow, Sfc. 

My reasons for a contrary opinion^ to ivsY, that he is 
now resolved to do you all the justice in his power to do 
you, are these:*— That.he sees that all his own family^ hare 
warmly engaged themselves in your cause : that the horrid 
wretch laves .yoa ; with such a love, ilowfver, as Herod 
loved ius Mariamae: that, on inquiry, I find it to be true, 
that Counsellor Wlilianis, (whom Mr. Hickmaa knows to 
be a man of eminence in his profession,) has actually as 
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good as finislied the settlements : tbat two draughts of 
tliem have been made ; one arowedlj to be sent to thi* 
very Captain TomHnson : — ^and I .find, that a Hcense has 
actoally been more tiian once endeavonred to be obtained, 
and that difficulties have hitherto been made, equally 
to Lovelace's vexation and disappointment. My mother's 
proctor, who is very intimate with the proctor applied to 
by the wretch, has come at this information in confidence; 
and hints, tbat, as Mr. Loyelace is a man of high fortunes, 
these difficulties will probably be got orer. 

/ had once retoived to make strict inquiry about Torn* 
Union ; and Hill^ if you 9t7/, ^our uncle^s favourite 
housekeeper may be sounded at a distance* 

Iknow that the mtitter is so laid*^ that Mrs. Hodges 
is supposed to know nothing of the treaty set on foot by 
means of Captain Tomlinson. But your uncle is an old 
man;f and old men imagine themsekes to be under ob. 
ligation to their paramours, if younger than themseWes, 
and seldom keep any thing from their knowledge. — Yet, 
methinks, there can be no need ; since Tomlinson, as you 
describe him, is so good a man, and so much of a gen. 
tleman ; the end to be answered by his being an impostor 
so much more than necessary, if Loyelace has villany in 
his head. — And thus what he communicated to you of Mr. 
Hickman's application to your uncle, and of Mrs. Nor. 
ton's to your mother (some of which particulars I am 
satisfied his vile agent Joseph Leman could not reveal to 
his viler employer) ; his pushing on the marriage-day in 
the name of your uncle ; which it could not answer any 
wicked purpose for him to do ; and what he writes of your 
uncle's proposal, to have it thought that yon were married 
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from the time that yoa had liTed iq one' hoase to^etiier ; 
and that to foe made to agree with the time of Mr. Hick. 
maii*B visit to joar uncle ; the insnting on a trusty per. 
son's being present at the ceremony , at that uncle's 
nomination*— these things make me oisured that he tun» 
mtJast means honourably* 

But if any unexpected delays should happen on hit 
sidcy acquaint me, my dear^ with the very street where 
Mrs. Sinclair lives ; and where Mrs. Fretchville*s house 
is situated (which I cannot Jind that yom have ever men^ 
tioned in your former letters -^ which is a little odd) ; 
and I will make strict inquiries of them^ and of TotSm 
linson too ; and I will (if your heart wiU^ let you tske 
my advice) soon procure you ir> refuge from him with 
Mrs. Townsend. 

But why do I nowj when you seem to be in so good a 
train y puzzle and perplex you xeith my retrospections? 
And yet they may be of use to you^ if any delay happen 
on his part. 

But that I think cannot well' be. What you have 
therefore now to doj is so to behave to this proud-spirited 
wretch^ as may banish from' his mind all remembrance 
of past disobligations*, and to receire bis' addresses, as 
those of a betrothed loTer. You will incur the censure of 
prudery and affectation^ if you keep him at th^t distance 
which you have hitherto Ar^^ him at. His sudden (and 
as suddenly recovered) illness haftgiven himanopportvnity' 
to find out that you love him [Alas ! ray dear, I knew 
you loved him 1] He- has seemed to change his nature^ and 
is all love and gentleness* jhsd no more quarrels no9^ 
I beseech you. 



* See lietter IV. of this volome. 
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/ am very Of^gry wtM him^ ne9ertkeles9y for ths 
freedoms which he took with your pereon* ; and I think . 
ume guard is necessary^ as he is certainly an en. 
cToacher. But indeed alt men ^re so ; and you are such 
a charming aremtUre^ and have kept him at such a dis* 
iance ! — But no more of ihis^ smbject, Only^ my dear^ 
be not over*^ice^ now you are so near the state* You 
tee vhet difficulties you laid yourself under^ when Tom. 
Hdsod's letter called you again into the wretches company. 

If yon meet with no impediments, no new causes of 
donbtyf your reputation in the eye of the world is cOn. 
ceraed, that yoa should be his,' and^ as your uncle rightly 
judges^ be thought to have been his before now. And 
jety let me tell you, I can hardly bear to think, that 
these libertines should be rewarded for their Tillany with 
the best of tiie sex, when the worst of it are too good for 
them. 

I shall send this long letter by CoUinsI, who changes 
his day to oblige me. . As none of our letters by Wilson'» 
coBTeyaiice have miscarried, when you have been in more 
apparently. disagreeable situations than you are in at pre. 
tent, I have no doubt that this will go safe. 

Miss Lardner^ (whom you hare seen at her cousin 
Biddulph's) saw yon at St James's church on Sunday was 
fortnight. She kept yon in her eye during the whole time ; 
but could not once obtain the notice of your's, though she 
courtesied to you twice. She thought to pay her compile 
meats to yon when the service was over ; for she doubted- 
■ot but you were married — and for an odd reason — be. 
cause you came to church by yourself. Every eye, (as 
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usual, whererer jon are,) the said was upon you ; tod 
this seeming to give you hurry, and you being nearer the 
door than she, you slid out before she coutd get to yon. 
But she ordered her servant to foHoir yon till you were 
housed. This serrant saw you step into a chair wbich 
waited for you ; and you ordered the men to carry yoa 
to the place where they took you up. She deseribet the 
house as a very genteel house, and fit to receive people of 
fashion : and what makei me mention thit^ tSj that per- 
haps you will have a visit from her ; or message^ at least 

So that you have Mr, Doleman^s testimony to the 
credit of the house and people you are with ; and he itt 
man of fortune, and some reputation ; formerly a hkt 
Indeed ; but married to a woman of family ; and having 
had a palsy blow, one would think a penitent*. You 
have also Mr. MenneWs at least passive testimony; Mr, 
Tomlin8on*8 ; and now^ lastly^ Miss Lardner*$ ; so thai 
there will be the less need for inquiry : but you knoi. 
my busy and inquisitive temper ^ as well as my ejection 
for youy and my concern for your honour. But all doubt 
will soon be lost in certainty. 

Nevertheless I must add^ that I would have yon cmoe" 
mand me up, if I can be of the least service or pleasure to 
yonf . I value not fame ; I value not censure ; nor even 
life itself, I verily think, as I do your honour, and yoor 
friendship — For is not your honour my honour ? And is 
not your friendship the pride of my life ? 

May Heaven preserve you, my dearest creature, ia 
honour and safety, is the prayer, the hourly prayer, of 
Your erer-faithful and affectionate 

Thnnday Mom. 5. ANNA HOWE. 

I have written all night. Excuse indifferent writing; 

• See Vol. IV. of this volume. f Ibid. 
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my erow^quHU are worn to the stumps^ and I mwd 
get a new supply » 



These ladies always write with crow-quills, Jack* 

IS thou art capable of taking in all my providences^ in 
thb letter, thou wilt admire my sagacity and contrivanca 
almost as mnch as I do myself. Thou seest, that Miss 
Lardner, Mrs. Sinclair, Tomlinson, Mrs. FretchTille, 
Menoell, are all mentioned in it. My first liberties with 
her person also* [Modesty, modesty, Belford, I doubt, 
is more confined to time, place, and occasion, even by 
the most delicate minds, than thes^ minds would have it 
betiered to be]. And why all these taken notice of by ma 
from the genuine letter, but for fear some future- letter 
from the Tizen should escape my hands, in which she 
might refer to these names ? And, if none of them were to 
have been found in this that is to pass for heWs, I might be 
routed horse and footy as Lord M. would phrase it in a 
like case. 

Devilish hard (and yet I may thank myself) to be put 
to all this plague and trouble : — And for what dost thou 
•sk ? — O Jack, for a triumph of more yalue to me beforcm 
ha»d than an imperial crown ! — Don't ask me the value 
of it a month hence* But what indeed is an imperial 
crown itself when a man is used to it ? 

Miss Howe might well be anxious about the letter she 
wrote. Her sweet friend, from what I have let pass of 
her's, has reason to rejoice in the thought that it fell not 
into my hands. 

And now must all my contriyances be set at work, to 
iatercept the expected letter from Miss Howe : which is, 
SB I suppose, to direct her to a place of safety, and out of 
my knowledge. Mrs. Townsend is, no doubt, in t^is 
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ease, to smuggle her oflf: I hope iheviHaitij as I am so 
frequently called between these two girls, will be able to 
manage this point. 

But what, perhaps, thou askest. If the lady shoAldtake 
it into her 'head, by the connivance of Miss Rawlins, io 
quit this house privately in the night ? 

I have thought of this Jack. Does not Will, lie ih (be 
house ? And is not the widow Bens my fast friend ? 



LETTER XV. 

MR. LOVELACE, T6 JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Satarday, Six o'clock, Jane 10. 
1 HE lady gave Wtll.'s sweetheart a letter last night to be 
carried to the post-house, as this morning, directed for 
JVliss Howe, under cover to Hickman. I dare say neitheT 
cover nor letter will be seen to have been opened* The 
contents but eight lines— To own — ^ The receipt of her 

* double.dated letter in safety ; and referring to a longer 
^ letter, which she intends to write, when she shall have a 

* quieter heart, and less trembling fingers. Bnt meotioas 
/ something to have happened [My detecting her she 

* means] which has given her very great ffutters, con- 
^ fusions, and apprehensions : but which she will wait the 

* issue 6f [Some hopes for me hence. Jack !] before she 

* gives her fresh perturbation or concern on her account.— 
' She tells her how impatient she shall be for her next,' Sfc. 

Now, Belford, I thought it would be but kind' in mtto 
save Miss Howe's concern on these alarming hints 5 since 
the curiosity of such a spirit must have been prodigiously 
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excited by them* Having therefore so good a copy to 
imitate^ I wrote ; and, taking out that of mj beioved, 
put aoder^the same coyer the following short billet ; ia« 
scriptiTe and conclusiTe parti of it in her own words* 

Hampstead, Tues. Even. 

MY EVBB-DEAR MISS HOWE, 

A FEW lines only, till calmer spirits and quieter fingers 
be granted me, and till I can get over the shock which 
jour intelligence has given me — to acquaint you — that 
yonr kind long letter of Wednesday, and, as I may say, 
of Thursday morning, is come safe to my hands. On 
receipt of your's by my messenger to you, I sent for it 
from Wilson's. There, thank Heaven! it lay.. May 
that Heaven reward you for all your past, and for all 
joiur intended goodness to 

Your for,.ever obliged 

VU HARLOWE. 



I TOOK great pains in writing this* It cannot, I hope, 
be suspected. Her hand is so very delicate* Yet her's 
is written less beautifully than she usually writes : and J 
bope Hiss Howe will allow somewhat for hurry of spirit s, 
and unsteady Jinger 8, 

My consideration for Miss Howe^s ease of mind ex- 
tended still farther than to the instance I have mentioned** 

That this billet might be with her as soon as possible, 
(and before it conld have reached Hickman by the post,) 
I dispatched it away by a servant of Mowbray's. Miss 
Howe, had there been any failure or delay, might, as 
thou wilt think, have communicated her anxieties to her 
fogitive friend; and she to me perhaps in a way I should 
not have been pleased with. 

VOL. T. 2i 
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Once more wilt thou wonderibgly question — All this 
paios for a single girl ? 

Yes, Jack — But is not thi& girl a Clarissa ? — And 
who knows, but kind fortune, as a reward for my perse, 
▼erance, may toss me in her charming friend ? Less likely 
things have come to pass, Delford. And to be sure I 
shall have her, if I resolve upon it. 



LETTER XVh 

Mn« LOTELACH, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

£ighA o'clock, Sat. Mom. June lO. 
I AM come back from Mrs. Moore's, whither I weat in 
order to attend my charmer's commands. But no admit- 
tance — a very bad night. 

Doubtless she must be as much concerned that she lias 
carried her resentments so very far, as I have reason to be 
that I made such poor use of the opportunity i had ou 
Wednesday night. 

But now, Jack, for a brief review of my present sittt- 
ation ; and a slight hint or two of my precautions. 
- I have seen the women this morning, and find them 
half.right, half-doubting. 

Miss Rawlins's brother tells her, that she lives at Mrs. 
Moore's. 

Mrs. Moore can do nothing without Miss Rawlins. 

People who ke('p lodgings at public places expect to get 
by every one who comes info their purlieus. Though not 
permitted to lodge there myself, I have engaged all the 
rooms she has to spare, to the very garrets ; and tkat^ as 
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My man Will, lies in the honse. Mjotlier new fellow 
attends upon me ; and cannot therefore be qnite stopid. 

Already is Will. OTer bead and ears in loTe with one of 
Mrs. Moore's maids. He was struck with her the mo- 
ment be set his eyes upon her. A raw country wench too. 
But all women, from the countess to the cook.maid, are 
put into high good humour with themselres when a man ii 
taken with them at first sight. Be they eTer so plain 
[no woman can be ttglj/^ Jack 1^ they'll find twenty good 
reasons, besides the great one Cfof' Mke^t sake) by the 
help of the glass without (and perhaps in tpite of it) aod 
conceit Within, to justify the bonest fellow's caption, 

•* The rogue has saved 1501. in my serrice."— More by 
dO than I bid him save. No donbt, he thinks he mighi 
have done so ; thoagh I beliere not worth a groat. '^ The 
best of masters I — passionate, indeed ; but soon ap- 
** peased." 

The wench is extremely kind io him already. The 
other maid is also very cItiI to him. He has a luiabaa^ 
for her in his eye. Slie cannot but say, that Mr. An- 
drew, my other servant [the girl is for fixing the person] 
is a very well spoken civil young man« 

^^ We common folks have our joys, and please yout 
'^ honour, says honest Joseph Leman, like as our betters 
^* have*.'' And true says honest Joseph— did I prefer 
ease to difficulty, I should envy ihpse low-bora sinneis 
some of their joys. 

Bat if Will, had notmiiAe amorous pretesnoiH to the 
wenches, we all know, that servants, united in one co«- 
mon comparejnote cause, are intimate • the moment they 
see one another— great genealo gists too ; they know im- 
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mediately the whole kfai and kin's kin of each other, 
though dispersed oyer the three kingdoms, as well as the 
genealogies and kin's kin of those whom they serve. 
Bttt my precautions end not here. 

Jack, with snch an invention, what occasion had I 
to carry my beloved to Mrs. Sinclair's ? 

My spouse may hay e farther occasion for the messen* 
gers whom she dispatched, one to Miss Howe^ the other 
to Wilson's. With one of these Will, is already well ao« 
([uainted, as thon hast heard — to mingle liquor is to mm. 
gle souls with these, fellows ; with the other messenger he 
will soon be acquainted, if he be not already. 

The Captain's servant has his uses and instructions as« 
signed him. I have hinted at some of them already.* 
He also serves a most humane and considerate master. I 
love to make every body respected to my power. 

The post, general and penny, will be strictly watched 
likewise. 

Miss Howe's Collins is remembered to be described. 
Miss Howe's and Hickman's liveries also. 

James Harlowe and Singleton are warned against. I 
am to be acquainted with any inquiry that shall happen 
to be made after my spouse, whether by her married or 
maiden name, before she shall be told of it — and this that 
I may have it in my power to prevent mischiefs 

1 have ordered Mowbray and Tourville (and Belton, 
if his health permit) ^o take their quarters at Hampstead 
for a week, with their fellows to attend them. I spare 
thee for the present, because of thy private concerns. 
But hold tiiyself in^ cheerful readmess, however, as a 
mark of thy allegiance. 
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As to my spouse herself, has she iMt reason io be 
pleased with me for haviDg permitted her to receive Miss 
Howe*s letter from Wilson*s? A plain case, either that I 
am no deep plotter, or that I bare no farther views thaa 
to make my peace with her for an offence so slight and so 
accidental. 

Miss Howe says, though prefaced with an alas I that 
her charming friend lores me : she must therefore yesro 
after this reconciliation — prospects so fair — if she used me 
with less rigour, and more politeness ; if she showed me 
any compassion ; seemed inclinable to spare me^ and io 
make the most favourable construction : I cannot bot 
say, that it would be impossible not to show her some. 
But, io be insulted and defied by a rebel in one's poweri 
what prince can bear that ? 

But I return to the scene of action. } must keep the 
women steady. I had no opportunity to talk to mj 
worthy Mrs. Bevis in private. 

Tpmliqson, a dog, not come yet ! 



LETTER XVIL 

MB. LOVELACE, TO JOHV BELFO&D, ESQ. 

* 

Fr«m my Apartments at Mn. Moore's. 
JVliss Rawlins at her brother's ; Mrs. Moore engaged in 
houshold matters ; widow Bevis dressing ; I have nothing 
to do but write. This cursed Tomliuson not yet arrir ed ! 
— Nothing io be done without him. 

I think he shall complain in pretty high language of the 
treatment he met with yesterday. < What are our aflUrs 
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^ to him ? He can hare no view but to serre us* Cruel to 
' send back to town^ un<MuiUentedj unseen, a man of his 
^basinets and importance. He never stirs a.foot, bnt 
' something of consequence depends upon his morements. 
' A confounded thing to trifle thu9 hurooorsomely with 
< SQch a gentleman's moments ! — These women think, that 
* all the business of the world must stand still for their 
^Jigarie$[sL good female word, Jack!] the greatest tri- 
' flers in tlie creation, to fancy themselres the most im. 
' portant beings in it — marry come up ! as I have heard 
' goodj Sorlings say to her servants, when she has rated 
' at them with mingled anger and disdain.' 

After all, methinks I want those tosticaliom [thou 
seest how women, and women's words, fill my mind] to 
be over, happily o^ety that I may sit down quietly, and 
reflect upon the dangers I have passed through, and the 
troubles I have undergone. I have a reflecting mind, as 
thou knowest ; bnt the very word reflecting implies ail 
got over. 

What briars and thorns does the wretch rusi) into (a 
scratched face and tattered garments the unavoidable con. 
sequence) who will needs be for striking out a new path 
through overgrown underwood ; quitting that beaten out 
for him by those who have travelled the same road before 
him! 



A visit from the widow* Bevis, in my own apartment. 
She tells me, that my spouse had thoughts last night, after 
I was gone to my lodgings, of removing from Mrs. 
Moore's. 

I almost wish she had attempted to do so. 

Miss Rawlint, it seems, who was applied to upon it| 
dissuaded her from it. 
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. Mrs* Moore alaoy though she did not owa that WUL 
lay in the house, (or rather set up in it^ courting,) set be. 
fare her the difficulties, which, in her opinion, she would 
have to get clear ofif, without my knowledge ; atsuriDg 
hf)r, that she could be no where more safe than with her, 
till she had fixed whither to go. And the ladj herself re. 
collected, that if she went, she night niss the expected 
letter from her dear friend Miss Howe ! which, as she 
owned, was to direct her future stepS4 

She must also surely have some curiosity to know what 
her nucleus friend had to say to her from her uncle, con. 
temptuously as she yesterday treated a man of his im- 
portance. Nor could she, I should think, be absolutely 
determined to put herself out of the way of receiving the 
"vlsks of two of the principal ladies of my family, and to 
break entirely with me in the face of them alL-^-Besides, 
whither could fihe have gone? — Moreover, Miss Howe's 
letter coming Rafter her elopement) so safely to her hitods, 
must surely put her into a more confiding temper with me, 
and with every one else, though she would not immediately 
own it. 

But these good folks have so lUlle charity !•— Are such 
severe ceusurers ! — Yet who is absolutely perfect .?— *lt 
were to be wished, however, that tiei/ would be so mo- 
dest as to doubt themselves sometimes : then would they 
allow for others, as others (excellent as they imagine 
themselves to be) must for them. 

Saturday, One o'clock. 
ToMLiNsox at last is come. Forced to ride five miles 
about (though I shall impute his delay to great and iniport- 
ant business) to avoid the sight of two or three imperti- 
nent rascals, who, little thinking whose afiair* he was em* 
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iKot «p tfce 

She dcsivd Id ie acMBi HOMwpbs liiite tfH fbor tb» 
afteniooa. 

Iniolermklt!-'^Sim tiiiMlii itfmi f— y<Me at afl in iii» 
sex, wkn their cwml i aigmj sc«- is the way L — Fav* 
daj, j^jjk^mr laAcr^ wiK canie t — 04i ^ rbac it w^^re 6» 
be the Bert! 

The GapiaiB is is a pet. Whip can Uook lum ? E.^^ 
the w wam tibiak a aaai af haKaw Memim eP'y and genr. 
rondy coanac to aerre m. IsbmBt awcl. Woulii ta fuKt. 
ven ribe had alteaifiefli to ^^ otf last ai^iht ! The women 
not ■jcaaaica, iribs fcaawstet the hnH&awfa ca^evteil 
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bare coacladed ei&er ia csrvyin^ her back to hf>r itvmcr 
lodgiag^ or io raMiawiiifiLiiH at Mrs. 3iioore^9, in apke of 
txclamadoas, fiu, aad tbe laat mi the: female abaecradaos^ 

M J. beknred haa aot aappeaied tia aay body tbis day, 
except io Mis. 3laova. 1% it Meei&r extresielj l9w ; 
unfit for ibt imUwesHmg coaTenatiaa that mtoh^ heid ni 
tbeaftrmooo. Loags to hear fraai her dear fvii^ad Misa 
Howe — ^yct caaaot tfxfittt a letter lor a dsnf Hfi two. Baa 
a bad opnion of afl anakiadL — ^No wooder I— Excellcat 
creatare as she is! with sacii ^Jmiher^ sach umtiesy sack 
% broiksr, m she has ! 

How does she look ? 

Better tfaaacoald be expected froai jesterds^'^ Catigoey 
and hot b^'s iU rest. 

These teader dares know not, tiD pat to it, what thcj 
caa bear ; espedallj wfacm eag3<^ ia lore alEurs ; aad 
thdv atUntioB whoBf eagrassed. Bot the sex lore basf 
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scenes. Stiii life is dwir srenion. A ironan will create 
a stonily nther than be withoat one* So that they can 
preside in the whirlwind, and direct it, they are happy. — 
But my beloTed's misfortane is, that she mnst lire in tn. 
mnlts ; yet neither raise diem herself, nor be able to con. 
tronl them. 



LETTER XVIII. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Sat. Night, June 10. 
What will be the issne of all my plots and contriTsnces, 
deyil take me if I am able to dirine. But I will not, as 
l^rd M. would say, forestall my own market. 

At four, the appointed hour, I sent up, to desire ad- 
mittance in the Captain's name and my own. 

She would wait upon the Captain presently ; [not upon 
me f] and in the parlour, if it were not engaged. 

The dining-room being mine, perhaps that was the res. 
son of her naming the parlour — mighty nice again, if so ! 
No good sign for me, thought I, this stiflT punctilio. 

In the parlour, with me and the Captain, were Mrs. 
Moore, Miss Rawlins, and Mrs. Beyis. 

The women said, they would withdraw when the lady 
came down. 

Lovel, Not, except she chooses you should. Ladies. — 
People who are so much abore.board as I am, need not 
make secrets of any of their affairs. Besides, yon three 
ladies are now acquainted with all our concerns. 

Capt, I haye some things to say to your lady, that per- 
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bapsihe wfgU Mt kendf 
hear; wift cvts j««, Mr« Lsffclaccs, 
are not i^MMA a^a good fiaot «f 
be wiihcd. 

Xow/. Well, weQ, Caplaia, I HBsl abnit. 6m wa 
sign to witUiaw, and we vill witkbair. 

It was better tiat tibe cxdnsioa of tiie woaen slioald 



Cap#. I will bow, and ware mj band, tbaa — ^wbcn I 
wisk to be alone witb Ae lad^. Her ande dotes apon her. 
I hope, Mr. Lor^ace, jon will not make a recooctliatioa 
more difficolt, for tbe earnestness whlcdi mj dear friend 
shows to bring it to bear. Bat indeed I most tell yoo, m» 
I toldjfou wutrc ihtm omce before^ that I am afraid joa hare 
made lighter of the occasion of this misanderstandlng to 
me, than it oat to hare been made. 

LozeL I hope. Captain Tomlinson, jon do not qoestiott 
mj Teracitf ! 

Capt. I b^ joar pardon, Mr. Lorelace — bat those 
thiogs whicb we men may think lightly of, may not be 
light io a woman of delicacy. — And then, if yoaAovc 
boand yourself by a tow, you ought — 

Miss Rawlins bridling, her lips closed, (but her montb 
stretched io a smile of approbation, the longer for not 
bnttoning,) tacitly showed herself pleased witb the Captain 
for his delicacy. 

Mrs. Moore could speak — Very iruey however, was all 
she said, with a motion of her head that expressed the bow* 
approbatory. 

For my part, said the jolly widow, staring with eyes as 
big as eggs, I know what I know. — But man and wife ar$ 
roan and wife ; or they are not man and wife. — ^I hare no 
notion of standing upon sach niceties. 
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Bat hin %hb cftnes ! eried one, beating Iter dwiibtr. 
door open^—Iiere she cones ! another, hearing it sbat titer 
herw-And down dropt the angel among ns. 

We all stood np, bowing and conrtesjing, and ctnUdnot 
help it; for she entered with snch an air as connnaadedaU 
onr reverence. Yet the Captain looked plaguy grare. 

CL Fny keep your seats, Ladies — ^Praj do not go, 
[for they made offers to withdraw; jet Miss Rawlins 
would hare burot had she been stifTered to retire.] Before 
this time yon hare heard all my story, I make no donbt — 
pray keep your seats — at least all Mr. Lorelace's. 

A very saucy and whimsical beginning, thought I. 

Captain Tomlinson, your servant, addressing herself 
to him with inimitable dignity. I hope you did not take 
amiss my declining your visit yesterday. I was really 
incapable of talking upon any subject that required at. 
tention, 

Capt^ I am glad to see you better now. Madam. I hope 
I do. 

CL Indeed I am not well. I wonld not have excused 
myself from attending yon some hours ago, but tn hopes I 
should have been better. I beg your pardon, Sir, for the 
trouble I have given yon ; and shalt the rather expect itj 
as ikis d»tf will^ I hope, conclude it alL 

Thus set; thus determined; thought.!, — ^yet to have 
riept upon it ! — Bat, as what she said was capable of a 
good, as weU as a bad construction, I would not put an 
unfavourable one upon it. 

LoveL The Captain was sorry, my dear, he iad not oiler 
his attendance the moment he arrived yesterday. He was 
afsaid that yon took it amiss that he did not. 

Q. Perhi^ I thought that my uncle^s friend mi^ht 
kave wished to see me as soon as he came, [how we 
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stared!] — But, Sir, [tome,] it might be convenient to 
ifou to detain him. 

The deTil, thou^t I ! — So ^re really was resentment as 
-veli as head.ache, as my good friend Mrs. Bevis observed, 
in her refusing to see the hdnest gentleman. 

Capt, Yon would detain me, Mr. Lovelace — I was for 
paying my respects to the lady the moment I came — 

Gi» Well, Sir, pnterrupting him,] to wave this ; for I 
would not be thought captious< — if you have not suffered 
inconvenience, in being obliged to come again, I shall be 
easy, 

Capt. [Half disconcerted.] A tittle inconvenience, I 
can't say but I have suffered. I have, indeed, too many 
afiairs upon my. hands ; but the desire I have to serve you 
and Mr. Lovelace, as well as to oblige my dear friend, 
your uncle Harlowe, make great inconveniencies but small 
ones. 

C/. You are very obliging, Sir. — ^Here is a great altera, 
tion since you parted with us last. 

Capt, A great one indeed. Madam ! I was very much 
surprised at it, on Thursday evening, when Mr. Lovelace 
conducted me to your lodgings, where we hoped, to find 
you. 

CI, Have you any thing to say to me. Sir, from my uncle 
himself, that r^uires my private ear ! — Don't go. Ladies, 
[for the women stood up, and offered to withdraw,]— if 
Mr. Lovelace stays, I am sure you may. 

I frowned — I bit my lip — I looked at the women — and 
shook my head. 

Ct^t. I have nothing to offer, but what Mr. Lovelace is 
a party to, and may hear, except one private word or two, 
which may be postponed to the last. 

CI, Vt^jy Ladies, keep your seats. — Things are altered, 
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Sir, since I saw you. Tou can mention nothing that re* 
lates to me now, to which that gentleman can be a party. 

Capt, You surprise me, Madam ! I am sorry to hear 
this ! — Sorry for your uncials sake ! — ^Sorry for i/our sake ! 
— Sorry for Mr. Lovelace^s sake ! — And yet I am sure he 
must have given greater occasion* than he has mentioned io 
me, or — 

Lovel, Indeed, Captain, — indeed. Ladies, I have told 
you great part of my story ! — And what I told you of my 
offence was the truth : — what I concealed of my story 
was only what I apprehended would, if known, cause 
this dear creature to be thought more censorious than 
charitable. 

CL Well, well, Sir, say what you please. Make me 
as black as you please — make yourself as white as you cao 
«— I am not now in your power : that consideration witi 
comfort me for all. 

Capt. God forbid that I should offer to plead to be- 
half of a crime, that a woman of virtue and honour can. 
not forgive ? But surely, surely. Madam, this is going 
too far. 

67. Do not blame me. Captain Tomlinson. I have a 
good opinion of you, as my uncle^s friend ; but if you are 
Mr. Lovelace^s friend, that is another thing ; for my in. 
terest and Mr. Lovelace's must now be for ever separated. 

Cc^t, One word with you, Madam, if you please— of. 
fering to retire. 

CI. You may say all that you please te say before these 
gentlewomen. — Mr. Lovelace may have secrets — I hare 
none : — yon seem to thin\ me faulty : I should be glad 
that all the world knew my heart. Let my enemies sit in 
judgment upon my actions ; fairly scanned, I fear not the 
result ; let them even ask me my tbost secret thoughts, 
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tod, whether they make for me, or agaiost me, I will re- 
veal them. 

Capt. Noble T^dy ! who can say as you say ? 

The womeu held up their hands and eyes ; each, as if she 
had said, — Not I. 

No disorder here ! said Miss Rawlins : — but, (j^f^g^^S 
by her own heart, ) a confounded deal of improbability, 
I beliere she thought. 

Finely said^ to be sure, said the widow Bevis, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

Mrs. Moore sighed. 

Jack Belford, thought I, knows all mine; and in this 
I am more ingenuous than any of the three, and a ^t match 
for this paragon. 

CI, How Mr. Lovelace has found me out here I cannot 
tell : but such mean devices, such artful, such worse than 
Waltham disguises put on, to obtrude himself into my com- 
pany ; such bold, such shocking untruths — 

Capt. The favour of but one word, Madam, in pri. 
vate — 

CL In order to support a right which he has not over 
me ! — O Sir ! — O Captain Tomlinson ! — I think I have 
reason to say, that the man, (there he stands !) is capable 
of any vileness ! — 

The women looked upon one another, and upon me, 
by turns, to see how I bore it. I had such dartings in my 
head at the instant, that I thought I should have gone 
distracted. My brain seemed on fire. What would I 
have given to have had her alone with me ! — I traversed 
the room ; my clenched fist to my forehead. O that I had 
any body here, thought I, that, Hercules.like, when flam. 
ing in the tortures of Dejanira's poisoned shirt, I CQuld tear 
in pieces! 
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Gapi. Dear Lady I see you nat how the poor g«otleim 
— Lord, how hare I imposed upoD jour uncle, at thuiratei 
How happy did I tell him I saw you I How happy I vas 
mre you would be in each other ! 

67. O Sir, you don't know how many premeditated of- 
fences I had forgiven when I saw you last, before I could 
appear- to you what I hoped then I might for the future 
be ! — But now you may tell my uncle, if yon please, that I 
cannot hope for his mediation. Tell him, that my guilt, 
In giring this roan an opportunity to spirit me away from 
my triedy my experienced^ my natural friends, (harsblj 
as they treated me,) stares me every day more and more in 
the face ; and still the more, as my fate seems to be draw- 
ing to a crisis, according to the malediction of my offended 

father I 

And then she burst into tears, which even affected that 

dog, who, brought to abet me, was himself all Belforded 

oyer. 

The women, so used to cry without grief, as thej are 
to laugh without reason, by mere force of example, [ceo* 
found their promptitudes ;] must needs pull out their 
handkerchiefs. The less wonder, howeyer, as I myself, 
between confusion, surprise, and concern, could hardly 
stand it. 

What's a tender heart good for ? — Who can be happy 
that has a feeling heart ? —And yei^ thou'lt say, that be 
who has it not, roust be a tiger, and no man. 

Capt. Let roe beg the fayoar of one word with yoo, 
Madam, in private ; and that on my otrn .account. 

The women hereupon offered to retire. She insisted 
that, if the if went, / should not stay* 

Capt, Sir, bowing to me, shall 1 beg-— 

I hope, thought I, that I may trust this solemn dc^) ia- 
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stnicted as he is. She does not doabt him. I'll stay oat ' 
no longer than to giTe her time to spend her first fire. 

I then passtTelj withdrew with the women. — Bat with 
lach a bow to my goddess, that it won for me ererj heart 
hot that I wanted mott to win ; for the haaghtj- maid bent 
not her knee in return. 

The conyersation between the Captain and the lady, 
when we were retired, was to the following effect : — ^Tliey 
both talked loud enough for roe to hear them — the lady 
from anger, the Captain with design ; and thou mayest be 
Bure there was no listener but myself. What I was imper. 
feet in was supplied afterwards ; for I had my yellum- 
leaTed book to note all down. If she had known this, 
perhaps she would have been more sparing of her invec- 
tires — and hut perhaps neither^ 

He told her that as her brother was absolutely resolved 
to see her; and as he himself, in compliance with her 
ancle's expedient, had reported her marriage ; and as that 
report had reached the ears of Lord M., Lady Betty, 
and the rest of my relations ; and as he had been obliged, 
in consequence of his first report, to Touch it ; and as her 
brother might find out where she was, and apply to the 
women here for a confirmation or refutation of the mar. 
riage ; he had thought himself obliged to countenance the 
report before the women. That this had embarrassed 
him not a little, as he would not for the world that she 
should have cause to think him capable of prevarication, 
contrivance, or double dealing ; and that this made him de* 
sirous of a private conversation with her. 

It was true, she said, she had given her consent to such 
an expedient, believing it was her uncle* s ; and little think, 
log that it would lead to so many errors. Yet she might 
have known that one error is frequently the parent of 

V0L.Y. o 
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many. Mr. Lovelace Ind made her sensible of the truth 
of that obsenration, on lAore occasions than one ; and it 
was an obserration that he, the Captain, bad made, in ODe 
of the letters ^a4: was shown her yesterday*. 

He hoped that she had no minh'ust of him : that sbe 
had no doubt of his honour. If, Madam, you suspect me 
—-if you think me capable — what a man ! — the Lord be 
merciful to me ! — What a man must you think me ! 

I hope, Sir, there cannot be a man in the world who 
could deserve to be suspected in such a case as this. I do 
not suspect you. If it were possible there could be one 
such man, I am sure. Captain Tomlinson/a father (^chil. 
dren, a man in years, of sense and experience, cannot be 
that man. 

He told me, that just then, he thought he felt a sod. 
Sen flash from her eye, an eycmbeam as he called it, dart 
' through his ^vering reins ; and he could not help trem- 
bting. 

The dog's conscience. Jack I-^Notiliing else ! — ^I have 
felt half a dozen such flashes, sudbi eye-beams, in as 
many different conversatbus with this souLpierciog 
beauty. 

Her uncle, she must own, was not accustomed to tiunk 
of such expedients ; but she had reconciled diis to herself, 
as the case was unhappily uncommon ; and by the r^rd 
he had for her honour. 

This set the puppy's heart at ease, and gave him more 
courage. 

She asked him if he thought Lady Betty and Miss Mon* 
tagne Intended her a visit ? 

Se had no doubt but they did. 



* 3»e Jjetter VIII. of thisvolame. 
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And does he imagine, said she, that I could be brought 
io coonteiiaiice to them the report joa hare giren out ? 

[/ h€td hoped to bring her to thiSy Japk, or she had 
seen their letters. But I had told the Captaia that I 
beliered I must giye up this expectation.] 

No* — He believed that I had not such a thought. He 
was pretty sure, that I intended, when I saw them^ io 
tell them, (as in confidence,) the naked truth. 

He then told her that her uncle had already made some 
steps towards a general reconciliation. The moment^ 
Madam, that he knows you are really married, he will 
enter into conference with your father upon it ; haying 
actually expressed to your mother his desire to be recon- 
ciled to you. 

And what. Sir, said my mother ? What said my dear 
mother ? 

With great emotion she asked this question ; holding 
out her sweet face, as the Captain described her, with the 
most earnest attention, as if she would shorten the way 
which his words were to have to her heart. 

Your mother, Madam, burst into tears upon it ; and 
your uncle was so penetrated by her tenderness, that he 
could not proceed with the subject. But he intends to en* 
ter upon it with her in form, as soon as he hears tiiat the 
ceremony is oyer. 

By the tone of her voice she wept. The dear creature, 
thought I, begins io- relent ! --And I grudged the dog his 
eloquence. I could hardly bear the thought that any man 
breathiog should have the power which I had lost, of per. 
suading this bigh-souled wpman, though in my own favour. 
And wouldest thou think it ? this reflection gave me more 
uneasiness at the moment then I felt from her reproaches, 
^ent aa they were ; or than I had pleasure in her sup- 
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posed relenting : for there is beauty in every thing she 
says and does !— Beaaty in her passion ! — Beanty in her 
tears ! — Had the Captain been a young fellow, and of raok 
and fortune, his throat would hare been in danger ; and I 
should have thought very hardly of her. 

Captain Tomlinson, said she, you know not what I 
hare suffered by this man's strange ways ! He had, as I 
was not ashamed to tell him yesterday, a plain path before 
him. He at first betrayed me into his power — but when I 
teas in it — There she stopt. — Then resuming — O Sir, you 
know not what a strange man he has been ! — An unpolite,. 
a rough.manner'd man! In disgrace of his birth, and edu. 
cation, and knowledge, an unpolite man ! — And so acting, 
as if his worldly and personal advantages set him above 
those graces which distinguish a gentleman. 

The first woman that ever said, or that ever thought 
so of me, that's my comfort, thought I ! — But this, (spoken 
to her uncle^s friendyhehind my back,) helps to heap up 
thy already .too.full measure, dearest ! — It is down in my 
vellum.book. 

CL When I look back on his whole behaviour to a poor 
young creature, (for I am but a very young creature,) I 
cannot acquit him either of great folly or of deep design. 
And, last Wednesday — There she stopt ; and^ I suppose 
turned away her face. 

1 wonder she was not ashamed to hint at what she 
thought so shameful ; and that to a many and alone with 
him. 

Copt, Far be it from me, Madam, to offer to enter too 
closely into so tender a subject. Mr. Lovelace owns, that 
you have reason to be displeased with him. But he so so- 
lemnly clears himself to me of premediiaied offence — 

CI. He cannot clear himself, Captain Tomlinson. The 
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people of the bouse must be yery tile, as well af lie. I am 
oonvinced that there was a wicked confederacy— bat so 
more upon such a subject. 

Capt, Only one word more, Madam, — He tellf me, that 
you promised to pardon him. He tells me — 

He knew, interrupted she, that he deferred not pardon, 
or he had not extorted that promise from me. Nor bad 
I gtren it to him, but to shield myself from the f ilest ottt. 



Capi, I could wish, Madam, inexcusable as bis beluifU 
oar has been, since he has something to plead in the relL 
ance he made upon your promite^ that, for the lake oi 
appearances to the world, and to aroid the mischiefs that 
may follow if you absolutely break with him, you could 
prerail upon your naturally. generous mind io lay an oblf ' 
gation upon him by your forgiyeness* 

She was silent. 

Capt, Your father and mother, Madam, deplore a 
daughter lost to them, whom your generosity to Mn Lore* 
laee may restore : do not put it to the possible chance, 
that they may have cause to deplore a doable loss ; the 
losing of a souj as well as a daughter^ who, by his own 
violence, which you may perhaps prerent, may be for erer 
lost to them, and to the whole family. 

She paused — she wept — she owned that she felt tho 
force of this argument. 

I wHl be the making of this fellow, thought I« 

Capt, Permit me, Madam, to tell yon, that I do not 
think it would be difficult to prerail upon your nude, If 
you insist upon it, to come up priTately to town, and to 
giTO you with his own hand to Mr. LoTelace— except, 
indeed, your present misunderstanding were to come to 
his ears. Besides, Madam, your brother, it is likely. 
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nay at this i^ry time be in town ; and he is reflolred to 
ind you ovt— 

CL Why, Sir, should I be so much afraid of my brom 
tker ? My brother has injured me, not I him. Will my 
brother offer to me what Mr. Lorelace has cf^tred ?— 
Wicked, ungrateful man ! to insult a friendless, unprolect. 
ed creature, made friendless by himself! — I cannot, can. 
not think of him in the light I Once dionght of him. What, 
Sir, to put myself into the power of a wretch, who has 
acted by me with so mnch Tile premeditation ! Who shall 
pity, who shall excuse me, if I do, were I to suffer erer 
so much from him ?— ^o, Sir.-* Let Mr. Lorelace leave 
me-*-let my brother find me. I am not such a p<K>r crea- 
ture as to be afraid to face the brother who has injured 
me. 

Capt, Were you and your brother to meet only to con- 
fer together, to expostulate, to clear up difficulties, it were 
another thing. But what. Madam, can yon think will be 
the issue of an interview, (Mr. Solmes with him,) when he 
finds you unmarriedy and resolved never to have Mr. 
Lovelace ; supposing Mr. Lovelace were not to interfere, 
which cannot be imagined ? 

67. Well, Sir, I can only say, I am a very unhappy 
creature ! — I must resign to the will of Providence, aod 
be patient under evils, which thai will not permit me to 
shun. But I have taken my measures. Mr. Lovelace 
can never make me h^py, nor I him, I wait here odIjt 
for a letter from Miss Howe— that must determine me— 

Determine yon as to Mr. Lovelace, Madam ? inter- 
rupted the Captain. 

Cl. I am already determined as to him. 

C0J1I. If it be not in his favour, I have done. I cannot 
itte stronger arguments than I have used, and it would be 
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If 70« cannot h^tg^U^ hU 
M aniflt ha^e bwn much fci»iit0r IhAn b« 
If you are abiolul^ly <lvti»rmliifHl| h# 
kaow wiiat I ihall lay (o jfotir ytti'ln t 
t» tell me, /Aaf thii «^y i»i»mM fN»l im 
cmfied ffijf troMt i I ihoiilil itnl Imvn 
il aaj, coald I bare been an hiimhl« mnmi Mr 
ef worth and honour to oA«!h othnri 
HcR I ea tei e d with a solemn air. 
Lavd. C^aptaiii Tomlloson, I hata baard a parf of wlial 
lias passed between you and thU unforylvtiiK (howi'VM» 
oAerwise ezoeUent) lady. I am cot to (ho hpt^ri U^ Ami! 
tile dear creature so determined. I could not ba¥« ballavail 
it possible, with such prospects, that I had so llHla shara 
m her esteem. Nerertheless I must do mysalf juslliia wllh 
regard to the offence I was so unhappy as to giri*! slnna 
I find you are ready to think It much fraaiar than ii 
really was. 

Cl. I hear not, Sir, your recapitulations* I am, and 
ought to be, the sole judge of Insults oIKrrad to my p«r«onf 
I enter not into discussion with you, nor bear yoN on <ha 
shocking subject. And was going* 

I put myself between her and tbo door— You ma^ boar 
all I haye to say, Madam* My fault U not t^ nmU a 
nature, but that you map* I will bo a just m'l mntr ttt 
myself; and will not wound yonr eMf§, 

I then protested that the ire was a r«ial Are* (MoUiras,) 
I disdaimed [less truly ind^d] prom^dltalioo* f own#tf 
that I was hurried on by the vMeaeo 0f a youikfui passion^ 
and by a sadden impulse, nkich Csw otbor p«rrsonSy in tbo 
fike sitnlioi^ woold hawe been abfe to chock t that t 
vtthdrew, at her fommand amd tatnttff on the psomiso 
^^paidon, wilfcoot baring offered tbo teetf f^acsncy, or 
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any freedom, that would not hare been forgiren by peN 
iODf of delicacy, tnrprised in an attitude so charming— - 
her terror, on the alarm of fire, calling for a soothing be. 
havionr, and personal tenderness, she being ready to M 
into fits : my hoped.for happy d^ so near, that I might 
be presumed to be looked upon as a betrothed iorer— «nd 
that this excuse might he pleaded even for the women of 
the home J that tiiey, thinking us actually married, migbt 
suppose themselres to be the less concerned to interfere on 
so tender an occasion. — [There, Jack, was a bold insmn* 
ation on behalf of the women I] 

High indignation filled her disdainful eye, eye-betia 
after eye.beam flashing at me. Erery feature of her sweet 
face had soul in it Yet she spoke not. Perhaps, Jaclc, 
she had a thought, that this plea for the women accoun t ed 
for my contritance to hare her pass to them as married, 
when I first carried her t hit her • 

Capt. Indeed, Sir, I must say that you did not well to 
add to the apprehensions of a lady so much terrified before. 

The dear creature ofiered to go by me. I set my back 
against the door, and besought her to stay a few momeots. 
I had not said thus much, my dearest creature, but for 
pour sake, as well as for mp own^ that Captain Tomlinsoo 
should not think I had been viler than I was. Mor will I 
say one word more on the subject, after I hare appealed to 
your own heart, whether it was not necessary that I 
should $ap $0 much ; and to the Captain, whether other, 
wise he would not have gone away with a much worst 
opinion of me, if he had judged of my ofience by the tIo- 
lence of your resentment. 

Capt. Indeed I should. I own I should. And I » 
Tery glad, Mi« LoTelace, that yon are able to defen' 
yourself thus far. 
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CI. That cause most bewdl fiied, wktn tte 
takes hu seat upon tl» sane boKkwitktibejaige. — ^Inb. 
mit not mine to men — nor, gvre me leare to aj, to jon, 
Caphun Tomlinson, thoagh I am viDing to kare a good 
opinion of yon. Had not iht man been mnnd tibat W 
had inflaenced yon in his &¥onr, he vonld not hare 
brought yott np to Hampstead. 

Capt That I am in/meneed^ as yon caD it. Madam, 
is for the sake of your unde, and for your own sakc^ 
more (I will say to Mr. LoTelace's £ue) than for Us. 
What can I haTe in Tiew but peace and recondlialion ? 
I fasTe, from ihejirsij blamed, and I now, agaiuy blamo 
Mr. LoTelace, for adding distress to distress, and torrar 
to terror ; the lady, as yon acknowledge. Sir, [io^kiMg 
valiantly j"^ ready before to fall into fits. 

Loveh Let me own to yon, Cwg/tim Tomlinson, that 
I hare been a very faulty, a Tery foolish man ; and, if this 
dear creatore exer honoured me with hnr loTe, an hji. 
grateful one. But I hare had too much reason to doubt 
if. And this is now a flagrant proof that she nerer had 
the Talue for me which my proud heart wished for ; timt, 
with such prospects before us ; a day so near ; settlements 
iq>proTed and drawn ; her uncle meditating a general 
reconciliation which, for her sake, not mif own^ I was 
desirous to gire into ; she can, for an offence so realiy 
slight, on an occasion so truly accidental^ renounce me 
for ever ; and, with me, all hopes of that reconciliation in 
the way her uncle had put it in, and she had acquiesced 
with ; and risque all consequences, /h/a/ ones as they may 
too possibly be. — By my soul, Captain Tomlinsoo, the 
dear creature must haye hated me all the time she was in. 
tending to honoar me with her hand. And now she must 
resoWe to abandon me, as far as I know, with a preference 
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in her heart of the most odious of men— in iaroar of that 
SohneSj who, u jon tell me, aceonpaniea her brother : and 
with what hopes, with what yiew, aecompanies him !— 
How can I bear to think of this? — 

CL It is fit, Sir, that jon shonlcl jndge of my regard 
for jon by your own consctousness of demerit. Tet you 
know, or you would not have dared to behave to me it 
sometimes yon did, that you had mare of it than yon de- 
aerred. 

She walked from us ; and then returning, Captain To«. 
linson, said she, I will own to yon, that I waa not ctf. 
pable of resolving to give ray handj and — noiktMg ktU mif 
han d. Have I not given a flagrant proof of thk to lie once 
most indnlgent of parents ? whidi has brought me into a 
distress, which this man has heightened, when he ought, m 
gratitude and honour, to have endeavoured to render it 
supportable. I had even a hias^ Sir, in hia fkvoar, I 
scruple not to own it. Long (much toa long!) boie I 
with his unaccountable ways, attributing hit errors to 
unmeaning gaiety^ and to a want of knowing what true 
delieaetfy and true generosity^ required from a heart 
susceptible of grateful impressions io one involved by liii 
means in unhappy circumstances. It is now wickednest 
in him (a wickedness which discredits all his profesiionf) 
to say, that this last cruel and ungrateful insult was not a 
premeditated one — Bat what need I say more of this io* 
suit, when it was of such a nature, that it has changed tlttt 
bias in his favour, and make me choose to forego all tbe 
inviting prospects he talks of, and to run all hazards, to 
free myself from his power ? 

O my dearest creature ! how happy for us both, had I 
been able to discover thai bias^ as you condescend to call 
It, through such reserves as man never encountered with ! 
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He iid discoTer it, Capt. Tomlinson. He brought me, 
more than once, to own it ; the more needletsly brought 
me to own it, as I dare say his own vanity gave him no 
cause to doubt it ; and as 1 had i^parentty no other mo. 
ti?e ID not being forward to own it, than my too.JQstly- 
founded appr^enalons of his want of generosity. In a 
word, Captain Tomlinson, (and now, that I am determined 
upon mj measorea, I the less scruple io flaj,) I should 
hare despised myaetf, had I foimd mjself capable of affec- 
tadon or tjranaj to the man I intended to mariy. I hare 
always blamed the dearest friend I have in the world for a 
faalt of this natnre. In a word — 

Lfnel, And had my angel really and indeed the faronr 
for me she is pleased to own ? — Dearest creature, forgive 
me. Restore me to your good opinion. Surdy I have not 
sinned beyond forgiveness. You say that I extorted 
from you the promise you made me. But I could not have 
presuued to make that promise the condition of my obe- 
dience, had I not thought there woi room to expect for. 
giveness. Permit, I beseech you, tbe prospects to take 
place, that were opening so agreeably before us. I will 
SO to towA, and bring the license. All difficulties to the 
obtaining of it are surmounted. Captain Tomlinson shall 
he witness to the deeds. He will be present at the cere- 
mony on the part of your uncle. Indeed he gave me 
hope that your uncle himself — 

Capt. I did, Mr. Lovelace : and I will tell you ipy 
grottuds for the hope I gave. I promised to my dear 
friend, (your uncle. Madam,) that he should give out that 
he would take a turn with me to my little farmJiouse, a» 
J call it, near Northampton, for a week or so.— Poor 
gentleman ! he has of late been yery little abroad !— Too 
^sibly declining ! — Change of air^ it might be given ont^ 
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was good for him. — ^Bnt I see, Madam, that this is too 
tender a subject — 

The dear creature wept. She knew how to apply as 
meant the Captain's hint to the occasion of her ancle's de. 
dining state of health. 

Capt, We might indeed, I told him, set out in that 
road, but turn short to town in my chariot ; and he might 
see the ceremony performed with his own eyes, and be the 
desired father, as well as the beloTed uncle. 

She turned from us, and wiped her eyes. 

Capt. And, real]y, there seem now to be but two ob. 
jections to this, as Mr. Harlowe discouraged not the pro- 
posal — ^The one, the unhappy misunderstanding between 
you ; which I would not by any means he should know ; 
since then he might be apt to give weight to Mr. James 
Harlowe's unjust surmizes. — ^The other, that it would 
necessarily occasion some delay to the ceremony ;* which 
certainly may be performed in a day or two — ^if — - 

And then he rererently bowed to my goddess. — Charming 
fellow !*— But often did I curse my stars, for making me 
so much obliged to his adroitness. 

She was going to speak ; but, not liking the turn of her 
countenance (although, as I thought, its severity and in- 
dignation seemed a little abated) I said, and had like to 
haye blown myself up by itr--one expedient I have just 
thought of — 

CL None of your expedients^ Mr. Lovelace ! — I abhor 
your expedients^ your inventions — I have had too many 

of them. 

LoveL See, Capt. Tomlinson ! — See, Sir ! — O how we 

expose ourselves to you !-;— little did you think, I dare 

. say, that we have lived in such a continued miMuder- 

standing together ! — But you will make the best of it a]i. 
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WeH^jctbebipiij. Oh! that I could hare been assured 
tkittUs dear ctmtmte lored me with the hundredth part of 
the loTe I have for i«r / — Our diffidences hare been mutual, 
I presvne to bkj that she has too iKkuch punctilio : i am 
afnid Oat I haye too little. Hence our difficulties. But 
I haTe a heart. Captain Tomlinson, a heart, that bids me 
hope for her loTe, because it is resolred to deserve it as 
much as man eon deserre it. 

Capf, I am indeed surprised at what I have seen and 
heard. I defend not Mr. Lovelace, Madam, in the offence 
he has given yoa — as a fether of daughters myself, I cannot 
defend him ; though his fault seems to be lighter than I 
had apprehended — ^bnt in my conscience, Madam, I think 
JOQ carry yonr resentment too high. 

CI, Too high, Sir !— Too high to the man that might 
have been happy if he would I Too high to the man that 
has held my soul in suspense an hundred times, since (by 
artiGce and deceit) he obtained a power over me ! — Say, 
Lovelace, thyself say, art thou not the very Lovelace, who 
by insulting me, hast wronged thine own hopes .9— -The 
wretch that appeared in vile disguises, personating an old, 
lame creature, seeking for lodgings for thy sick wife ?*^ 
Telling the gentlewomen here stories all of thine own inven* 
tion ; and asserting to them an hasband's right over me, 
which thou hast not ! — And is it [turning to the Captain] 
to be eipected, that I should give credit to the protestations 
of such a man ? 

Lovel, Treat me, dearest creature, as you please, I 
will bear it : and yet your scorn and your violence have 
fixed daggers in my heart — But was it possible, without 
^se disguises, to come at your speech ?— And could I 
lose you, if study, if invention, would put it in my power 
to arrest your anger, and give me hope to engage you to 
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confirm to me the promised pardon ? The address I made 
to you before the women, as if the marriage-ceremony had 
passed, was in consequence of what your uncle had advitedf 
and whatj/oM had acquieiced with; and the rather made, as 
your brother, and Singleton, and Solmes, were resolred <o 
find out whether what was reported of your marriage were 
true or not, that they might take their measures accord, 
ingly; and in hopes to prevent that mischief, which I 
have been but too studious to prevent, since this tameness 
has but invited insolence from your brother and his confe- 
derates. 

CI* O thou strange wretch, how thou talkest ! — But, 
Captain Tomlinson,.give me leave to say, that, were I 
Inclined to enter farther upon this sulyect, I would appeal 
to Miss Rawlins's judgment (whom else have I to appeal 
to ?) She seems to be a person of prudence and honour; 
but not to any man's judgment, whether I carry my re* 
sentment beyond fit bounds, when I resolve— 

Capt. Forgive, Madam, the interruption — but I think 
there can be no reaon for this. You ou|^t, as you 
said, to be the sole judge of indignities offered you. The 
gentlewomen here are strangers to you. You will per- 
haps stay but a little while among them. If you lay the 
state of your case before any of tiiem, and your brother 
come to inquire of them, your uncle's intended mediation 
will be discovered, and rendered abortive— i shall appear 
in a light that I never appeared in, in my life — for these 
Women may not think themselves obliged to keep the 
secret. 

Charming fellow ! 

£/. O wliat difficulties has one fatal step in? olved me in 
<^but there is no necessity for such an appeal to an/ 
|)ody. I am reserved on my measures. 
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Cq)L Absoiuttty resolTed, Madam ? 
CI. I am. 

Capt. 'What shall T say to your uncle Harlowe, Ma- 
dam ?— Poor gentleman ! how will he be surprised ! — 
You see, Mr. Lovelace — ^you see, Sir, — turning to me 
with a flourishing hand — ^but yon may thmk yourself — 
and admirably stalked he from us. 

True, by my soul^ thought I, I traversed the room, 
and bit my unpersuasive lips, now upper, now under, for 
vexation. 

He made a profound reverence to her — and went to the 
window, ^here lay his hat and whip ; and, taking them 
up, opened the door. Child, said hie, to somebody he 
saw, pray order my servant to bring my horse to the 
door— 

LoveL You won't go, Sir — I hope you woa'i ! — I am 
the unhappiest man in the world ! — ^You won't go — yet^ 
alas ! — But you won't go^ Sir ! — there may be jet hopes 
that Lady Betty may have soma weight — 

Capt, Dear Mr. Lovelace ! and may not my worthy 
friend, and affectionate uncle, hope for some influence 
upon his daughter^niece ? — But I b^ pardon — a letter 
will always find me disposed to serve the lady, and that as 
well for her sake as for tilie sake of my dear friend. 

She had thrown herself into her chair : her eyes cast 
down : she was motionless, as in a profound study. 

The Captain bowed to her again ; but met with no rei* 
turn to his bow. Mn Lovelaccy said be^ (with an air of 
equality and independence,) / oai your^t* 

Still the dear unaccountable sat as immovable as a sta* 
tue ; stirring neither hand, foot, head, nor eye — ^I never 
before saw any one in so profound a reverie in so waking 
a dream. 
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He passed by her to go out at* the door she sat near, 
though the passage bj the other door was his direct waj ; 
and bowed again. She moved not. I will not disturb 
the lady in her meditations, Sir. — Adieu, Mr. Lorelace 
— no farther^ I beseech you. 

She started, sighing— Are you going, Sir? 

Capt, I am. Madam. I could hare been glad to do 
you seryice ; but I see it is not in my power. 

She stood up, holding out one hand, with inimitable 
dignity and sweetness ^I am sorry you are going, Sir !— 
can't help it — I haye no friend to ad?ise with — Mr. LoTe- 
lace has the art (or good fortune, perhaps I should call it) 
to make himself many. — Well, Sir — if you will go^ I 
can*t help it. 

Capt. I will not go. Madam ; his eyes twinkling. 
([Again seized with a fit of humanity !] I will not go^ 
if my longer stay can do you either serrice or pleasure. 
What, Sir, [turning to me,] what, Mr. Lovelace, was your 
expedient ; — perhaps something maybe offered. Madam — 

She sighed, and was silent. 

Retenge, invoked I to myself^ keep thy throne in my 
heart. If the usurper Lote once more drive thee from 
ity thou wilt never regain possession ! 

LoveL What I had thought of, what I had intended to 
propose, [and I sighed,] was this, that the dear creature, if 
she will not forgive me, as she promised, will suspend the 
displeasure she has conceived against me, till Lady Betty 
arrives. — That lady may be the mediatrix between ns. 
This dear creature may put herself into her protection, 
and accompany her down to her seat in Oxfordshire. It 
is one of her Ladyship's purposes to prevail on her sup- 
posed new niece to go down with her. It may pass to 
every one but to Lady Betty, and to you, Captain Tom- 
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h'oson, and to your friend Mr. Harlovre (as lie desires) 
that we have been some time married : and her being with 
my relations will amount to a proof to James Harlowe 
that we are ; and our nuptials may be privately, and at 
this beloved creature's pleasure, solemnized; and your 
report, Captain, authenticated. 

CapU Upon my honour. Madam, clapping his hand 
upon his breast, a charming expedient ! — ^This will answer 
every end. 

She mused — she was greatly perplexed — at last, God 
direct me ! said she : I know not what to do — a young 
unfriended creature ! Whom have I to advise with? — Let 
me retire, if I can retire. 

She withdrew with slow and trembling feet, and -went 
ap to her chamber. 

For Heaven's sake, said the penetrated varlet [his hands 
lifted up] ; for Heaven's sake, take compassion upon this 
admirable woman! — I cannot proceed — I cannot proceed 
— she deserves all things — 

Softly! — d— tU the fellow! — the women are coming 
in. 

He sobbed up his grief — turned about — hemm'd up a 
more manly accent — Wipe thy cursed eyes — He did. The 
sanshine took place on one cheek, and spread slowly to 
the other, and the fellow had his whole face again. 

The women all three came in, led by that ever. curious 
Miss Rawlins. I told them, that the lady was gone up 
to consider of every thing : that we had hopes of her. 
And such a representation we made of all that had passed, 
as brought either tacit or declared blame upon the fair 
perverse for hardness of heart and over- delicacy. 

The widow Bevis, in particular, put out one lip, tossed 
up her head, wrinkled her forehead^ i^nd made such mp« 

VOL. V. P 
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tions with bar now lifted-up, now cast^down eyes, as 
showed that she thought there was a great deal of per. 
Terseness and afTectation in the ladj. Now-and-tiien she 
changed her censuring looks to looks of pity of me — but 
(as she said) she loTed not to aggravate ! — A poor hnsi. 
ness, God help*s ! shrugging up her shoulders, to make 
such a rout about ! And then her eyes laughed heardlj'- 
Indulgence was a good thing ! Lo?e was a good thing !— 
but too much was too much ! 

Miss Rawlins, however, declared, after she had called 
the widow Bevis, with a prudish simper, a comical gentkm 
woman ! that there must be something in our story, which 
she could not fathom ; and went from us into a corner^ 
and sat down, seemmgly vexed that she could not. 



LETTER XIX, 



MR. LOVCLACE. 

[[In continuaiion.2 

XBt lady staid longer above Hian we wished; and I 
hoping that (lady-like) she only waited for aa mvUaUon to 
return to us, desired the widow Bevis, in the Captein's 
name, (who wanted to go to town,) to request the favonr of 
her company. 

I cared not to send up either Miss Rawlins or Mrs. 
Moore on die errand, lest my beloved should be in a com- 
municative dUposition ; especially as she had hinted at 
an appeal to Miss Rawlins ; who, besides, has such o 
unbuunded curiosity. 
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Mrs« Bflvii pmeafl J wiiti 
and piakiog at Bie) Hmtlheh^ 

Miss Rawiiof ecNdd aot teft 
did* Her ejres, W wctct, 
ttsjr. Bat dbej not btimg 
die went with ^ke rest, tat vidi 
hardly left the pailov, whn Ih^ la^r 
other door; m mAmehofy ^ffsMf mhtr 

She sat down. Pra/y Mr. TMafianai, W ffnIrdL 

He took his chair over ^wmM her. I 
ber's tiiat I night ^ has ey rn/ sfwig fls»^ i^^vhl 
there he oecaaioB lor then* 

Asthos— «winkof the left eye waste i^aiy/scrhtle^ 
point f Capiain^ 

A wink of theiig^ and a nod^ was lo sadfeate sffprvu 
haiUm of what he had ssht 

My fareJkuger held np, and hhfisf wj Ibft g€i 0f ^ 
that, oMfatt CM fonible* 

A rightibnpard nod, and a limw% nnmr U U^ Otp* 

Mj whole spread hand, U UAe tme mmi tm $^f Uto 
mwtk om thai partiemUr smhjeti^ 

Asandng hiow, and a posSflre nod, was lo Wd Imi 
rife m temper. 

And these aMitions I ooidd a»ke^ ewtm tkom wMk mj 
liaad, wilhont hol£ng np aij ana, or aM^finf my wrisi, 
had dw woBMn been there ; as, when fkt notions were 
agreed apoo, I knew not bnt thej wonld* 

Sheheauned — ^I was foingtoipnk, io ^pare her si^ 
posed eonliasion: bnt this bdf never wants presenoe<^ 
niad, when presence of aund is neceanrf either to her 
boaoar, or to tibat conscions diffuty which dirtingnishes 
ber fron all the woawn I erer knew. 
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I hare been considering, said she, as well as I was able, 
of erery thing that has passed ; and of all that has been 
said ; and of mj unhappy situation. I mean no ill, I 
wish no ill, to any creature living, Mr. Tomlinson. I t 
have always delighted to draw favourable rather than an. 
favourable conclusions ; sometimes, as it has proyed, for 
very bad hearts. Censoriousness, whatever faults I have, 
is not naturally my fault. — But, circumstanced as I am, 
treated as I have been, unworthily treated, by a man who 
is full of contrivances, and glories in them — 

Lovel, My dearest life ! — But I will not interrupt yea. 

CI, Thus treated, it becomes me to doubt — it concerns 
my honour to doubt, to fear, to apprehend — ^our mter- 
vention, Sir, is so seasonable, so kind, for this mun — 
my uncle's expedient, the first of the kind he eyer, I be* 
lieve, thought of! a plain, honest, good-minded man, as 
he is, not affecting such expedients — ^your report in con- 
formity to it — the consequences of that report ; the alarm 
taken by my brother ; his rash resolution upon it — the 
alarm taken by Lady Betty, and the rest of Mr. Love* 
lace's relations — the sudden letters written to him upon it, 
which, with your's, he showed me — all ceremony, among 
persons born observers of ceremony ^ and entitled to valae 
themselves upon their distinction^ dispensed with — all 
these things have happened so quick j and some of them to 
seasonable — 

LoveL Lady Betty, you see, Madam, in her letter, 
dispenses with punctilio, avowedly in compliment to you. 
Charlotte, in her's, professes to do the same for the same 
reason. Good Heaven ! that the respect intended yoa bj 
my relations, who, in every other case, are really punc- 
tilious, should be thus construed ! They were glad, Ma. 
^am, to have an opportunity to compliment yon at my 
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expense* Ereiy otie of tny family takes delight in rally. 
log me. But their joy on the supposed occasion-^ 

CI, Do I doubt, Sir, that you have not something to 
say for any thing you think fit to do ? I am speaking to 
Captain Tomlinson, Sir. I will you would be pleased to 
withdraw — at least to come from behind my chair. 

And she looked at the Captain, observing, no doubt, 
that his eyes seemed to take lessons from mine. 

A fair match, by Jupiter! 

The Captain was disconcerted. The dog had not had 
such a blush upon his face for ten years before. I bit my 
lip for Texatien : walked about the room ; but nerertheless 
took my post again ; and blinked with my eyes to the 
Captain, as a caution for him to take more care of his : 
and then scouling with my brows, and giying the nod po. 
sltivdi I as good as said, resent that Captain, 

Capt, I hope, Madam, you have no suspicion that I 
am capaVe — 

CL Be not displeased with me. Captain Tomlinson. I 
baye told yeu that I am not of a suspicious temper. Ex- 
cuse me for the sake of my sincerity. There is not, I 
will be bold to say, a sincerer heart in the world than 
her's before you. 

She took out her handkerchief, and put it to her eyes. 

I was going, at that instant, after her example, to 
Tonch for the honesty of m^ heart; but my conscience 
Mennelled upon me ; and would not suffer tiie meditated 
▼ow to pass my lips. — A deyiUsh thing, thought I, for a 
man to be so littlie himself, when he has most occasion for 
bimself*. 

The villain Tomlinson looked at me with a rueful face,' 
as if he begged leave to cry for company. It might have 
been as well, if he had cried. A feeling heart, or the 
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tokens of it given by a sensible eje, are Terj repnlibli 
thinp, wiien kept In countenance by the occarion. 

And here let me fairlf own to tibee, that twenty times 
in this tr}ing conversation I said to myself, that conld I 
have thought that I should hare had all this trouMe, and 
incurred all this guilt, I would have been honest at first. 
But why, Jack, is this dear creature so lovely, yet m 
invincible ?— Ever heaidst thou before that the sweets of 
May blossomed in December ? 

Capt. Be pleased — be pleased, Madam — if you have 
any doubts o( my honour*- 

A whining varlet ! He should have been quite nngry^ 
For what gave I him the nod positive i He should have 
stalked again to the window, as for his whip and hat* 

CL I am only making such observations as ray youth, 
my inexperience, and my present unhappy circumstances, 
suggest to me— -a worthy heart (such, I hope, as Captain 
Tomlinson's) need not fear an examination — need not fear 
being looked into— whatever doubts that man, who has 
been the eaute of mg erron^ and, as my severe father 
imprecated, thepuniiher of the errors he has caused, 
might have had of me, or of my honour, I would hafe 
forgiven him for them, if he had &irly proposed them to 
me : for some doubts periiaps such a man might have of 
the future conduct of a creature whom he could indoce 
to correspond with him SLgBiinvt parenial prohibiiiony aad 
against the lights whkh her ovm judgment threw in upon 
her i and ff he had propounded them io me like a msa 
and a gentleman, I would have been glad of the opporta. 
nity given me to clear my intentions, and io have shown 
myself entitled io Us good opinion— and I hope jrov , Sir— 

Copt. I am ready to hear all your doubts, Madaai, and 
io clear them up— 
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ootrageous upon sach impatations. A giulty man ot^Al 
not. [Most exoenanaj woald this charmlflg cr^itare cap 
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sentences with Lord M. !] But I am not now trying you, 
Sir, [to me,] on the foot of your tneriti, I am only sorry 
that I am constrained to put questions to this wortkier 
gentleman, [zoorthier gentleman, Jack !] which, perhaps, 
I ought not to put, so far as they regard himself. And I 
hope. Captain Tomlinson, that you, who know not Mr. 
LoTelace so well, as, to my unhappiness, I do, and who 
have children of your own, will excuse a poor young crea* 
ture, who is deprived of all worldly protection, and who 
has been insulted and endangered by the most designing 
man in the worldy and, perhaps, by a confederacy of 
his creatures, • 

There she stopt; and stood up, and looked at me; 
fear, nevertheless, apparently mingled with her anger.— 
And so it ought. I was glad, however, of this poor sign 
of love ; no one fears whom they value not. 

Women's tongues were licensed^ I was going to say ; 
but my conscience would not let me call her a woman ; 
nor use to her so vulgar a phrase. I could only ravebj 
my motions, lift up my eyes, spread my hands, rub my 
face, pull my wig, and look like a fool. Indeed, I had a 
great mind to run mad. Had I been alone with her, I 
would ; and she should have taken consequences.^ 

The Captain interposed in my behalf; gently, however, 
and as a man not quite sure that he was himself acquitted. 
Some of the pleas we had both insisted on he again en* 
forced ; and, speaking low. Poor gentleman ! said he, who 
can but pity htm ? Indeed, Madam, it is easy to see, with 
all his failings, the power you have over him ! 

Cl. I have no pleasure, Sir, in distressing any one ; not 
even him, who has so much distressed me» But, Sir^ 
when I THINK, and when I see him before me, I cannot 
Command my temper ! Indeed, indeed^ Captoia Tomlia- 
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see her, and she were to plead for yoii^ I canaot irkb to 
hear her ! The more I think^ the less I can fbrgive aa 
attempt, that I am conTinced was intended to de^tron 
me« [A plagay strong word for the occasion, siq[ipo6iDg 
she was right!] What has my conduct been, that an 
insult of such a natnre should be <^red to me, and it 
would be a weakness in me to forgire ? I aim sunk in my 
own eyes ! And how can I receive a visit that must de. 
press me more ? 

The CiqplBin urged her in my favour wi^ greater ean- 
•stness than before. We botii even damoured, as I aiay 
say, for mercy and forgiveness. [Didst thou never hear As 
good folks talk of taking Heaven by storm ?] — Contiidoa 
repeatedly avowed; a total reformation ptomised; the 
happy expedient again urged. 

. CL I have taken my measures. I have gone too far to 
recede, or to wish to recede. My mind is piepared for 
adversity. That I have not deserved die evils I bsms met 
Vi4th is my consolation ; I have written to Miss Howe 
what my intentions are. My heart is not wUh ^oii*4t 
is against you, Mr. I^velace. I had not written to 
you as I did in the letter I left behind me, had I not 
resolved j whatever became of me, to renounce you for 
ever. 

I was full of hope now. Severe as her expressioas 
were, I saw she was afraid'that I should think of what siis 
had written. And, indeed, her letter is violence itself.— 
Angry people^ Jacky should never write while their 
passion holds. 

LoveL The severity you have shown me. Madam, whe- 
ther by pen or by speech, shall never have place in my re- 
membrance, but for your honour. In the light you han 
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tttai things, all is deierfed, and Imt Ibe natml result of 
TiitaoaB resentmeat ; and I adore 70a, efcn fo die pangs 
yealiaTe given ne* 

Siieiras silent. She liad eiBplo|iBent enoa^ with her 
handkerchief at her ejes. 

Love/. Ton lament, soaietiMesytint jon hare no friends 
of your own sex to consalt with. Miss RawliBS, I most 
confess, is too inqoisitiTe to be confided ia, [I liked not, 
thoD majest think, her appeal to Miss Rawliasw] She wu^ 
mean well. Bat I never in my life knew a person, who 
was fond of piying into the secrets <tf others, that was fit 
to be trusted. The curiosity of such is goTemed by pride, 
which is not gratified but by whispering abont a secret till 
it becomes public, in order to show cither their conseu 
quence, or their sagacity. It b so in every case. What 
man or woman, who is cpveiaus of power ^ or of wealthy 
is covetons of either for the sake of making a right use of 
it ? But in the ladies of n^ family yon may confide. It 
is their ambition to think of yon as one of themselves. 
Renew but yovr consent to pass to the worlds for the sake 
of your ancle's expedient, and for the prevention of mis. 
chief, as a lady some time married. I.Ady Betty may be 
acquainted with the naked troth ; and you may, (om she 
hopegyou willj) accompany her to her seat; and, if it 
must be so, consider me as in a state of penitence or pro. 
bation, to be accepted or rejected, as I may appear to 
deserve. 

The Captain again clapt his hands on his breast, and 
declared, upon his honour, that this was a proposal that, 
were the case that of his own daughter, and she were not 
resolved upon immediate marriage, (which yet he thought 
by far the more eligible choice,) he should be y^rj much 
concerned were she to refuse it. 
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6V. Were I with Mr. Loyelace's relations, and to past 
as bis wife to the world, I could not hare any* choice. 
And bow could he be then in a state of probation ? — 
Mr. Tomlinson, you are too much his friend to see into 
his drift. 

Capt, His friend, Madam, as I said before, as I am 
your'* 8 and your uncle^s^ for the sake of a general recoiu 
Ciliation, which must begin with a better understanduig 
between yourselves. 

Lovel. Only, my dearest life, resolve to attend the ar. 
rival and visit of Lady Betty ; and permit her to arbitrate 
between vs. 

Capt. There can be no harm in that^ Madam. Yoo 
can suffer no inconvenience from that. If Mr. Lovelace's 
offence be such, that a woman of Lady Betty's character 
judges it to be unpardonable, why then — 

CL [Interrupting ; and to me,] If I am not invaded by 
you, Sir; if I am, (as I ought to be,) my own mistress, I 
think to stay here, in this honeit house, [and then had 
I an eye- beamy as the Captain calls it, flashed at me,] till 
I receive a letter from Miss Howe. That, I hope, will be 
in a day or two. If in that time the ladies come whom 
you expect, and if they are desirous to see the creature 
whom you have made unhappy, I shall know whether I 
can or cannot receive their vbit. 

She turned short to the door, and, retiring, went up stairs 
to her chamber. 

O Sir, said the Captain, as soon as she was gone, what 
an angel of a woman is this ! I have been, and I am a 
very wicked man. But if any thing should happen amiss 
to this admirable lady, through my means, I shall baTe 
more cause for self-reproach than for all the bad actions of 
my life put together. 
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And his eyes glistened. 

Nothing can happen amiss, thon sorrowful dog ! — What 
eon happen amiss ? Are we to form oar opinion of things 
bj the romantic notions of a girl, who supposes that to be 
the greatest which is the slightest of evils ? Hare I not 
told thee oar whole story ? Has she not broken her pro- 
mise ? Did I not generously spare her, when in my power ? 
I was decent, though I had her at such advantage. — 
Greater liberties have I taken with girls of character at a 
common romping 'bout, and all has been laughed off, and 
handkerchief and head-clothes adjusted, and petticoats 
shaken to rights, in my presence. Never man, in the like 
circnmstances, and resolved as I was resolved, goaded on 
as I was goaded on, as well by her own sex, as by the 
impulses of a violent passion, was ever so decent. Yet 
what mercy does she show me ? 

Now, Jack, this pitiful dog was such another unfortu^i 
nate one as thyself—- his arguments serving to confirm me 
in the very purpose he brought them to prevail upon me to 
give up. Had he left me to myself, to the tenderness of 
my own nature, moved as I was when the lady withdrew, 
and had he set down, and made odious faces, and said no- 
thing — it is very possible that I should have taken the chair 
over against him, which she had quitted, and have cried 
and blubbered with him for half an hour together. But 
the varlet to argue with me I — to pretend to convince a 
man, who knows in his heart that he is doing a wrong 
thing ! — He must needs think that this would put me upon 
trying what I could say for myself; and when the excited 
compunction can be earned from the heart to the lips it 
must evaporate in words. 

Thou, perhaps, in this place, wouldst have urged the 
same pleas that he urged. What I answered to him there- 
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fore may do for thee, and spare ih&e llie timMe of wnr« 
log, and me of reading^ a good dad of nonenae. 

Capi* Yott were pleased to tell me, Sir, tiiat yon only 
proposed io try her virtue ; and tl»t yo« bdieved yea 
•lionld actnaUy marry her. 

Lavel. So I shall, and cannot help it. I have no doabt 
Irat I shall. And as to trying hev, is she not noir in tiw 
height of her trial ? Hare I wit reason to thitik that she ii 
coning about ? Is she not now yielding np her resentmeat 
for an attempt which she thinks she oagbt uat to forgpre? 
And if ijie do, may she not forgire the la$t attempt f^ 
Can she^ in a word, resent that more than she does tkiif 
Women often, for their own sakes, will keep the loit #e. 
eret; hat will ostentatiously diu the ears of gods aad aiea 
with their damonrs upon a snccessless offnr. It was my 
folly, my weakness, that I ga^e her not more canse for 
this her nosparing rioleiioe ! 

C4qft. O Sfar, yon will nerer be able to snbdiie ibkladf 
without force. 

Level. Well, then, pnppy^ most I not endeayovr to fnd 
a proper time and place — 

Capt. Forgiwe me, Sir ! but can yon tiunk of force to 
such a fine creature ? 

Level. Force, indeed, I abhor the thought of; and for 
what, thinkest thou, ha^e I taken all the pains I hare 
taken, and engaged so many persons in my canse, but te 
avoid the necessity of violent compulsion ? But yet, ins- 
ginest tfaoa tint I expect direct eomeni from sudi a lor er 
of forms as this lady is known to be 1 • Let me tell thee, 
McDonald, that thy master, Belford, has urged on thy side 
of the question all that thou canst- urge. Must I have 
every sorry fellow's cooscienoe io pacify, as well as ny 
own ?•— 'By my soul, Patrick, she has a friend here^ ^clap* 
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ping my htnd on mj breMt,] Aat plesds fmr hew with 
greater and more irresistiUe doqnenoe than all the men 
in tiie world can plead for her. And had she not escaped 
flie— And yet how have I answered my irst design of try- 
ing her*^, and in her the Tirtae of the most Tirtaons of 
the sei ? — Perseyeranoe, man ! — ^Perseverance I — ^What ! 
wooldst tiK>n have me decline a trial that they make for 
the hoBOHT of a sex we aU so dearly lo?e ? 

Then, Sir, yon hare no thoughts — no thon^ts — [look, 
ing still more sorrowfolly,] of marrying this wonderfid 
lady? 

Yes, yeS) Patrick, hnt I hare* Bot let me, first, to 
gratify mif pride, bring down her^s. Let me see, that she 
lores me well enough to forgive me for my own sake. Has 
she not heretofore lamented that she staid not in her fsu 
ther's house, though the consequence must hare been, if 
she had J that she would have been the wife of the odious 
Solmes ? If now she be brought to consent to be mine, 
seest thon not that the reconeiliation with her detested 
reiaHans is the inducement^ as it always was, and not 
Ivoe oi me? — Neither her virtne nor her lore ean be esta. 
blished but upon full trial ; the last trial — but if her re. 
sistance and resentment be such as hitherto I bare reason 
to expect tiiey will be, and if I ind in that resentment less 
of hatred of me than of the /acf, then shall she be mine in 
her own way. Then, hateful as is the life of shackles to 
me, will I marry her. 

Well, Sir, I can only say, that I am dough in yonr hands, 
to be moulded into what shape you please. But if, as I 
said before — 
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None of thy Saiffs-beforej Patrick. I remember all 
thou saidst — and I know all thoa canst /ar/Aer say— -thou 
art only, Pontius Pilate like, washing thine own hands, 
(don't I know thee ? ) that thou mayest have something to 
silence thy conscience with by loading me. But we have 
gone too far to recede. Are not all our engines in readi- 
ness ? Dry up thy sorrowful eyes. Let unconcern and 
heart's ease once more take possession of thy solemn fea. 
tures. Thou hast hitherto performed extremely well. — 
Shame not thy past by thy future behaviour ; and a rich 
reward awaits thee. If thou art dough be dough ; and I 
slapt him on the shoulder — Resume but thy former shape, 
and I'll be answerable for the event. ... 

He bowed assent and compliance ; went to the glass ; 
and began to untwist and unsadden his features ; pulled his 
wig right, as if that, as well as his head and heart had been 
discomposed by his compunction, andvonce more Iiecame 
old Lucifer's and mine. 

But didst thou think, Jack, that there was so much — 
What-shalUI-calUt ? — in this Tomlinson ? Didst thouima- 
gine that such a fellow as that had bowels ? That nature^ 
so long dead and buried in him, as to all humane effects, 
should thus revive and exert itself? — Yet why do I ask 
this question of thee, who, to my equal surprise, hast 
shown, on the same occasion, the like compassionate sea- 
sibilities ? 

As to Tomlinson, it looks as if poverty had made him 
the wicked fellow he is ; as plenty and wantonness have 
made us what we are. Necessity^ after all, is the test of 
principle. But what is there in this dull word, or thing, 
called HONEST F, that even I, nifho cannot in my present 
views be served hy it, cannot help thinking even the acci- 
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denial emainitioBS of it amiaiile in Tomlinsoa, Aoa^ de* 
Doastrated in skfem&le coie; and jndginj; better of him 
for being cK^Mit of sndi ? 
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MB. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BBLFORD, ESQ. 

This debate between the Captain and me was hardly OTer 
when the tiiree women, led by Miss Rawlins, entered, 
liopii^ no intmsion, bnt Tery desirous, the maiden said, 
to know if we were likely to accommodate. 

yes, I hope so. Ton know, Ladies, that your sex 
most, in these cases, preserve their forms. They mnst be 
courted to comply with their own happiness. A Incky ex- 
pedient we hare hit upon. The uncle has his doubts of 
oar marriage. He cannot believe, nor will any body, 
that it is possible that a man so much in love, the lady so 
desirable — 

They all took the hint. It was a very extraordinary case, 
the two widows allowed. Women, Jack, [as I believe I 
bare observed* elsewhere,] have a high opinion of what 
they can do for us. Miss Rawlins desired, if I pleased, 
to let them know the expedient ; and looked as if there 
was no need to proceed in the rest of my speech. 

1 begged that they would not let the lady know I had 
told them what thb expedient was ; and they should 
hear it. 

Th^ 
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It wai thb : that to oblige and salisfjr Mr. Harbira^ 
the ceremony ^was to bo again performed. He was to 
be privately present j and to give bit nieee to me with his* 
own hands — and she was retired to consider of it. 

Tfaon seest, Jack, that I hare prorided an eicuse, to 
save my yeraci ty to the women here, in case I should in- 
cline to marriage, and she shoald choose to have Misi 
Rawlins's assistance at the ceremony. Nor doubted I to 
bring my fair.one to save my credit on this oocasioa, if I 
could get her to consent to be mine. 

A charming expedient ! cried the widow. They wers 
all three ready to clap their hands for joy upom it. Women 
lore to be married twice at least, Jack ; thovgh notiodecd 
to the same tnan. And all blessed the reconciiiatory 
scheme and the proposer of it ; and, suppoaing it came 
from the Captain, they looked at him with pleaaare, while 
his face shtned with llie applause implied. He should 
think himself very happy, if he could bring abont a genend 
reconciliation ; and he flourished with his bead like my 
man Will, on his Tictory over old Grimes ; bridliog by 
turns, like Miss Rawlins in the height of a prudish fit 

Ont now it was time for the Captain to think of retnraiog 
to town, haying a great deal of business to dispatch before 
morning. Nor was he certain that he shoald be able again 
to attend us at Hampstead before he went home. 

And yet, as- every thing was drawing towards a crisis, 
I did not intend that he shouldieave Hampstead that Dight. 

A message to the aboye^ effect was carried up, at my 
desire, by Mrs* Moore ; with the Captain's compliments, 
and to know if she had any commands for him to her uocle ? 

But I hinted to the women, that it ^ivould he proper for 
them to withdraw, if the lady did come down ; lest she 
should not care to be so free before thefn on a proposal so 
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pirticdiv, M rfM irorid b0to «#, irto iMii afo«dU to lie^ 



Mrs. Moore Imragbt dowft irorA tint the My ^mti 
Mlowiftg ber. They all tbree withdrew ; and she entered 
at oae door, as thej went o%t at the either. 

The Captain accosted her, repeaHog the contents of the 
iiei8a|;e sent tip ; and deseed ^af she wonkf give bini her 
commands in relatiot to ^ report he was to make to her 
fiacle Hari^we. 

I know wot wh«t to saf , Sir, nor tirhat I woidd bare 
jfOfi io say, to my oncC^^pefhatps yoa may hate busi*ness 
ia town — perhaps fern need not see tiny uncle till I hate 
beard from Miiss Ho^e ; tift after Lady Betty^I don't 
hifow what to stty. 

i Implored the return of that vailue Which she had so^ 
generensly 8ckiiowled)g;ed once to hare had for me. I 
^vesnmed, I said, to flatter myself that Lady Betty, in 
her own person, and In the name of all my family, wonid 
he able, on my promised reformation and contrition, to 
prerail in my farour, especially as^onr prospects in other 
respects with regard to" the general reconciKation wished 
for were so happy. Bat let me owe to ^^onr own gene^ 
rosity^ my dearest creature, said l, rattier than to the 
mediation of any person on earthy the forgiveness I am 
an humble suitor for. How milch more agreeable to your^ 
ielf^ O best beloTed of my sonl, must it be, as well as 
$bNgfng tc m^, thtft yow first personal knowledge of my 
relations, and theirs of you, (for they will not be denied 
tttending you) should not be began in recriminationsr, in 
appeals? As Ltfdy ^^i^ Drill be here soon, it will not 
peihaps be possible for yott' to receive her visit with a brow 
i^solately serene. ' Bill, dearest, dearest creature, I be- 
sMWh you, let th# «ili«iifd\|riiitidiajg paM AS » slight one^ 
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as a raisoiidentaadlDgxkared up. Appeals gire pride'and 
superiority to the persons appealed to, and are apt to 
lesson the i^^^pellant, not only in their eye, but in her own. 
Exalt not into judges those who are prepared to take 
lessons and instructions from you. The indiyiduals of my 
family are as proud as i am said to be. But they will 
cheerfully resign to your superiority — you will be the first 
woman of the family in erery one's eye$» 

This might haye done with any other woman in the 
world but this ; and yet she is the only woman in the 
world of whom it may with truth be said* But thus, 
angrily, did she disclaim the compliment. 

Yes, indeed! — [and there she stopt a moment, her 
sweet bosom heaving with a noble disdain] -^cheated oat 
of myself from the very first ! — JW fugitive from my own 
fomily-! Renounced by my relations ! Insulted by you! — 
Laying humble claim to the protection of your' s ! — Is not 
this the. light iu which I must appear not only to the ladies 
of your family, but to all the world ? — Think yon, Sir, 
that in these circumstances, or even had I been in the 
kappiettf that I could be affected by this plea of node- 
served superiority ? — You are a stranger to the mind of 
Clarissa Harlo we, if you think her capable of so poor and 
so undue a pride ! 

. She went from us to the farther end of the room. 
.. The Captain was again affected — Excellent creature ! I 
called her ; and, reverently approaching her, urged farther 
the plea I had last made. 

. It is but lately, said I, that the opinions of my relations 
have been more than indifferent to me, whether good or 
bad } and it is for your sake, more than for my oon, that 
I now wish to stand well with my whole family. The 
principal motive of Lady Betty's coming up, is, to pur- 
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thase presents for the whole family to make on the happy 
•ccasioD. 

• This consideration, turning to the Captain, with sono- 
b!e.minded a dear creature, I know, can hare no weight; 
only as it will show their yalne and respect* Bnt wJiat a 
damp wonld their worthy hearts receire, were they to find 
their admired new niece, as they now think her, not only 
not their niece^ but capaUe of renouncing me for eter ! 
They love me. They all loTe m^. I liare lieen guilty of 
carelessness and levity to them, indeed ; but of careless, 
ness and levity only ; and fhtU owing to a pride that has 
set me above meanness, though it has not done every thing 
for me. 

My whole family will be guaranties for my good be- 
haviour to this dear creature, their niece, their daughter, 
their cousin, their friend, their chosen companion and 
directress, all in one. — Upon my soul. Captain, we may, 
we mutt be happy. 

But, dearest, dearest creature, let me on my knees 
[and down I dropt, her face all the time turned half from 
-me, as she stood at the window, her handkerchief often at 
her eyes] on my knees let me plead your promised for. 
^eness ; and let us not appear to them, on their visit, 
thus unhappy with each other. I^y Betty, the next hour 
that she sees you, will write her opinion of you, and of 
the likelihood of our future happiness, to Lady Sarah 
her sister, a weak-spirited woman, who now hopes to 
supply to herself, in my bride, the lost daughter she still 
mourns for ! 

The Captain then joined in, and re.urged her uncle's 
hopes and expectations, and his resolution effectually to 
set about the general reconciliation ; the mischief that 
might be prevented ; and the certainty that there was that 
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lier unclt migbt lit preratled oa to give kfir t9 me with bis 
own hand, if she npade it her choice to wait for hU coming 
up. fittt, for lit« own part, he hvmbly «d?i6ed, aad fer. 
tenily pressed her, to make the very n^xt day, or Mooday 
at farthieat, my happy day. 

Permit me, dearast lady, said he, and I coaU) kneel to 
yoo myself, [btndiog his knee,] though I have no inlfrett 
ia my earnestyiais, but the pleasure I should haT« <o be 
able to sarve you all, to beseech you to gire me an oppor. 
tuni ty to assure your uncle that I myself $^aw with my 
awn eyes the happy knot tied i-^-All misnnderstaiidiags, 
ail doubts, all diftdences, will then be at an endt 

And what, Madam, rejoined I, still kneeling, can there 
be IB your new measuresi bo they what they will^ that 
c^A so happily, so reputably^ I will presume to say, for 
all around, obviate the present diScuUies f 

Miss Howe herself, if she love you, and if she love your 
fame. Madam, urged the Captain, bis knee stiU' beot, 
must congratulate you on such a happy cqaclusipu* 

Then turning her face, she saw the Captain half^knaallog 
rr-rO Sir \ O Capt. Tomlin^n ! — Why this um4n» con- 
descension ? ^Jiteoding her hand to his elbow, to raise Urn. 
I cannot bear this 1-^Then casting her ey^ on me, Rist, 
Mr. Lovelace— kneel not to the poor creature whom you 
have insulted ! — How oruel the occasion for it !— And how 
mean the submission ! 

Not mean to sudi a« atigel !-^Nor can I rise b«t to be 
forgiven I 

The Captain then re.urged once more the day— -be was 
amazed, he said, if she ever talned mo-^ 

O Captain Tomlinson, interrupted she, how much are 
yon the friend of this man i-^// / hed mver voiced him^ 
kt mt^r vfouid Aoff M ii in kii #amer $0 im^H m€ ; 
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•er eotid J^ if I had tierer regarded him, IiaTe taken to 
heart at I doy the insult (execrable as It was) so unde* 
servedly, sq ungratefully giren — but let him retire— ^for 
a ntiMiit let bini retire. 

1 was more than half afraid to trust the Captain by him- 
self with her. He gave me a sign tiuU 1 might depend 
«p9Q hitt* Asd then I tvok wut of my pocket his letter 
to me^ and Ijadj Betty's, and Miss Montague's, and Lord 
JH.'s letters (which last she had not then seen) ; and giring 
tfaem to him, proeure fiHr me, in the first place, Mr. Tom- 
Unsoo, a re-perusal of these three letters ; and of this 
fiom Ijord M. Aftd I beseech you, my dearest life. gi?e 
(hem due consideration : and let me on my return find the 
liappy effects of that coosidemtion. 

I thea withdrew ; with slow feet^ however, anda mis. 
gifing heart. 

The Captain insisted upon this re.perusal previously t6 
what she had to bay to him, as he tells me. She compUcd, 
^ with some difficulty ; as if she was afraid of being 
s^fletud in my favour. 

She lamented her unhappy situation ; destitute of friends, 
and not knowing whither to go, or what to do. She asked 
quesdoas, eifting^uesHoniy about her uncle, about her 
Imlly, and after what he knew of Mr. Hickman's fruitless 
application in her favour. 

He was well prepared in this particular; for I had 
«hown him the letters and extracts of letters of Miss Howe, 
which I had so happily come at*. Might she be assured^ she 
aiked him, that her brother, with Singleton and Solmes, 
were actually in qu,est of her ? 

He averred that they were. 
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She asked, if he thought I had hopes of prersuUng on 
her to go back to town ? 

He was sure I had not. 

Was he really of opinion that Lady Betty would pay 
her a yisit ? 

He had no doubt of it. 

But, Sir ; but, Captain Tomlinson — [impatienfly tumioj 
from him, and again to him] I know not what to do — but 
• were I ifour daughter, Sir— were you my own father— 
Alas ! Sir, I hare neither father nor mother ! 

He turned from her and wiped his eyes. 
' O Sir ! you hare humanity ! [She wept too.] There are 
iome men in the world, thank Heaven, that can be raoTed. 
O Sir, I have met with hard-hearted men — in my own 
family too — or I could not have been so unhappy as I am 
—but I make every body unhappy ! 

His eyes no doiibt ran over. — 

Dearest Madam ! Heavenly Lady ! — Who can — who can 
— hesitated and blubbered the dog, as he owned. And 
indeed I heard some part of what passed, though they both 
talked lower than I wished ; for, from the nature of their 
conversation, there was no room for altitudes. 

TiiEM, and both, and they ! — How it goes against mt 
to include this angel of a creature, and any nian on earth 
but myself, in one word ! 

Capt. Who can forbear being affected ? — But, Madam, 
you can be no other man's. 

Ci. Nor would I be. But he is so sunk with me ! — To 
fire the house! — An artifice so vile! —contrived for the 
worst of purposes 1 — Would you have a daughter of yonr's 
—But what would I say ? — Yet yon see that I have no- 
body in whom I can confide ! — Mr. Lovelace is m Tin- 
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dfctnre man !— He covld not love the creAtnre whom he 
conld insult as he has insulted me ! 

She paused. And then resuming-^in short, I never, 
nerer can forgive him^ nor he me.— Do you think j Sir, 
I woald have gone so far as I have gone, if I had intended 
erer to draw with him in one yoke ? — I - left behind: me 
«ueA a letter— 

Yoaknow, Madam, he* has acknowledged the justice 
of year resentment—* 

Sir, he can acknowledge, and he can retract, fifty 
times a day — ^but do; not think I am trifling with .myself 
sod you, unfi, wai^ to be persuaded to. forgive him,^ and 
to be his. There is not a creature of my sex, who would 
luiTe been more e^licit^ and more frank j than I would 
luye been, from the moment I intended to be his, had I 
luid a heart like my own to deal with. I was always above 
reserve, Sir, I will presume to say, where I had no cause 
of doubt*^ Mr, Lovelace's conduct has made me appear, 
ptrinips, overmnice^ when my heart wanted to be encoum 
raged and assured! vad when, if it had been so, my 
whole behavioiir would have been governed by it. 

She^topt; her handkerchief at her eyes. 

1 inquired after the minutest part of her behaviour, as 
▼ell as after her words. I love, thou knowest, to trace 
human nature, and more particularly female nature, 
through its most secret recesses. 

The pitiful fellow was lost in silent admiration of her. 
And thus the noble creature proceeded. • 

It is the fate in unequal unions, that tolerable creatures, 
through them, frequently incur censure, when more hap. 
pily yoked they might be entitled to praise. And shall I 
not shun a union with a man, that might lead into errors a 
cieature who flatters herself that she is blest with an in. 
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cliBatioii to lie good ; and who wIsIms to midEte everf odo 
happy with whom she has any conuectioii^ twem to her 
Tery servants ? 

She paused, taking a torn about the roo m t he fellow, 
deril fetch hiv, a mommy all the time :«^Thett proceeded. 

Formerly, Indeed, I hoped to bo an humble meaa of 
reforming him. But, when I have no such hape^ la it 
right [you are a serious man, Sir] to make a vootnie Chat 
shall endanger tnif own morals f 

Still silent was the varlet. If my advocato had nothing 
to say for me, what hope of carrying my canse? 

And now, Sir, what is the result of all ?-— It is this--' 
thsat you will endeatour, if you haTe that influence over 
him which a man of your sense and eEperienoe ought to 
have, to prevail upon him, and that for his own sake, sii^ 
w^ as for mine J to leave mo free, to pursue my own des- 
tiny. And of thia you may assure hltt, that I never will 
be any other man's. 

Impossible, Madam I I know that Mr. Lovelace would 
jiot hear me with patience on such a topic. And 1 do as- 
sure yon that I have some sfirit^ and should not care to 
toke an indignity from him or from an/ man living* 

She paused-— then resoming'-aad think you, Sir, that 
my uncle wiU refuse to receive a letter from me ? [£bw 
aoerse, Jisck^ to concede a tHtie in m^ favour /J 

I know. Madam, as matters are circumstance^ that 
he would not answer It If you please I will carry one 
down from yon. 

And will lie not pursue his intendons in mjf favour^ nor 
be himself recenciied to me, except I am nuu*ried ? 

From what your brother gives out, and eflfects to be. 
lieve, on Mr. Lovelace's living with yon in the 

No more, Sir — ^I am an unhappy creature 1 
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He thMi re.«rged, that it would be in her power In* 
ftaatljr, or on the morrow^ to put an end to all her diffi* 
ealties. 

How can that be? said she : the license siill to be ob» 
fained ? The settlements still to be signed ? Miss Howe's 
answer to my last unreeeiTed^-^And shall I, Sir, be in 
such a HURRY, as if I thought my honour in danger if I 
delayed f Yet marr^ the man from whom only it can be 
endangered !—-*Unhappy, thrice unhappy Clarissa Har- 
lowe 1 — la how many di£ic«lties ha§ one rash step inrolved 
thee I— And she turned from him and wept. 

The Tarlet, by way of comfort, wept too : yet her 
tears, as he might hare obsenred, were tears that in<U. 
cated rather 9l Ridding than a perverse temper. 

There is a sort of stone, thou knowest, so soft in the 
quarry^ that it may In manner be cut with a knife ; but 
if the opportunity be not taken, and it is exposed to the 
air for any time, it will become as hard as marble, and 
then with dlflknlty it yields to the chisel.* So this lady, 
Mt taken at the moment, after a turn or two acroHs the 
room, gained more resolution ! and then she declared, as 
she had done once before, that she would wait the Issue of 
lliia Howe^s answer to the letter she had sent her from 
hence, and take her measures accordingly-cleaving it to 
him, mean time, to make what report he thought fit to 
her uncle--^he kindest that truth could bear, she doubted 
not from Captain Tomlinson : and she should be glad of a 
few lines from him, to hear what that was. 

She wished him a good journey. She compUioed of 
her head ; and was about to withdraw : but I stept ronnd 
to the door next Ihe stairs, as if i had but just come in 

^ The nstme ef the Bath stene^ in 
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from the garden (wbich, as I entered, I called a rer^ 
pretty one) and took her reluctant hand as she was going 
out : My dearest life, you are not going ? — What hopes, 
Captain ? — Have you not some hopes to giye me of par. 
don and reconciliation ? 

She said she would not be detained. But I would not 
let her go till she had promised to retoro, when the Cap. 
tain had reported to roe what her resolution was. 

And when he had, I sent up and claimed her promise ; 
and she came down again, and repeated (as what she was 
determined upon) that she would wait for Miss Howe's 
answer to the letter she had written to her, and take her 
measures according to its contents. 

I expostulated with her upon it, in the most submis- 
siwe and earnest manner. She made it necessary for me 
to repeat many of the pleas I had before urged. The 
Captain seconded me with equal earnestness. At last, 
each fell down on our knees before her. 

She was distressed. I was afraid at one time she would 
have fainted. Yet neither of us would rise withont some 
concessions. I pleaded my own sake ; the Captain, his 
dear friend, her uncle's ; and both re»pleaded the pre- 
Tention of future mischief ; and the peace and hapj^ness 
of the two families. 

. She owned herself unequal to the conflict. She sighed. 
She sobbed. She wept. She wrung her hands. 

I was perfectly eloquent in my tows and protestations. 
Her tearful eyes were cast dowu upon me ; a glow upon 
each charming cheek ; a yisible anguish in eyery loTely 
feature— «t last, her trembling knees s^mlng to fail her, 
she dropt into the next chair ; her charming face, as if 
seeking for a hiding place (which a mother's bosom would 
haTe best supplied) sinking upon her own shoulder. 
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I forgot at the instant al} mj tows of revenge. I €knw 
myself at her feet, as she sat ; and, snatching her hand, 
pressed it with my lips. I besou^t Henven to forgire uxf 
past offences^ and prosper my fatnre hopes, as I designed 
honoarably and justly by the charmer of my heart, if once 
more she should restore me to her faTOur. And I thought 
I felt drops of scalding water [conld they be tears ?3 
trickle down upon my cheeks ; while my cheeks, glowing 
like fire, seemed to scorch up the unwelcome strangers. 

I tken arose, not doubting of an implied pardon in 
this silent distress. I raised the Captain. I whispered 
him — ^by my soul, man, I am in earnest. — Now talk of 
reconciliation, of her uncle, of the license, of settle- 
ment — and raising my voice. If now at last. Captain 
Tomlinson, my angel will give me leave to call so great a 
blessing mine, it will be impossible that jon should say too 
much to her uncle in praise of my gratitude, my affec- 
tion, and fidelity to his charming niece ; and he may be- 
gio as soon as he pleases his kind schemes for effecting the 
desirable reconciliation ! — Nor shall he prescribe any 
terms to me that I will not comply with. 

The Captain blessed me with his eyes and hands — ^Thank 
God ! whispered he. We approached the lady together. 

Coj)/. What hinders, dearest Madam, what now hin- 
ders, but that Lady Betty Lawrance, when she comes, 
may be acquainted with the truth of every thing ? And 
that then she may assist privately at your nuptials ? I will 
stay till they are celebrated ; and then shall go down with 
the happy tidings to my dear Mr. Harlowe. And all will, 
all muBt| soon be happy. 

1 must have an answer from Miss Howe, replied the 
still trembling fair. one. I cannot change my new mea. 
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nires but with her sdTtee. I wiH forfeit all wy h&pH of 
happiness in this world, rather than forfeit her gdoi ops« 
nhm, and that she shonld think me giddy, nnsteadf, or 
precipitate. All I shall further say on the present subject 
is this, that, when I hare her answer to what I have writ, 
ten, I will write to her the whole state of the natter, 
as I shall then be enabled to do. 

Lovei. Then must I despair for eyerf— ^ Captniv 
Tomliason, Miss Howe hates me ! — Miss Howe-— 

Capt. Not f o perhaps-^wben Miss Howe knows your 
concern for baring offended, she will nerer adriseihat, wMh 
such prospects of general reconciliation, the hopes of so 
many considerable persons in both families shonld be friis« 
trated. Some little time, as tiiis excellent lady has fere, 
seen and hinted, will necessarily be taken up in actually 
procuring the license, and in perusing and signing the 
settlements. Ip that time Miss Howe's answer may be 
receifed; and f^dy Betty may arrire; and she, no doubt, 
wiH have weight to dissipate the lady's doubts, and to ae* 
celerate the day. It shall be my part, mean time, to 
make Mr. Harlowe easy. All I fear from delay is from 
Mr. Jam^s Harlowe^s quarter ; and therefore aA most he 
conducted with prudence and privacy: as yonr uncle. 
Madam, has proposed. 

She was silent, I rejoiced in her silence. The S&n 
creature, thought f , has actually fbrgiren me In her heart I 
— But why will she not lay me under obligation to her, by 
the generosity of an explicit declaration? — And jetj as 
that would not accelerate any thing, while the license is 
not in my hands, she is the less to be blamed (If I do her 
jnstice) for taking more time to descend. 

I proposed, as on the morrow Bight, to go to town; 
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md douMed not (o bring the license up with me on Moq« 
daj morning ; woaU she be pleased to assure me, that 
the would nqt depart from Mrs. Moore^s. 

She should stay at Mrs, Moore's till she bad an answer 
from Miss Howe. 

I told her , that I hoped I might have her tacii consent 
at feast to the obtaining of the license. 

I saw bj the turn of her countenance that I should not 
have asked this question. She was so far from tacitly 
consenting, that she declared to the contrary. 

As I never intended, I said, to ask her to enter again 
into a house, with the people of which she was so much 
oiTcnded, would she be pleased to glVe orders for her 
clothes to be brought up hither ? Or should Dorcas attend 
her for any of her commands on that head ? 

She desired 41 ot eyer more to see any body belonging to 
that house. She might perhaps get Mrs. Moore or Mrs. 
Beiis to go thither for her, and take her keys with them* 

I doubted not, I said, that Lady Betty would arrive 
hy that time. I hoped she had no objection to my bring. 
ing that lady and my cousin Montague up with me ? 

She was silent, 

To be sure, Mr. Lovelace, said the Captain, the lady 
can have no objection io this. 

She was still silent. So silence in thb case was assent. 

Would she be pleased to wrife to Miss Howe ? — 

Sir ! Sir ! peevishly interrupting — no more qnestionr; 
no prescribing to me — you will do as you thiuk fit — so 
will I, as I please. I own no obligation to you. Cap. 
tain Tomlinson, your servant. Recontmend me to my 
uncle Harlowe's favour. And was going. 

I took her reluctant hand, and besought her only to 
promise to meet me early in the morning. 
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To wliat purpose meet yon ? Hare you more io ny 
than has been said ? I have had enough of tows and pro« 
testations, Mr. Lovelace. To what purpose should I 
meet you to-morrow morning ? 

I repeated my request, and that in the most fenrent 
manner, naming six in the morning. 

^^ You know that I am always, stirring before that 
^< hour, at this season of the year," was tiie halflex. 
pressed consent. 

She then again recommended herself to ber uncle's fa- 
vour ; and withdrew. 

And thus, Belford, has she mended her markets^ as 
Lord M. would say, and I worsted mine. Miss Howe's 
next letter is now the hinge on which the fate of both most 
turn. I shall be absolutely ruined and undone, if I can* 
not intercept it. 



LETTER XXL 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFOBD, ESQ. 

Sat. Midnigiit 
^0 resty says a text that I once heard preached upon,(o 
the wicked-^^nd I cannot close my eyes (yet only wanted 
to compound for half an hour in an ribow-chair)— -eo mnit 
scribble on. 

. I parted with the Captain after iuiother strong debate 
with him in relation to what is to be the fate of this lady. 
As the fellow has an excellent head, and would hare made 
an eminent figure in any station of life, had not his early 
days been tainted with a deep crime, and he detected in it; 
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«od as h^ bad tiie right side of the argument ; I had a 
good deal of difficalty vrith him ; and at last brought mj. 
self to promise, that if I could prerail upon her gene* 
rouslj to forgive me, and to re.instate me in her faTOor* I 
would make it my whole ehdearonr to get off of my con- 
triraoces, as happily as I could ; (only that Lady Betty 
and Charlotte must come ;) and then substituting him for 
her ancle's proxy, take shame to myself, and marry. 

But rf I should, Jack, (with the strongest antipathy to 
the state that ever man had,) what a figure shall I make in 
rakish annals ? And can I have taken all this pains for 
oothing ? Or for a wife only, that, however excellent, 
[and anff woman, do I think I codld make good, because 
I could make any woman /ear as well as love me,] might 
liare been obtained without the plague I have been at, and 
nnch more reputably than with it ?• And hast thou not 
<««D, that this haughty woman [forgive me that I call her 
haughty! and a woman! Yet is she not haughty?] 
knows not how to forgive with graciousness ? Indeed has 
not at all forgiven me ? fiut holds my soul in a suspense 
which has been so grievous to her own. 

At this silent moment, I think, that if I were to pur« 
*we my former scheme, and resolve to try whether I can* 
not make a greater fault serve as a sponge to wipe out the 
less; and then be forgiven for that; I can justify myself 
to myself; and that, as the fair invincible would say, is 
all in all. 

As it is my intention,' in all my reflections, to avoid re. 
peating, at least dwelling upon, what I have before writ. 
^^Q to t^ee, thougli the statiSf of the case may not have 
varied ; so I would have thee to re-consider the old rea- 
soBings (particularly those contained in my answer to thy 

▼ot. T, H 
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loft^ e^poitftvMory nonsense ; bbA tdd the new aa thej 
fell from my pen ; and then 1 shall think myself inrinci- 
lile ;— at least, as argoiog rake to rake* 

i take the gaUnng of this lady to he essential to my 
happiness : and is it not nainral for 4li men to aim at ob. 
tahiiag vhaterer ihey think nrfll make tbem happy, be 
the object more or less considerable ift the eyes of ethers 2 

As to the manner of endeavouiing to obtain her, by 
felsification of oaths, vows, and the like— 4I0 net th« 
poets of two thousand years and upwards tell sb, that Ja» 
piter langhs ail the perjuries of lovers ? And let me add, to 
what I haye heretofore mentioned on that head, a question 
«r two. 

Do not die mothers, ihe aunts, the grandmothers, the 
goremeeses of the ^etty innocents, always, from their 
tery cradles to riper years, preach to them the deceitful. 
wess of men? --That they are not to regard their oaths, 
vows, promises? — What a parcel of fibbers would all 
these reverend matrons be, if there were not now and 
then a pretty credulous rogue taken in for a justification 
of their preachments, and to serve as a beacon lighted np 
for the benefit of the rest ? 

Do we not then see, that an honest prowling fellow is 
a necessary evil on many accounts ? Do we not see that it 
is -highly requisite that a sweet girl should be noWi^ind- 
then drawn aside by him ? — ^And the more eminent the 
girl, in the graces of person, mind, and fortune, . is not 
the example likely to be the more efficacious ? 

If these poetuluta be .granted me, who, I pray, can 
equal 'my ctormer in all these? Who therefore so fit for 
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■n example ta the leat of the sex t — At vorit, I am «a. 
lirelf wUhia luy worthy friend Mandeyille's aiserlipe, 
Mt private vicet are public benefit*. 

Well, then, if this sweet creature must /a//, as it ii 
called, far the benefit of all the pretty Cools of the tex, 
the ntutt ; and there's an end of the matter. And vrbat 
would there have been jn it of nncomnion or rare, had I 
not been so long about it? — And so J dismiss all further 
argumeDtation and debate upon the question ; and I ini> 
pose Dpon tbee,wheo thou writestto me, an eternal silence 



Wnftr'd on, at an after.written introduction to (he pv- 
ragrffpht which foiiov, marked with turned com. 
mat [/Aim, "] ; 

Loin, Jack, what shall I do now ! Hot one erll 
brings on aootfaer 1 Dreadful news to tell Ihra t Wfail« 
J was meditating a sin^e robbery, here hare I (is my 
own defence indeed) been gnilty of morder ! — A bl — y 
niDnler 1 So I beliere it will prore. At her last gatp I 
—Poor imperUnent opposer ! — Eternally resisting 1 — 
Eternally cootradicting ! Ttkere she lies weltering in her 
tdoodl her death's wound have 1 given her! — But Ae 
was a thief, an impostor, as well as a tormentor. She 
hid stolen my pen. While I was sollenly meditating, 
doabting, as to my future measures, she stole it ; and 
thus she wrote with it in a hand exactly like my own ; 
a«d would have faced me down, that it was really my 
on Jiaad- writing. 

"Bat let roe re&ect before it be too Ute. On th ' 

" fold parfectioni of this eTer..amirtle creature let 
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^< fleet. The band jet is onl;^ held up. The blow Si iroC 
^^ struck. Miss Howe^s next letter may blow thee up. 
*^ In policy thou shouldest be now at least honest. Thoa 
<^ canst not live without her. Thou wouldest rather matry 
^^ her than lose her absolutely. Thou mayest undoubtedly 
^^ prevail upon her, inflexible as she seems to be, for mar. 
^^ riage. But if now she find thee a villain, thou mayest 
'^ never more engage her attention, and she perhaps will 
*^ refuse and abhor thee. 

^' Yet already have I not gone too far ? Like a repent. 
^^ ant thief, afraid of his gang, and obliged to go on, in fear 
^' of hanging till he comes to be hanged, I am afraid of the 
^^ gang of my cursed contrivances. 

*' As I hope to live, I am sorry, (at the present writing,) 
<^ that I have been such a foolish plotter, as to pat it, as I 
^^ fear I have done, out of my own power to be honest. I 
'^ hate compulsion in all forms ; and cannot bear, even to 
^ be compelled to be the wretch my choice has made me ! 
<^ So BOW, Belford, as thou hast said, I am a machine at 
^^ last, and no free agent. 

^^ Upon my soul, Jack, it is a very foolish thing for a 
^' man of spirit to have brought himself to such a height of 
** iniquity, that he must proceed, and cannot help himself, 
*^ and yet to be next to certain, that this very victory will 
** undo him. 

** Why Mas such a woman as this thrown into my way, 
*^ whose very fall will be her glory, and, perhaps, not only 
*^ my shame but my destruction ? 

'' What a happiness must that man know, who mores 
'' regularly to some laudable end, and has nothing to re- 
" proach himself with in his progress to it! When, by 

honest means, he attains his end, how great and unmixed 
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^^ must be his enjoTinents ! What a happy man, in this 
<^ particular case, had I been, had it been gi?en me to be 
*^ only what I wished to appear to be!" 

Thus far had my couseience written with my pen ; and 
see what a recreant she had made of me ! — I seized her by 
the throat— TT^^re / — 7%ere, said I, thou yile imperti. 
nent ! — take that^ and that I — How often have I gare thee 
wammg! — and now, I hope, thou intruding Tsrletess, 
have I done thy business ! 

Poling and low-roiced, rearing up thy detested head, 
in Tain implorest thou my mercy, who, in thy day hast 
showed me so little ! — Take that^ for a rising blow ! — And 
now will thy pain, and my pain from thee^ soon be over* 
Lie there ! — Welter on ! — Had I not given thee thy 
death's wound, thou wouldest have robbed me of all my 
joys. Thou couldest not have mepded' me. His plain. 
Thou couldest only have thrown me into despair. Didst 
thou not see, that I had gone too far to recede ?-— Welter 
OD, once more I bid thee I — Gasp on ! — That thy last 
gasp, surely ! — How hard diest thou ! 

Adieu !t— Unhappy man ! Adieu ! 

'Tis kind in thee, however, to bid me Adieu ! 

Adieu, Adieu, Adieu, to thee, O thou inflexible, and, 
till now, unconquerable bosom intruder! — Adieu to thee 
(oreyex! 
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LETTER XXIL 

MB. LOtELACE^ TO JOUtI BELVOIlOy ESQ. 

Sunday Mora (Jufte 11.) Foma^fML 
A PBir words to the Terbal iofomiaiioii tboo ientett me 
latt night concerning thj poor old man ; and then I riM 
from mj seat, shalce myself, refresh, new.dresS) and so U» 
my charmer, whom, notwithstanding her reserres, I hope 
to prevail upon to walk out with me on tiie Heath tiiis 
warm and fine morning. 

The birds must have awakened her before now* They 
are in fnll song. She always gloried in accostoming her« 
sdf to behold the sun rise-— one of 6od*s uatnral wonders, 
as once she called it. 

Her window salutes the east. The ralleys most be 
gilded by his rays, by the time I am with her ; far whmdy 
ha?e they made the np-Iands smile, and (he face of Mtoto 
cheerful. 

How nnsaitable wilt thou find this gay preface to a snb« 
ject so glootny as that I am now toming to f 

I am glad to hear thy tedious ^mpectatloos aro at last 
answered. 

Thy servant telb me that thou art plaguily grieved at 
the old fellow's departure. 

I can't say, but thou mayest look as if thou wert ; ha* 
rassed as thou hast been for a number of days and nights 
with a close attendance upon a dying man, beholding hit 
drawiag.on hour — pretending, for decency*s sake, to whine 
over his excruciating pangs ; to be in the way to answer a 
thousand impertinent inquiries after the health of a man 
thou wuhedst to die— to pray by him—for so once fhooi 
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wroteit to me I'-^To read by hiflo — ta be fenced to joia i|i 
tonBuUatiea with a crew of solenw tod pArOiding doctors, 
and their officious zanies^ the a^hecaries, joined vvith 
the butcherly tribe of scarificatori ; aU combined to cariy 
ea the physical farce, and to cut out thongs both from his 
flesh and lib estate — io hare the superadded apprehennou 
of dividing thy interest in what he shall leare with a crew of 
eager.hoping, neTer.to.be^satisfied relations, legatees, and 
the deril knows who, of private gratifiers of passions laud, 
able and illaudable — in these circumstances, I wonder not 
that thou lookest before servants, (as little grieved at 
heart as thyself, and who are gaping after legacies, as thou 
after heirship^) as if thou indeed wert grieved i aud as if 
the most wry-fac'd woe had befallen thee. 

Then, as I have often thought, the reflection that must 
aataraily arise from such mortifying olivets, us the death 
efone with whom we have lieen familiar, must afford, 
when we are obliged to attend iiin its slow approaches, 
aad in its face.twisting pangs, that it will one day be our 
ewn case, goes a great way to credit the appearance of 
grief. 

And this it is that, seriously reflected upon, may tem« 
porally give a fine air of sincerity to the failings of lively 
widows, heart-exuUing heirs, and residuary legatees of all 
denominations; since, by keeping down the inward joy, 
those interesting reflectioiis must sadden the aspect, and 
add an appearance of real concern to the assumed sables. 

Well, but, now thou art come to the reward of all thy 
watchings, anaieties, and closs attendances, tell me what it 
is ; tell me if it compensate thy trouble, and answer thy 
hope? 

As to myself, thou seest, b^r tiie gravity of my style, how 
the subject has helped to mortify me. But the neceiaity 
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I am under of committing either speedy matrimony, or a 
rape, has saddened over' roy gayer prospects, and, more 
than the case itself, contributed to make me sympathize 
with thy present joyful- iorrow. 

Adieu, Jack, I must be soon ont of my pain ; and mj 
Clarissa shall be soon out of her^s — for so does the ardu. 
ousness of the case require. 



LETTER XXIII. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Sunday Morung. 
I HAVE had the honour of my charmer^s company for ttro 
complete hours. We met before six in Mrs. Moore's gar. 
den. A walk on (he Heath refused me.' 

The sedateness of her aspect and her kind compliance in 
this meeting gare me hopes. And all that either the Cap- 
tain or I had urged yesterday to obtain a full and free. par. 
don, that re.nrged I ; and I told her, besides, that Captain 
Tomlinson was 'gone down with hopes to prerail upon her 
uncle Harlowe to come up in person, in order to present 
to 9)6 the greatest blessing that man ever received. 

But the utmost I could obtain was, that she would take 
no resolution in my favour till she received Miss Howe's 
next letter. 

I will not repeat the arguments I used ; but I will givt 
thee the substance of what she said in answer to them. 

She had considered of every thing, she told me. My 
whole conduct was before her. The house I carried her 
to must be a vile house. The people early showed what 
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they were capable of, in the earnest attempt made to fasten 
Miss Partington upon her ; as she doubted not^ ivith my 
approbation. [Surely, thought I, she has not received a 
duplicate of Miss Howe's letter of detection !} Thej 
heard her cries. My inslilt was undoubtedly premeditatedf 
By my whole recollected behaviour to her, previous to It, 
it must be so. I had the vilest of views, no question. 
And my treatment of her put it out of all doubt. 

Soul all over, Belford ! She seems sensible of liberties 
that my passion made me insensible of having taken, or 
she could not so deeply resent. 

She besought me to give over all thoughts of her. Some- 
times, she said, she thought herself cruelly treated by her 
nearest and dearest relations ; at isucb times, a spirit of 
repining and even of resentment took place ; and the re«. 
conciliation, at other times so desirable, was not then so 
much the favourite wish of her heart, as was the scheme 
she had formerly planned — of taking-her good Norton for 
her directress and guide, and living upon her own estate 
in the manner her grandfather had intended she should 
live. 

This scheme she doubted not that her cousin Morden^ 
who was one of her trustees for that estate, would enabla 
her, (and that, as she hoped, without litigation,) to pursue. 
And if he can, and does, what. Sir, let me ask you, said 
she, have I seen in your conduct, that should make me 
prefer to it an union of interest, where there is such a dis- 
union in minds ? 

So thou seest. Jack, there is reason^ as well as resenlm 
fnentj in the preference she makes against me 1 — ^Thou 
seest, that she presumes to think that she can be happy 
without me; and that she must be unhappy with me ! 

I had besought her, in the conclusion of my re.tti|;ed 
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arguments, to write to Miss Howe before Miss Howe's 
answer could eome, in order to lay before her the present 
itate of things ; and if she would pay a deference to her 
judgment, to let her have an opportanity to give it, on the 
full knowledge of the case — 

So I would, Mr. Lorelace, was the answer, if I were in 
doubt myself, which I would prefer — marriage, or the 
scheme I hare mentioned. You cannot tfnnk. Sir, but 
the latter must be my choice. I wish to part with you 
with temper — don't put me upon repeating — 

Part with wi e. Madam ! Interrupted I — I cannot bear 
those words ! — But let me beseech you, however, to write 
to IVIiss Howe. I hope, if Miss Howe is not my enemy — 

She is not the enemy of your person^ Sir ; — as yon 
would be convinced, if you saw her last letter* to me. 
But were she not an enemy to your actions^ she would not 
be my. friend, nor the friend of virtue. Why will you 
provoke from me, Mr. Lovelace, the harshness of ezpres- 
sion, which, however deserved by you, lam tm willing just 
now to use, having suffered enough in the two past days 
from my own vehemence ? 

I bit my lip for vexation. And was silent. 

Miss Howe, proceeded she, knows the full state of mat. 
ters already. Sir. The answer I expect from her respects 
myself^ not you. Her heart is too warm in the cause of 
friendship, to leave me in suspense one moment longer than 
is necessary as to what I want to know. Nor does her 
answer absolutely depend upon herself. She must see a 
person first, and that person perhaps see others. 

The cursed smnggler-woman, Jack!— r-Miss Howe's 



* The lady innocently means Air. Lovelace's forged one* See 
Letter XIV. of lhie> rolttme. 
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Tawntend, I doubt not!— >Plot, contriTancey intrigue, 
stratagem !-^Underground«nioles these women — but let 
the earth cover met^let me be a mole too, thoaght I, if 
thej carry their point ! — and if this ladj escape me now ! 

She frankly owned that she had once thought of embark- 
hig out of all our vays for some one of our American 
colonies. But now that she had been compelled to see 
ne, (which had been her greatest dread, and which she 
wooki have giten her life to aroid,) she thought she might 
be happiest in the resumption of her former favourite 
icheme, if Miss Howe could find her a reputable and 
private asylum, till her cousin Morden could come.-*^ 
But if he came not soon, and if she had a difficulty to get 
to a place of refuge, whether from her brother or from an^ 
body else^ [meaning me, I suppose,] she might yet per. 
haps go abroad; for, to say the truth, she could not 
thiok of returning to her father's house, since her brother's 
rage, her sister's upbraidings, her father's anger, her mo- 
ther's stilUmore-atfecting sorrowings, and her own conscl- 
^Qsness under them all, would be unsupportable to her. 

O Jack ! I am sick to death, I pine, I die, for Miss 
Howe's next letter! I would bind, gag,' strip, rob, and do 
anything butmarder, to intercept it. 

But, determined as she seems to be, it was evident to 
ffie, nevertheless, that she had still some tenderness for me. 

She often wept as she talked, and much oftener sighed. 
She looked at me twice with an eye of undoubted gentle* 
ness, and three times with an eye tending to compassion and 
softness ; but its benign rays were as often snatched back, 
as I may say, and her face averted, as if her sweet eyes 
were not to be trusted, . and could not stand against my 
eager eyes ; seeking, aa they did, for a lost heart in ker's, 
and endeavouring to penetrate to ker very soul* 
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More than once I took her hand. She straggled not 
mnicA against the freedom, I pressed it once with my 
lips — she was tmt very angry. A frown indeed — but a 
frown that had more distress in it than indignation* 

How came the dear soul, (clothed as it is with snch a 
silken Testure,) by all its steadiness* ? Was it necessary 
that the actire gloom of such a tyrant of a father^ should 
commtx with such a passive sweetness of a will-less mother^ 
to produce a constancy, an equanimity, a steadiness, in 
ilK daughter J which never woman before could boast of? 
If so,, she is more obliged to that despotic father than I 
cmdd have imagined a creature to be, who gaye distinction 
l» every one related to her beyond what the crown itself 
can confer. 

I hoped, I said, that she would adnnt of the intended 
▼isit,. which I had so often mentioned^ of the two ladies. 

She was here. She had seen me. She could not help 
Eepself at present. She ever had the highest regard for the 
kdies of my family, because of their worthy characters* 
There she turned away her sweet face, and vanquished an 
latf-risen sigh. 

I kneeled to her then. It was upon a verdant cnshion ; 
isr we were upon the grass walk. I caught her hand. I 
^sought her with ao earnestness that called up^as I could 
feel, my heart to my eyes, to make me, by her forgiveness 
and example, more worthy of them^ and of her own kind 
and generous wishes. By my soul, Madam, said I, yon 
stab me with your goodness-— your undeserved goodness I 
and I cannot bear it I 



""Sfee Tor. I. Letters IX. XJV. and XIX. for what she henelT 
■g^ on that steadiness wUch Mr. LoTebee, thongb o 4eurw9iwti^ 
iiser by it^ csaaot help admiripg. 
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Why, ^7, thongkt I, as I did several times in this coaw 
tersation, will she not generously forgire' me ? Why wilt 
she make it necessary for me to bring Lady Betty aad 
my cousin to my assistance ? Can the fortress expect the 
lame advantageous capitulation, which yields not to the 
summons of a resistless conqueror, as if it gave not the 
trouble of bringing up and raising its heavy artillery 
tg^st it ? 

What sensibiiities^ said the divine creature^ withdraw- 
ing her band, mnst thou have suppressed ! ' What a di^ad. 
fol, what a judicial hardness of heart must thine be 1 who 
canst be capable of such emotions, as sometimes thou hast 
shown ; and of such sentiments, as sometimes have flow- 
ed from thy lips ; yet canst have so far overcome them all 
as to be able to act as thou hast acted, and that from set. 
tied purpose and premeditation ; and this, as it is said, 
throughout the whole of thy life, from infancy to this 
time ! 

I told her, that I had hoped^ from' the generous con. 
cern she had expressed for me, when I was so suddenly 
and dangerously taken ill — [the ipecacuanha experiment^ 
Jack!] 

. She interrupted roe — Well ha?e you rewarded me for the 
concern you speak of ! — However, I will frankly own, 
now that I am determined to think no more of you, that 
you might, (unsatisfied as I nevertheless was with you,) 
have made a^i interest — 

She paused. I besought her to proceed. 

Bo you suppose, Sir, and turned away her sweet fac 
as we walked, — l)o you suppose that I had not thought of 
laying down a plaq to govern myself by, when I found 
myself so unhappily over.reached and cheated, as I may 
^y, out of myself— -When 1 fpund, that I could not 6#, 
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and do^ wbftt I wished to be^ mnd to do^ do jtm ioBgfne 
that I had not cast about, what was the next proper course 
to take ? — And do you belieye that this next coarse has not 
cost me some pain to be obliged to — 

There again she stopt. 

But let us break oflf discourse, resumed she. Tiie sub- 
ject grows too — She sighed — Let us break off discourse-*-*! 
will go in — I will prepare for church — [The devil ! thought 
I.] Well, as I can appear in those everji^aj.wora dothes 
^-—looking upon herself — I will go to church. 

She then turned from meto go into the house. 

Bless me, my beloved creature, bless me widi the con^ 
tHiuance of this affecting conversation. — Remorse has seiz. 
ed my heart !-— I have been excessively wrong — give me 
farther cause to curse my heedless folly, by the continuance 
of this calm but soul.penetrating conversation. 

No, no, Mr. Lovelace : I have said too much. Im. 
patience begins to break in upon me. If you can excuse 
me to the iadies, it will be better lor my mind's sake^ and 
for your credit's sake, that I do not see ihem» Call me to 
them overjnice, petulant, prudish — ^what you please call 
me to them. Nobody but Miss Howe, to wbom, next to 
the Almighty, and my own mother, I wish to stand acquit, 
ted of wilfti-l error, shall know the whole of what has pass- 
ed. Be happy, as you may ! — Deserve to be happy, and 
happy you wiU be, in yo«ir own reflection at least, were 
you to be ever so unhappy in other respects. For myself^ 
|f I shall be enabled, on due reflection, to look bapk upon 
my own conduct, without the great vepro^h of having wil. 
fully, and against the light of my own judgment, erred, i 
shall be more happy than if I had all that tlie world ac- 
counts desirable. 

The noble creature proceeded ; f or I could not speak. 
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This seiC^cquittal, when spirits are lent me to dispel the 
darkness which at present too often overclouds my mind^ 
will, I hope, make me superior to all the calamities that 
can befal me. 

Her whole person was informed by her sentiments, Slw 
seemed to be taller than before. How the Grod within her 
exalted her, not only aboye'me, but above herself I 

Divine creature ! (as I thought her,) I called her. I 
acknowledged the superiority of her mind ; and was pro- 
ceeding — ^but she interrupted me — All human excellence, 
laid she, is comparative only. My mind, I believe, is 
indeed superior to your's, debased as your's is by evil 
habits : but I had not known it to be so, if you had not 
taken pains to convince me of the inferiority of your's. 

How great, how sublimely great, this creature ! — By ay 
soul I cannot forgive her for her virtues ! There is no 
bearing the consciousness of the infinite inferiority she 
charged me with. — But why will she break from me, when 
good resolutions are taking place ? The red.hot iron she 
refuses to strike — O why will she suffer the yielding wax 
to harden ? 

We had. gone but a few paces towards the house, when 
we were met by the impertinent women, with notice, that 
breakfast wac) ready. I could only, with uplifted hands, 
beseech her to gi? e me hope of a renewed conversation 
after breakfast. 

No — she would go to church. 

And into the house she went, and up stairs director* 
Nor would she oblige me with her company at the tea. 
table. 

I offered, by Mrs. Moore, to quit both the table and the 
parlour, rather than she should exclude herself, or depme 
the two widows of the favour of her company^ 
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' That was not all the matter, she told Mrs. Moore. Sh€ 
liad been struggling to keep down her temper. It had cost 
&er some pains to do it. She was desirous to conqpese her. 
self, in hopes to receive benefit by the dirine worship she 
was going to join in. 

Mrs. Moore hoped for her presence at dinner. 

She had rather be excused. Yet, if she could obtain the 
frame of mind she hoped for, she might not be averse to 
show, that she had got above those sensibilities, which gate 
consideration to a man who deserved tiot to be to her what 
be had been. 

This said, no doubt, to let Mrs. Moore know, that the 
garden-conversation had not been a reconciling one. 

Mrs. Moore seemed to wonder that we were not upon 
a better foot of understanding, after so long a conference ; 
and the more, as she believed that the lady had given in to 
the proposal for the repetition of the ceremony, which I 
had told them was insisted upon by her uncle Harlowe. — 
But I accounted for this, by telling both widows that she 
was resolved to keep on the reserve till she heard from 
Captain Tomlinson, whether her uncle would be present in 
person at the solemnity, or would name that worthy gen. 
tleinan for his proxy. 

Again I enjoined strict secresy, as to this particular ; 
which was promised by the widows, as well for themselves, 
as for Miss Rawlins ; of whose taciturnity they gave me 
such an account, as showed me, that she was secreUketptT" 
general to all the women of fashion at Hampstead. 

The Lord, Jack ! What a world of mischief, at this 
rate, must Miss Rawlins know ! — What a Pandora's box 
must her bosom be ! — Yet, had I nothing that was more 
worthy of my attention to regard, I would engage to open 
it, and make- my uses of the discovery. 
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Aad noff) Belford, thou perceitest, that all my reliance 
is upon the mediation of Lady Betty and Miss Montague, 
aad upon the hope of intercepting Miss Howe's next letter. 



LETTER XXIV. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

The fair inexorable is actually gone to church with Mrs. 

Moore and Mrs. Beyis; but Will, closely attends -her 

motions ; and I am in the way to receive any occasional 

intelligence from him. 
She did not choose j [a mighty word with the sex ! as 

if they were always to have their own wills !] that I should 

wait upon her. 1 did not much press it, that she might 

not apprehend that I thought I. had reason to doubt her 

Toluntary return. 

I once had it in my head to have found the widow Bevis 
other employment. And 1 believe she would have been 
as well pleased with my company as to go to church ; for 
ihe seemed irresolute when I told, her that two out of a 
family were enough to go to church for one day. But 
having her things on, (as the women call every thing,) 
and her aunt Moore expecting her company, she thought 
it best to go — lest it should look oddlif^ you know^ 
whispered she, to one who was above regarding how it 
looked. 

So here am I in my dining.room ; and have nothing to 
do but to write till they return. 

And what will be my subject thinkest thou i Why, the 
•Id beaten one to be sure ; self-debate— through temporary 

T0L.T. I 
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remorse : for the blow being not struck, her gaardian an. 
gel is redoubling his efforts to sare her. 

If it be not that^ [and yet what power should her guar, 
dian angel haye over me?'] I don't know what it is that 
gives a check to my revenge, whenever I meditate treason 
against so sovereign a virtue. Conscience b dead and 
gone, as 1 told thee ; so it cannot be that. A youog 
conscience growing up, like the phoenii, from the ashes of 
the old one, it cannot be, surely. But if it were, it would 
be hard, if 1 could not overlay a young conscience. 

Well, then, it must be love, I fancy. Lote itself, io« 
spirins; love of an object so adorable — some little attention 
possibly paid likewise to thy whining arguments in her 
favour. 

Let LOVE then be allowed to be the moving principle ; 
and the rather, as love naturally makes the lover loth to 
disoblige the object of its flame ; and knowing, that an 
oflbnce of the meditated kind will be a mortal oflence to 
her, cannot bear that I should think of giriag it. 

Let love and me talk together a little on this sulqect^- 
be it a young conscience ^ or love^ or thyself^ Jack, thou 
seest that I am for giving every whifler andience. Bot 
this must be the last debate on this subject ; for is not her 
fate in a manner at its crisis ? And must not my next step 
be an irretrievable one, tend it which if ay it will ? 



And now the debate is over. 

A thousand charming things, (for lot^ is gentler than 
conscience, ) has this little urchin suggested in her fatoor. 
He pretended to know both our hearts : and he would have 
it, that though my love was a prodigious strong and potest 
love ; and though it has the merit of many months fiiith« 
ful service to plead^ and has bad infinite diificnlties to 
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liinggle ifith; yet that it is not the right sort of 

Right sort of love /—A puppy ! — But, with dit€ regard 
to your deityship, sajd I, what merits has she with you, 
Hiaiyou shotild be of her party ? Is* her^s, I pray you, a 
right sort of love ? Is it love at all ? She don^t pretend 

that it is. She owns not your soyereignty. What a d 1 

moves tfoUf to plead thus earnestly for a rebel, who de- 
spises yonr power ? 

And then he came with his Ifs and And^s—wnd it 
wonld have beeitj and stilly as he belieyed, would be, 
loye, and a lo^re of the exalted kind, if I would encourage 
it by the right sort of love he talked of : and, in justifi. 
cation of his opinion, pleaded her own confessions, as 
well those of yesterday, as of this rooming : and even went 
io far back as to my ipecacuanha illness. 

I never tdlked so famiHarly with his godship before : 
thoumayest think, therefore, that this dialect sounded oddly 
in my ears. And then he told ine, how often I had thrown 
cold water upon the most charming flame that ever warmed 
a lady's bosom, wbile but young and rising. 

I required a definition of this right sort of love, he tried 
2t it : but made a sorry hand of it : nor could I, for the 
soul of me, be convinced, that what he meant to extol 

was LOVE. 

Upon the whole, we had a noble controversy upon this 
subject, in which he insisted upon the unprecedented 
merit of the lady. Nevertheless I got the better of him ; 
for he was struck absolutely dumb, when (waving her 
present perverseness, which yet was a sufficient answer to 
All his pleas) I asserted, and offered to prove it, by a 
thousand instances impromptu^ that love was not governed 
^7 merit^ not could be under the dominion of prudence^ 
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or any other reasoning power : and if the ladj were ca. 
pable of love, it was of such a sort of love as he had no^ 
thing to do withj and which never before reigned in a 
female heart. 

I asked him, what he thought of her flight from me, at 
a time when I was more than half overcome by the right 
sort of love he talked of? — And then I showed him the 
letter she wrote, and left behind her for me, with an in. 
tention, no doubt, absolutely to break my heart, or to 
provoke me to hang, drown, or shoot myself; to say no- 
thing of a multitude of declarations from her, defying his 
power, and imputing all that looked like love in her be. 
haviour to me, to the persecution and rejection of her 
friends ; which made her think of me but as a last resort. 

Love then gaye her up* The letter, he said, deserved 
neither pardon nor excuse. He did not think he hod been 
pleading for such a declared rebel. And as to the rest, he 
should be a betrayer of the rights of his own sovereignty, 
if what I had alleged were true, and he were still to plead 
for her, 

I swore to the truth of all. And trufy I swore : which 
perhaps I do not always do. 

And now what thinkest thou must become of the lady, 
whom Love itself gives up^ and Consciekce cannot plead 
for? 
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LETTER XXV. 

MR. liOYELACE} TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Sunday Afternoon. 
\J BELFORD ! what a hkir*8«.breadth escape have I had !-^ 
Such a one, that I tremble between terror and joj, at the 
tfaonghts of what might haye happened, and did not* 

What a perverse girl is this, to contend with her fate ; 
yet has reason to think, that her very stars fight against 
her ! I am the luckiest of men ! — But my breath almost 
fails me, when I reflect upon what a slender thread my 
destiny hung. 

But not to keep thee in suspense ; I have, within this 
balf^bour, obtained possession of the expected letter from 
Miss Howe — and by such an accident ! But here, with the 
former, I dispatch this ; thy messenger waiting. 



LETTER XXVI. 



MR. LOVELACE. 



[/n continuation.'] 



Ihus it was — Mj charmer accompanied Mrs* Moore 
again to church this afternoon. I had been very earnest, 
in the first place, to obtain her company at dinner : but 
in vain. According to what she had said to Mrs. Moore*, 
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I was too comiderabie to her to be allowed that farour* 
In the next place, I besought her to fa?oiir me, after 
dipner, with another garden. walk* But she would again 
go to church. And what reason hare I to rejoice that 
she did ! 

My worthy friend, Mrs. Beyis, thought one sermon a 
day, weli (H^seryed, enough ; so staid at home to bear 
me company. 

The lady and Mrs. Moore had not been gone a quarter 
of an hour, when a youag country-fellow on horseback 
came to tiie door, and inquired for Mrs. Harriot Lucat. 
The widow and I (undetermined how we were to enter, 
tain each otlter) were in the parlour next the door ; and 
hearing the fellow's inquiry, O my dear Mrs. Beyis, said 
I, I am undone, undone for eyer, if you don't help me 
out !~ Since here, in all probability, is a messenger froai 
that implacable Miss Howe with a letter ; which, if deli- 
yered to Mrs. Loyelace, may undo all we haye been doing. 

What, said she, would you haye me do ? 

Call the maid in this moment, that I may giye her her 
lesson ; and if it be as I imagined, I'll tell you what you 
shall do. 

Wid. Margaret I — Margaret ! come in this minute. 

Love I, What answer, Mrs. Margaret, did you giye the 
man, upon his asking for Mrs. Harriot Lucas ? 

Peggy. I only asked. What was bis business, and who 
he came from ? (for. Sir, your honour's seryant had told 
me how things stood) : and I came at your call, Madam, 
before he answered me. 

Level, Well, child, if ever you wish to be happy in 
wedlock yourself, and would haye people disappointed 
who want to make mischief between you and your hus- 
band, got out of him his message, or letter if he has one, 
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ftad bring it to me, and say nothing to Mrs, Lorelace, 
wfaw tbe comes ia ; and lure ia a guinea for 70a. 

Peggg. 1 will do all I can to serve your bonnnr's 
worship for nothing : [Bererlhelesa, with a ready hand, 
blung the guinea :] for Mr. William tells me what a good 
geafleman you be. 

Away went Peggy to the fellow at the door. 

Peggy. What b your business, friend, with Mrs. 
Harry Lucat? 

Fellow. I mast 8p«ak to her her own self. 

Lovet. My dearest widow, do you personate Mra, 
IiOfelace — for Heaven's soke do you personate Mrs. 
Lorelace. 

Wid. I personate Mrs. Lovelace, Sir ! How can I do 
that? — She is fair; I am brown. She is slender : lam 
plnnp^ 

lA)Vfi. No matter, no matter — The fellow may be a 
Hw-come servant : he Is not in livery, I see. He may not 
know her person. You can but be bloated and in a dropsy. 

ffM. Dropsical people look not so fresh and ruddy as 
I do. 

Lovel. True — but the clown may not know that. 'Tis 
bat for a present deception. Peggy, Peggy, call'd I, in 
a female tone, softly at the door. Madam, answer'd 
Peggy ; and came up to me to the perlour^oor. 

P^ggif. Tell him the lady is ill ; and has lain down upon 
the conch. And get his bnsiness from him, whatever 
you do. 

Away went Peggy. 

Level, Now, my dear widow, lie along on the 
and put your band kerchief over your face, that, if 
ipeak to yon himself, he may not see your eyes an 
hair. — So — that's right. — I'll step into the clos«t I 
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I did so. 

^^^SgSf' [Returning.] He wont delirer his Inisiness ttf 
me. He will speak to M rs. Harriot Lucas her own self. 

LitveL [Holding the door in mj hand.] Tell him that 
this is Mrs. Harriot Lucas ; and let him come in. Whisper 
him (if he doubts) that she is bkmted, dropsical, and not 
the woman she was. 

A way went Margery. 

LoveL And now, my dear widow, let me see whatt 
charming Mrs. Lovelace yon'U make! — Ask if he comes 
from Miss Howe. Ask if he lives with her. Ask how 
she does. Call her, at every word, yonr dear Miss Howe. 
Offer him money — take this half.gninea for him — complain 
of yonr head, to have a pretence to hold it down ; and 
cover yonr forehead and eyes with yonr hand, where your 
handkerchief hides not your face. — That*8 right— -and dis. 
miss the rascal— [here he comes]:— as soon as you can. 

In came the fellow, bowing and scraping, his hat poked 
out before him with both his hands. 

Feiiow* I am sorry, Madam, an*t please you, to find 
}ou be'n't well. 

fVidozo, What is your business with me, friend ? 

Ftllow, You aire Mrs. Harriot Lacas; I suppose^ 
Madam ? 

Widow, Yes. Do you come from Miss Howe ? 

Fellow. I do, Madam. 

WtdiiW. Dost thou know my right natne, friend ? 

fi How. I can gire a shrewd guess. But that is none ol 
inv business. 

WidiTW. What is thy business ? I hope Miss Howe is 
well ? 

FeUou. Yes, Madam; pure well, I thank God. I 
wiuh you were so too. 
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fFidow. I am too full of grief to be well. 

Fellow. So belike I have hard to say. 

Widow- My head aclies so dreadfully, I cannot hold it 
op. I must beg of you to let me know your business. 

Fallow, Nay, and that be all, my business is soon 
knowo. It is but to give this letter into your own parm 
tiklar hands — here it is. 

Widow. [Taking tV.] From my dear friend Miss Howe ? 
^Aby my head I 

Fellow. Yes, M«dam : but I am sorry you are so bad* 

Widow. Do you lire with Miss Howe ? 

Fellow. No, Madam : I am one of her tenants' sons, 
fler lady-mother must not know as how I came of this 
errand. But the letter, I suppose, will tell you all. 

Widow. How shall I satisfy you for this kind trouble ? 

Fellow. No how at all. What I do is for lore of Miss 
Howe. She will satisfy me more than enough. But, 
may.hap, you can send no answer, you are so ill. 

Widow. Was you ordered to wait for an answer ? 

Fellow. No, I cannot say as that I was. But I was 
bidden to observe how you looked, and how you was ; 
and if you did write a line or so, to take care of it, and 
give it only to our young landlady in secret. 

Widow. You see I look strangely. Not so well as I 
used to do. 

Fellow. Nay, I don't know that I ever saw you but 
once before ; and that was at a stile, where I met you and 
my young landlady ; but knew better than to stare a gen. 
tlewoman in the face ; especially at a stile. 

Widow. Will you eat, or drink, friend ? 

Fellow. A cup of small ale, 1 don't care if I do. 
Widow. Margaret, take the young man down, and 
^eat him with what the house affords. 
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Fellow. Yonr flenant, Madkun. Bat I staid to eat at 
I come aloon:, just upon th» Heath yonder ; or elae, to say 
the Uuiki^ I bad been h^te sooaer. ^Thank my ttarsy 
thought I thoU'ditist^'] A piece of powdered beef was 
npoo the table, at the sign of the Castle, where I stopt to 
inquire for this house : aad so, thoff I only intended to 
wet my whistle, I could not help eating. So shall only 
tai^te of your ale ; for the beef was woundily corned. 

Prating dog ! Pox on thee ! thought I. 

He. withdrew, bowing and Scraping*. 

Margaret, whispeved I, in a female voice [whipping out 
of the closet, aad holding the parlour.door in my hand] 
get him oat of the house as fast as you can, lest they come 
from churjcH, and catcli him here. 

Peggy, NeTer fear, Sir. 

The fellow went down, and it seeaM, drank a large 
draught of ale ; and Margaret finding him* very talkatiye, 
told him, she begged his. pardon, but she had a sweetheart 
just come from sea, whom she was forced to hide in the 
piaotry ; so was sure he would excuse her from staying 
with him. 

Ay, ay, to be sure, the clown said : for if he could not 
make sporty he would spoU none. But he whispered her, 
that one 'Squire Loyelace was a damnation rogue^ if the 
truth might be told. 

For what ? said Margaret. And could have given him, 
she told the widow (who related to me all this) a good 
dowse of the chaps. 

For kissing all the women he came near. 

At the same time, the dog wrapped himself round 
Margery, and gave her a smack, that, she told Mrs. Beyia 
afterwards, she might have heard into the parlour. 

Such, Jack, is human nature : thus does it operate in 
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afl fkgreeft.; and sa does the clown, as well as bis betters, 
practise what he censures ; and censure what he practises ! 
Yet this sly dog knew not bat the wench had a sweetheart 
locked np in the pantry 1 If the truth were known, some 
of the ruddjr^fiice dairy wenches might perhaps call him a 
damnation rogue^ as justly astheii betters of the same 
sex might 'Squire Lovelace. 

The fellow told the maid, that, by what he discoTered 
of the yoong lady's face, it looked yery rosy to what he 
took it to be ; and he thought her a good deal fatter, as 
she ky, and not so talL 

All wcHneo are born to intrigue^ Jack ; and practise it 
more or less, as fathers, guardians, governesses, from dear 
experience, can tell ; and in love affairs are naturally ex- 
pert, and quicker in their wits by half than men. This 
ready, though raw weuch, gave an instance of this, and 
unproved on the dropsical hint I. had given her. The 
lady's seeming plumpness was owing to a dropsical disori. 
der, and to the round posture she lay in — very likely y 
truly^ Her appearing to him to be shorter, he might 
have observed, was owing to her drawing her feet up from 
pain, and because, the couch was too short, she supposed 
— Adsoy he did not think of that. Her rosy colour was 
owing to her grief and head«ache — Ai/j that might very 
well be^^hut he was highly pleased that he had given the 
letter into Mrs. Harriot's own hand, as he should tell 
Miss Howe. 

He desired once more to see the lady at his going away, 
and would not be denied. The widow therefore sat up, 
with her handkerchief over her face, leaning her head 
against the wainscot. 

He asked if she had 9.nj partiklar message ? 
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No : she was so ill she could not write ; which was lb 
great {;r'' : fo her* 

Shouia he call next day ? for he was going to London, 
now he was so near ; and should stay at a cousin's that 
night, who lired in a street called Fetter.lane. 

No : she would write as soon as able, and send by the 
post. 

Well, then, if she had nothing to send by him, mayhap 
he might stay in town a day or two ; for he had never seen 
the lions in the Tower, nor Bedlam, nor the tombs ; and 
he would make a holiday or two, as he had leave to do, if 
she had no business or message that required his posting 
down next day. 

She had not. 

She offered him the half-guinea I had given her for him ; 
but he refused it with great professions of disinterested- 
ness, and love, as he called it, to Miss Howe ; to serve 
whom, he would ride to the world's-end, or even to Je- 
richo. 

And so the shocking rascal went away : and glad at my 
heart was I when he was gone ; for I feared nothing so 
much as that he would have staid till they ca^me from 
church. 

Thus, Jack, got I my hearVs ease, the letter of Miss 
Howe ; and through such a train of accidents, as makes 
me say, that the ladj's stars fight against her. But yet I 
must attribute a good deal to my own precaution, in 
having taken right measures. For had I not secured the 
widow by my stories, and the maid by my servant, all 
would have signified nothing. And so heartily were they 
secured, the one by a single guinea, the other by half a 
dozen warm kisses, and the aversion they both had t# 
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iHch wicked creatures as delighted in mailing mischief 
between man and wife, that they promised, that neither 
Mrs. Moore, Miss Rawlins, Mrs. Lorelace, nor any 
body liWng, till a week at least were past, and till I gave 
leare, should know any thing of the matter. 

The widow rejoiced that I had got the mischief-maker's 
letter, I excused myself to her, and instantly withdrew 
with it ; and, after I had read it, fell to my short.hand, 
to acquaint thee with my good luck : add they not re- 
taraing so soon as church was done, (stepping, as it 
prored, into Miss Rawlins's, and tarrying there awhile, 
to bring that busy girl with them to drink tea,) I wrote 
thas far to thee, that thou mightest, when tiiou earnest to 
tins place, rejoice with me upon the occasion. 

They are all three just come in. 

I hasten to them. 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BBLFORD, ESQ. 

1 HATE begun another letter to thee, in continuation of 
my narrative : but I believe I shall send thee this before I 
shall finish that. By the enclosed thou wilt see, that nei. 
ther of the correspondents deserve mercy from me : and I 
am resolved to make the ending with one the beginning 
with the other. 

If thou sayest that the provocations I have given to 
one of them will justify her freedoms ; I answer, so 
they aillj to any other person but myself. But he that 
is capable of giving those provocatioos, and has the power 
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to punish those wlio aliiise \Ata for giviag them, toill lAbew 
his resentment ; and the more remorselessly, perhaps, a0 
he has deserved the freedoms. 

If thou sayest, it is, however, wrong to do so ; I rei. 
ply, that it is nevertheless hmnan nature :< — And wonldiA 
thou not have me to be a man^ Jack ? 

Here read the letter, if thou wilt. Bot thou art not 
my friend, if thou oiTerest to pltod for either of the sstacj 
lavatnres, after thou hast read it. 

TO MRS. HARRIOT LrtJCilS, 
AT MRS. KOeHE^fy AT HAMF^EAD, 

Jane 10. 
^FTER the discoveries I had made of the villanons ma. 
chinations of the most abandoned of mertj particularized 
in my long letter of Wednesdaj^ last, you will believe, 
my dearest friend, that my surprise upon perusing your s 
of Thursday evening ftora Hdimpsteadf was not so great 
as my indignation. Had the villain attempted to fire a 
city instead of an house, I fthoald not have 'wondered at 
it. All that I am amazed at is, that he (who^ie boast, as 
I am told, it is, that no xooman 9haU keep hirn out of 
her bed^ehambefy when he has mtale a re^oiuiion to be 
in it) did not discover his foot before. And it is as 
strange to me, that, having got you at such a shockiog 
advantage, and in sitcha hot rid house, you could, at the 
time, escape dishonour j and afterwards get from sudh a 
set of infernah. 

I ^§aife you, in my long letter of Wednesday aad 
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Tlianday kst, reasons why y<m otight to nilstfust that 
specious Tomlhisoii. That man,* my dear, most be a som 
lemn Tfllain. Mai/ lightning from Heaven blast the 
mreteh^ who has set him and the rest of his RisufoRSELESs 
eiNG at work^ to endeavour to destroy the most con* 
swnmate virtue I — Heavea be praised ! j^ou hare escaped 
from all thorr snares, and now are out of danger, -^lio I 
win not trouble you at present with the particulars that t 
ha?e further collected relating to this abominable impos. 
tare. 

For the same reason, I forbear to communicate to yon 
some new stories of the abhorred wretch himself which 
hare come io my ears. One, in particular, of so shocking 
a nature ! — Indeed, my dear, the man's a devil. 

The whole story of Mrs. Fretchville, and her house, I 
hare no doubt to pronounce, likewise, an absolute fic- 
tion. — Fellow I'^How my soul spurns the viilain ! 

Your thought of going abroad, and your reasons for so 
doing, most sensibly allect me. But be comforted, my 
dear; I hope you will not be under a necessity of quitting 
your native country. Were I sure that that must be the 
crael case, I would abandon all my own better prospects, 
and soon be with you. And I wcmld accompany you t^hi. 
thersoever y<m went, and share fortunes with yoa : for tt 
is impossible that I should be happy, if I knew that yon 
w^re exposed not only to the perils of the sea, but to the 
attempts of other vile men; your personal graces attract- 
ing every eye ; and exposing you to those hourly dangers, 
which others, less distinguished by the gifts of nature, 
might avoid. — All thrft I know that beauty (so greatly 
coveted, and so greatly admired) is good for. 

iny dear, were I ever to marry, and to be the mo. 
ther of a Ci.abissa, [^Clarissa must be the name, if pro. 
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misinglj loveljr,] how often would mj heart ache for the 
dear creature, as she grew up, when I reflected that a 
pmdence and diicretion, unexampled in woman, had not, 
in you^ been a sufficient protection to that beaoty, whidi 
had drawn after it as manj admirers as beholders I— Hov 
little should I regret the attacks of that cruel distemper, 
as it is called, which frequently makes the greatest raragef 
in the finest faces t 

Sat AltenoM. 

I HATE just parted with Mrs. Townsend*. I thought 
you had once seen her with me ; but she says the nerer 
had the honour to be personally known to yon* She has 
a manlike tpirii* She knows the world* And her two 
brothers being in town, she b sure she can engage them in 
§0 good a cause, and (if there should be occasion) boib 
their ships^ crewi^ in your service. 

Gire your consent, my dear ; and the horrid villain 
shall be repaid with broken bonety at lea$t^ for all his 
Tileness ! 

The misfortune is, Mrs. Townsend cannot l>e with yon 

till Thursday next^ or JVedi*e$day^ at iooncit : Are yon 

ure you can be safe where you are till then ? I think you 

are too near liOndon ; and perhaps yon had better he in 

it. If you remore, let me, the very moment, koow 

' whither. 

How my heart is torn, to think of the necessity fe 
dear a creature is driven to of hiding herself! Devilisk 
fellow I He must liave been sportive and wanton in his 
inventions — yet that cruel, that savage sportiveness hss 
saved you from the sudden violence to which lie has hid 
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reraorse H( tbe Tiolation of others, of naiiies and fomilio* 
not contemptible. For such ffae villain always gloried 
to spreftd his Bnar«8. 

The vileueit of this q>eciou$ monster has done idotp, 
than any other consideration conld do, to brini; Mr. Iliclt. 
man into credit with me. Mr, Hickman alone Itnows (from 
me) of your flight, nod the reason of it. Had 1 not given 
bim the reason, he might have thought still worse of the 
file attenpt. I communicated it to him by showing him 
year letter from Hampstead. Wlien he had read it, [_and 
lie trembled and ra/dened, as he read,] he threw him^i-lf 
it my feet, and iHsought me to permit him fo attend you, 
aad to give you the protection of his house. The good- 
Mtured man had tears in his eyes, and was repeatedly 
earnest on this subject j proposing to take bis chariot-and. 
fear, or a set, and in person, in the face of all the world, 
give himself the glory of protecting such an oppressed in- 
nocent. 

1 could not bat be pleased with him. And I let him know 
(bat I was. I hardly expected so much spirit from liioi. 
But a man's passivencss to a beloved object of our sex may 
not, perhaps, argue want of courage on proper occasions. 

I thought I ought, is refuni, to have some considera- 
tion for his safety, as such an open step would draw upon 
him (he vengeance of the most tiUanout enterpriser in 
the world, who has always a gang o/ftHows, such as 
binuelf, at his rail, reatly to support one another in the 
*ilest outrages. But yet, as Mr. Hickman might haTC 
strengthened his hands by legal recourses, I should not hare 
stood upon it, had 1 not knotrn your delicacy, [since such 
a step must have made a great noise, and giren occasion 
for scandal, as if some advantage had been gainec^ 
yoa,] and were there not (be greatest probability th: 
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might be more silently, anct more efTectqally, managed^ 
by Mrs. Townsend's means. 
^ Mrs. TowDsend will in person attend you — she hopesy 
CD Wednesday — her brothers, and some of their people, 
will scatteringly, and as if they knew nothing of you, 
[so we have contrived,] see you safe not only to Jjondon, 
but to her house at Deptford. 

She has a kinswoman, who will take your commands 
there, if she herself be obliged to leave you. And there 
you may stay, till the wretch's f*ury, on losing you, and 
his search, are over. 

He will very soon, 'tis likely, enter upon some new 
Kiillany^ which may engross him : and it may be given 
out, that you are gone to lay claim to the protection of 
your cousin Morden at Florence. - 

Possibly, if he can be made to believe it, he will go 
over, in hopes to^ find you there. 

After a while, I can procure you a lodging in one of our 
neighbouring villages, where I may have the happiness to be 
jour daily visiter. And if this Hickman be not silly and 
apish, and if my mother do not do unaccountable things, 
I may the sooner think of marrying, that I may, without 
controul, receive and entertain the darling of my heart. 

Many, very many, happy days do I hope we shall yet 
see together; and as this is m^^ hope, I expect that it 
will be your consolation. 

As to your estate, since you are resolved not io litigate 
for it, we will be patient, either till Colonel Morden ar- 
rives, or till shame compels some people to be just. 

Upon the whole, I cannot but think your prospects 
now much happier than they could have been, had you 
been actually married to such a man as this. I must 
therefore congratulate you upon your escape, hot only 
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ffom ajL horrid liberti/tey but from^o vile a husband j as he 
must have made to any woman ; but more especially to a 
person of your virtue and delicacy. 

You hate him, heartily hate him, I hope, my dear — I 
am sure you do. It would be strange, if so much purity 
of life and manners were not to abhor what is so repug. 
nant to itself. 

Id your letter before me, you mention one written to 
me for VL feint* . I have not received any such. Depend 
upon it, therefore, that he must have it. And if he has, it 
is a wonder that he did not likewise get my long one of 
(be 7tb. Heaven be praised that he did not ; and that it 
came safe to your hands ! 

I send this by a young fellow, whose father is one of 
our tenants, with command to deliver it to no other hands 
but your's. He is io return directly, if you give him any 
letter. If not, he will proceed to London upon his own 
pleasures. He is a simple fellow ; but very honest. So 
yon may «ay any thing io him. If you write not by him, 
I desire a line or two, as soon as possible. 

My mother knows nothing of his going to you ; nor 
yet of your abandoning thefcllozo* Forgive me ! But he 
is not entitled to good manners. 

I shall long to hear how you and Mrs. Townsend order 
tnatters. I wish she could have been with you sooner. 
But I have lost no time in engaging her, as you will sup- 
pose. I refer (o her^ what I have further to say and ad- 
vise. So shall conclude with my prayers, that Heaven 
^vill direct and protect ray dearest creature, and make 
)our future days happy ! 

ANNA HOWE. 
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And now, Jaclc^ I will suppose that thou hast read tfaif 
cursed letter. Allow me to make a few observations upon 
some of its contents. . 

It ii strange to Miss HowCj that having got her 
friend at such a shocking advantage^ &c.] And it is 
strange to me, too. If ever I hare such another opportu. 
ni ty given to me, the cause of both our wonder, I believe, 
will cease. 

So thou seest Tomlinson is further detected. — No such 
person as Mrs. Fretchville. — May lightning from Heaven 
— O Lord, O Lord, O Lord ! — What a horrid vixen is 
this ! — My gang^ my remorseless gang, too^ is brought 
in — and thou wilt plead for these girls again ; wilt thou ? 
heaven be praisedy she says, that her friend is out of dan- 
ger — Miss Howe should be sure of that^ and that she her- 
self is safe. — But for this termagant, (as I often said,) I 
must surely have made a better hand of it. — 

New stories of me, Jack ! — What can they be ? — I 
have not found that my generosity to my Rose-bud ever 
did me due credit with this pair of friends. Very hard, 
Bel ford, that credits cannot be set against debits, and a 
balance struck in a rakc*s favour, as well as in that of every 
common man \ — But he, from whom no«good is expected, 
is not allowed the merit of the good he does. 

I ought to have been a little more attentive to character 
than I have been. For, notivitbstanding that the measures 
of right and wrong are said to be so manifest, let me tell 
thee, that character biasscs and runs away with all man- 
kind. Let a man or woman once establish themselves in 
the world's opinion, and ail that either of them do will be 
sanctified. Nay« in the very courts of justice, does not 
character acquit or condemn as often as facts, and some. 
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times eren in spite of facts ? — Yet, [impolitic that I hare 
beeo and am !] to be so careless of mine ! — And now, I 
doubt, it is irretrieTable. — But to leave moralizing. 

Thoa, Jack, knowes.t almost all my enterprises worth 
remembering. Can this particular story, which this girl 
hints at, be that of Lucy Villars ? — Or can she have heard 
of my intrigue with the pretty gipsey, who met me in Nor- 
wood, and of the trap I caught her cruel husband in, [a 
fellow as gloomy and tyrannical as old Harlowe,] when 

■ 

he pursued a wife, who would not have deserved ill of 
hiniy if he had deserved well of her I — But he was not 
quite drowned. The man is alive at this day, and Miss 
Howe mentions die story as a very shocking one. Besides, 
both these are a twelvemonth old, or more. 

But evil fame and scandal are always new* When the 
offender has forgot a vile fact, it is often told to one and to 
another, who, having never heard of it before, trumpet it 
about as a novelty to others. But well said the honest 
corregidor at Madrid, [a saying with which I enriched 
Lord M.'s collection,] — Good aciions are remembered 
but for a day: had ones for many years after the life 
of the guilty. Such is the relish that the world has for 
scandal. In other words, such is the desire which every 
one has to exculpate himself by blackening his neighbour. 
Vouand I, Belford, have been very Jiind to the world, ia 
fttrnishiog it with opportunities to gratify its devil. 

Miss IIotjCc will abandon her own better prospects^ 
and share fortunes with her^ were she to go abroad.'] 
—Charming romancer ! — f must set about this girl. Jack. 
I hav« always had hopes of a woman whose passions 
carry her into such altitudes. — Had I attacked Miss Ilowe 
^rst, her passions, ^inflamed and guided as I could hate 
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managed them,) would liaTe brought her Into mj lute in ^ 
fortnight. 

But thinkest diou, |]and yet I think thon dost,] thflt 
there is any thing in these high flights among the sex ? — 
Verily, Jack, these rehement friendships are notiiing boi^ 
chaff and stubble, liable to be blown away by the rery 
wind that raises them* Apes, mrre apes of us ! tbej 
think the ytordi friendihip has a pretty sound with It ; and 
it is much talked of — tl fashionable word. And so, truly, 
m single woman, who thinks she has a soul, and knows 
that she wants something, would be thought to have found 
a fellow.soul for it in her own sex. But I repeat, that 
the word is a mere word, the thing a mere name with 
them ; a cork.bottomed shuttle.cock, which they are fond 
of striking to and fro, io make one another glow in the 
frosty weather of a single.state ; but which, when a man 
comes in between the pretended imeparableiyUpf^ up, 
like their music and other maidenly amusements ; which, 
-nerertheless, may be necessary io keep the pretty rogues 
out of active mischief. They then, in short, having caught 
the Jithf lay aside the net*» 

Thou hast a mind, perhaps, io make an exception for 
these two ladies. — With all my heart. My Clarissa has, 
if zcoman has, a soul capable of friendship. Her flame is 
bright and steady. Cut Miss Howe's, were it not kept up 
by her mother's opposition, is too vehement io endure. 



* H^ ulludei liere to tlie hiory of a popr, urbo, (once a poor fitli- 
emian,) through eveiy prcfermeot he rose to, eveu to tfait of the 
^ardinalate, hong up id view of all Us guests his uely as a token 
of bnmility. But, when be arrived at the poatificatey he took it 
down, sayioi;, that tbart was no need of the n^X, whea h^ bad caught 
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Uow ottea have I known oppositioii not ott\y cement 
rriendship, but create love? I dovbt not but poor Hick- 
turn would Tare the better with this Tixen, if her mother 
were as heartilj' against him, as she is for him. 

Thus much, indeed, as lo the^e two ladies, I will grant 
thee, that the actiTe spirit of the one, and the meek dis* 
position or the other, may make their friendship mors 
darable than it would otherwise be | for this is certain, 
lliat in every friendship, whether male or female, there 
most be a roan and a woman spirit, (that is to say, one of 
tii(m» forbearing one,) to make it permanent. 

Bnt thii I pronounce, as a truth, which all experience 
confirms, that friendship between women never holds 
to the sacrifice of capital gratifications, or to the endan- 
gering of life, limb, or estate, as it often does in our nobler 
tei. 

Well, but next comes an iadictineiit against poor fieaul^^i 
What has beauty done, that Miss Iloise should be oflfen4- 
ed at it 1 — Miss Howe, Jack, is a charming girl. She 
has no reason to quarrel with beauty 1 — Didst ever see 
her? — Too much fire and spirit in her oye, indeed, for 
* girl! — Butfbat*s no fault with a man that can lower 
that fire and spirit at pleasure; and I know I am the 
man that can, 

A sweet auburn beaoty is Miss Howe, A first beauty 
among beauties, when her sweeter fiiend [with such an 
aisemblage of serene gracefulness, of natural elegance, of 
nUiTc sweetness, yet conscious, though not arrogant 
dignity, every feature glowing with intelligence] is not 
in company. 

The difference between the two, when together, I 
sometime! delighted to read, in the addresses of a stra 
entering into the presence of bothj when standing sic 
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side. There never was an instance on such an occasioff 
where the stranger paid not his first devoirs to my Qa-. 
rissa. 

A respectfal, soFemn awe sat upon erery feature of the 
addresser's face. 11 is eye seemed* to ask leave to ap. 
preach her; and lower than common, whether man or 
woman, was the bow or courtesy. And although this awe 
was immediately diminished by her condescending sweet- 
ness, yet went it not so entirely off, but that you might see 
the reyerence remain, as if the person- saw more of thegod« 
dess than of the woman in' her. 

But the moment the same stranger turns to Miss Howe, 
(though proud and saucy, and erect and bridling, she,) you 
will observe by the turn of his countenance, and the air of 
his address, a kind of equality assumed. He appears to 
have discovered the woman in her, charming as that woman 
is. He smiles — he seems to expect repartee and smartness, 
and is never disappointed. But then visibly he prepares 
himself to give as well as to take. He dares, after he has 
been a while in her company, to dispute a point w^h her 
—every point yielded up to the other, though no assuming 
or dogmatical air compels it. 

In short, with Miss Howe, a bold man sees, [no doubt 
but Sir George Colroar did,3 that he and she may either 
\ery soon be familiar together, [I mean with innocence, J 
or he may so far incur her displeasure, as to be forbid her 
presence for ever. 

For ipy own part, when I was first introduced to this 
3udy, which was by my goddess when she lierself was a 
visiter at Mrs. Howe's, I had not been half an hour with 
her, but I even hungered and thirsted after a romping 
'bout with the lively rogue ; and, in the second or third 
visit, was more deterred by the delicacy of her friend, than 
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ly wliat I apprebended from hef own. This charming 
creature's presence, thought I, awes us both. And i 
wished her absence, though any other woman were pre. 
sent, that I might try the difference in Miss Howe's be* 
harioor before her friend^s face, or behind her back. 

Delicate women make delicate womeu, as well as decent 
men. With all Miss Howe's fire and spirit, it was easr 
to see, by her Tery eye, that she watched for lessons and 
feared reproof from the penetrating eye of her milder dis- 
positioned friend*; and yet it was as easy io obserfe, in^ 
the candour and sweet manners. of the other, that the fear 
which Miss Howe stood in of her, was more owing to her 
own generous apprehension that she fell short of her ex- 
cellencies, than to Miss Harlowe's c<msciousness of excel- 
lence orer her, I hare often since I came at Miss Howe's 
letters, rerolred this just and fine praise contained in one 
of them f : ' Erery one saw that the preference they gare 
^ you to themselves exalted you not into any visible tri. 
' umph over them ; for you had always something to say, 
* on every point you carried, that raised the yielding heart, 
^ and left every one pleased and satisfied with themselves, 
' though they carried not off the palm.' 

As 1 propose, in a more advanced life, to endeavour to 
atone for my useful freedoms with individuals of the sex, 
by giving cautions and instructions to the whole, I have 
made a memorandum io enlarge upon this doctrine ; — io 
wit, that it is full as necessary to direct daughters in the 



•Mis8 Howe, in Vol. III. Letter XV. says. That nke teas ahciy9 
muTi qfraid <i/'Clarissa than of her mother; and, in Vol. III. Letter 
XL. That »hefeant her aliriQut an much as she lores her; and in nidiiy 
other |k!aoPH, in Iter letters, venfir» tbts observation of Lovelace, 

t See Vol.^ IV. Letter XL 
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choice of their female ^ompaoions, as it is to guard them 
i^gainst the designs of men* 

I say not this, however, to the disparagement of Miss 
Hpwe. She has from pride^ what her friend haa from 
principle, [The Lord help the sex, if they had not pride !] 
Bui yet I am confident, that Miss Howe is indebted to the 
conversation and correspondence of Miss Harlowe for ber 
highest iroprorements. But, both these ladies out of the 
question, I make no scruple to aver, [and I, Jack» should 
know something of the matter,] that there have been more 
girls ruined, at Xe^t prepared for ruin, by thdr own sex, 
(taking in servants, as well as companions,) than directly 
by the attempts and delusions of men. 

But it is time enough when I am old and joyless, to en- 
large upon this topic. 

As to the comparison between the two ladies, I will 
expatiate more on that subject, (for I like it,) when I have 
had them both. Which this letter of the vixen girl's, I 
hope thou wilt allow, warrants me to try for. 

I return to the consideration of a few more of its con. 
tents, to justify my vengeances so nearly now in view. 

As ix> Mrs Townsend — her manlike spirit — her two 
brothers — and the ships' crews — I say nothing but this 
to the insolent threatening — Let 'em come ! — But as to her 
^sordid menace — To repay the horrid villain^ as she calls 
me, Jor all my vilenest by broken jboiiies ! — Broken 
bones, . Belford ! — Who can bear .this porterly threaten. 
4ng ! — Broken bones, Jack ! — D — n the little vulgar ! — 
Give me a name for her — but I banish Mfurhui resent. 
menf. If I get these two girls into my power, Heaven . 
forbid that I should be a second. I'halaris, who turned his 
bull upon the artist ! — No bones of thcir^s will I break — 
They shall come off with me upon much lighter, terms 1^* 
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But these lellows are smugglers, it seemi. And am not 
I a smuggler too ? — I am — and have not the least doubt 
bat I shall have secured roy goods before Thursday^ or 
Wedaeadaj either. 

fiat did I want a plot, what a charming new one does 
thtf letter of Miss Howe strike me out ! I am almost torry^ 
that I have fixed npoaone. — For her<», how- easy would It 
be for me to assemble a crew of swabbers, and to create 
a Mrs. TowDsend (whose person, thou seest, my boiored 
knows not) to come on Tuesday, at Miss Howe's repeated 
solicitations, in order to carry my belored to a warehouse 
ef my own providing ? 

This, however, is roy triumphant hope, that at the very 
^flie that these ragamnlRns will beat Hampstead (looking 
for us) roy dear Miss Harlowe and I [so (he Fates I lma« 
fine have ordained] shall be fast asleep in each other's 
arms in town.— *Lie still, villain, till the time comes «-My 
heart, Jack ! roy heart ! — It is always thumping away on 
the remotest prospects of this nature. 

But it seems that the vilenest of ihi$ tpeciout montUr 
[meaning me. Jack !] has brought Hickman inio credit with 
her. So- 1 have done some good ! But to whom I cannot 
UXL : for this poor fellow, should I permit him to have this 
termagant, will be punished, as many times we all are, by 
the enjoyment of his own wishes — nor can she be happy, 
as I take it, with him, were he to govern himself by her 
will, and have none of his own ; since never was there a 
directing wife who knew where to stop ; power makes 
sach a one wanton — she despbes the roan she can govern. 
Like Alexander, who wept, that he had no more worlds 
to conquer, she will be looking out for new exercises for 
her power, till she grow uneasy to herself, a discredit t» 
-her k«f band, and a plague to all about her. 
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But this honest fellow, it seems, with tear$ in his eyet^ 
and with humble prostration, besought the rixen to per» 
mit him to set out in his chariot mand-f our, in order te 
give himself the glory of protecting suck an oppressed 
innocent, in the face of the whole uorld, ^Siy, he red^ 
dehed, it seems : and trembled too ! as he, read the fair 
complainants letter. — How. valiant is all this ! — ^Woraen 
love brave men ; and no wonder that his tears j hit 
trembling, and his prostration^ gave him high reputation 
with the meek Miss Howe* 

But dost think, Jack, that I in the like case (and 
equally affected with the distress) should hare acted thus^? 
Dost think, that I should not first hare rescued the ladj, 
and then, if needful, have asked excuse for it, the lady 
in my hand ? — Wouldst not thou have done thus, as well 
as I ? 

But, 'tis best as it is. Honest Hickman may now sleep 
in a whole skin. And yet that is more perhaps than he 
would have done (the lady's deliverance unattempted) had 
I come at this requested permission of his any other way 
than by a letter that it must not be known I have inter. 
cepted. 

Miss Howe thinks I may be diverted from pursuing my 
charmer, by some new.started villany. Villany is a 
word that she is extremely fond of. But I <;an tell 
her, that it is impossible I should, till the end of this viL 
lany be obtained. Difficulty is ti stimulus with such a 
spirit as mine. I thought Miss Howe knew me better. 
Were she to offer herself, person for person, in the ro- 
mancing real of her friendship, to save her friend, it 
should not do, while the dear creature is on this side the 
moon. 

She thanks Heaven, that her friend has received bcr 
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letter of the 7th. We are all glad of it. She ought to thank 
me too. But I will not at present claim her thanks. 

But when she rejoices that the letter went safe, does 
she not, in effect, call out for vengeance, and expect it !^ — 
All in good time, Miss Howe. When settest thou out 
for the hie of Wight ^ love ? 

I will close at this time with desiring thee to make a 
litt of the virulent terms with which the enclosed letter 
ahonnds : and then, if thou supposest that I have made 
such another, and have added to it all the flowers of the 
same blow, in the former letters of the samp saucy crea. 
ture, and those in that of Miss Harlowe, which she left for 
me on her elopement, thou wilt certainly think, that I 
have provocations sufficient to justify me in all that 1 shall 
do to either. 

Return the enclosed the moment thou hast p(*ruscd it. 



LETTER XXVII r. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Sunday Night — Monday Morninjj. 
1 WENT down with revenge in my hearty the contents of 
Miss Howe's letter almost engrossing me, the moment that 
Miss Harlowe and Mrs. Moore (accompanied by Miss 
Rawlins) came in : but in my countenance aU the gentle, 
the placid, the serene, that the glass could teach ; and in 
my behaviour all the polite, that such an unpolite crea- 
ture, as she has often told me I am, could put on. 

Miss Rawlins was sent for home almost as soon as she 
«am« in, to entertain an unexpected visiter ; to her great 
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regreti as well as to the disappointment of my fur-one, as- 
I coald perceiye from the looks of both : for they had 
agreed, it seems, if I went to town, as I said I intended 
to do, to take a walk up6n the Heath, at least in Mrs. 
Moore's garden ; and who knows, what might hare been 
the Issue, had the spirit of curiosity in the one met with the 
spirit of communication in the other ? 

Miss Rawlins promised to return, if possible : but sent 
to excuse herself : her yisitcr intending to stay with her 
all night, 

I rejoiced in my heart at her message ; and, after mnch 
supplication, obtained the favour of my beloved's com- 
pany for another walk in the garden, having, as I told 
her, abundance of things to say, to propose, and to be 
informed of, in order ultimately to govern myself in mj 
future steps. 

She had vouchsafed, I should have told thee, with eyes 
turned from me, and in an half^aside attitude, to sip two 
dishes of tea in my company — Dear soul! — How anger 
unpolishes the most poUte ! for I never saw Miss Harlowe 
behave so awkwardly. I imagined she knew not how to be 
awkward. 

When we were in the garden, I poured my whole soul 
into her attentive ear ; and besought her returning favour. 

She told me, that she had formed her scheme for her 
future life : that, vile as the treatment was which she had 
received from me, that was not all (he reason she had for 
rejecting my suit : but that, on the maturest deliberation, 
she was convinced that she could neither be happy with 
me, nor make me happy ; and she injoined me, for both 
our sakes, io think no more of her. 

The Captain, I told her, was rid down post, in a manner, 
to forward my wishes with her uncle. — Lady Betty and 
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Mist Montague were undoubted))' arrived in tows bj thli 
tjne. 1 would set out early id the morning to attend tliem. 
They adored her. They longed to sec her. They zcould 
see her. — They would not be denied her company into 
Oifordshire, Whither could she better go, to be free froAi 
Iter brother's insults .'—Whither, to be absolutely mada 
unipprehensiveof any body else ? — Might I have any hopea 
of her returning favour, if Miss Howe could be prevailed 
upon to intercede for me ? 

Mist Howe prezaiied upon to intercede far you ! re- 
peated she, with a scornful bridle, but a very pretty one. 
— And there she stopf. 

/ repiated the concern it would be to me to be under & 
necessity of mentioning the misunderstanding to Lady 
Betty and my cousin, as a misunderstanding still to be 
made up ; and as if i were of very Utile consequence to 
a dear creature who was of so much to me -, urging, that 
these circumstances would extremely lower me not only in 
my own opinion, but in that of my relations. 

But still she referred to Miss Howe's next letter ; and 
all the concession I could bring her to in this whole con- 
ference, was, that she would wait the arrival and visit of 
the two ladies, if they came in a day or (wo, or before 
the received the expected letter from Mbs Howe. 

Thank Heaven for this t tliought 1. And now may I 
ga to (own with hopes at my return to find thee, dearest, 
where I shall leave thee. 

Bat yet, as she may find reasons to change her mind In 
my absence, I shall not entirely trust to this. My fellow, 
therefore, who is in the house, and who, by Mrs, Bevis's 
kiod intelligence, will know every step she can take, i 
have Andrew and a horse ready, to give me immediate 
tice of her motions; and moreover, go whither she 
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be shall he one of hec retinue, though unknown to hfirself^ 
if possible. 

Thiii was all I could make of the fair inexorable. Should 
I be glad of it, or sorry for it ? — 

Clad, I believe: and yet my pride is confoundedly 
abated, to think that I had so little hold in the afiections 
cf this daughter ^f the IJarlowes. 

Don*t tell me that virtue and principle are her guides 
on this occasion ! — 'Tis pride^ a greater pride than my 
own, that governs her. Love, she has none, thou seest ; 
nor ever had ; at least not in a superior degree. Love, 
that deserves thp name, never was under the dominion of 
prudence^ or of aoy reusoning power. She cannot bear 
to be thought a xooman^ I warrant ! And if, In the last 
attempt, 1 find her not one, what will she be the worse for 
the trial ? — No one is to blame for suffering an evil he 
cannot, shun or a.void. 

, 'Were a general to be overpowered, and robbed by a 
highwayman, would he be less fit for the command of au 
army on that ac^'ount ? — If indeed the general, pretending 
great valour, and having boa«tfd that he never would be 
ii>bbed, were to make but faint resistance when he wat 
brought to the test, and to yield his purse when he was 
master of his own sword, then indeed will the highwayman 
who rohs him be thought the braver man. 

But from these last conferences am I furbished with one 
argument in defence of my favourite purpose, which I 
never yet pleaded. 

O Jack I what a difficulty must a man be allowed to 
have to conquer a predominant passion, be it what it 
will, when the gratifying of it is in his power^ however 
wrong he knows it to be to resolve io gratify it ! Reflect 
upon this ; and then wilt thou be able to account for, if 
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Kt tocxcuse, a project^] crime, which has habit to plead 
for it, in a. breast as stormj as ancontroulable ! 

This that follows is my Dew argumeDt 

Should ehe fail io the trial ; should I succeed ; aod 
ihonld she refuse to go oh wJtli ine ; ^d even resolve not 
fo mairy me (of which I can have no notion) ; and should 
)he disdun to be obliged to me for the handsome provisioa 
I sbould be proud to make for her, even to the half of my 
itlate ; yet cannot she be altogether unhappy — Is she not 
entitled to an independent fortune ? Will not Col. Mgr- 
dcD, as her trnstee, put her in possesBion of it J And did 
Asotin our forater conference point out tfaea>a^ oflifty 
Iht she always preferred to the married life — (o wit, 
' To take her good Norton for her directress and gaide, 
' ud to live apon her own estate in the manner her 
' graadfalfaer desired she should live* I' 

It is moreover to be considered lliat she cannot, ac. 
tordiag to her own notions, recover above one half of her 
[ihk, were we now to intermarry ; so moch does she 
<hink sbe has suffered by her going oiTwith me. And will 
!he not be always repining and mourning for the loss of the 
^ker half? — And if she mast live a life of such uneasiness 
>iul regret for half, may she not as well i-epine mid mourn 
for the akole ? 

Nor, let me tell thee, will her own scheme of penitence, 
in Ihb case, be half so perfect, if she do not fall, as if she 
■lEiet : for what a foolish penitent will she make, who has 
nothing to repent of! — She piques herself, thou knowest, 
aad makes it matter of reproach to me, that she went not 
oTivi[h ne by her own consent i but was tricked out of 
lierself. 

■ See Letter XXIil. of thii volnnK- 
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Nor upbraid thou me upon the meditated breach •f tows 
so repeatedly made. She will not, thou seest, permit me 
to fulfil them. And if she would^ this I hare to say, that, 
at the time I made the most solemn of them, I was fully 
determined to keep them* But what prince thinks himself 
obliged any longer to observe the articles of treaties, the 
most sacredly sworn to, thao suits with his interest or in. 
clination ; although the consequence of the infraction mast 
be, as he knows, the destruction of thousands. 

Is not this then the result of all, that Miss ClaHssa Har. 
lowe, if it be not her own fault, may be as Tirtuous after 
she has lost her honour, as it is called, as she was before ? 
She may be a more eminent example to her sex ; and if she 
yield (a little yield) in the trial, may be a completer penu 
tent. Nor can she, but by her own wilfulness, be reduced 
to low fortunes. 

And thus may her old nurse and she ; an old coach, 
man ; and a pair of old coach.horses ; and two or three 
old mald«servants, and perhaps a "oer^ old footman or 
two, (for every thing will be old and penitential about her,) 
live very comfortably together ; reading old sermons, and 
old prayer-books ; and relieving old men and 0/1/ women ; 
and giving old lessons, and old warniugs, upon new sub- 
jects, as well as old ones, to the young ladies of her 
neighbourhood ; and so pass on to a good old age, doing 
a great deal of good both by precept and example in her 
generation. 

And is a woman who can live thus prettily without coit. 
iroul ; who ever did prefer, and who »till prefers, the 
single to the married life ; and who will be enabled to 
do every thing that the plan she had formed will direct 
her to do ; to be said to be ruined, undone, and such sort 
of stuff? — I bave no patience with the pretty fools, who 
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me tkose strong word«, to describe a tran&itorj evil ; aa 
evil which a mere charch-form makes none ? 

At tins rate of romanciDg, how mdiVky flourishing ruins 
dost thov, as well as I, know ? Let us but look about us, 
and we shall see some of the Jbaiightiest and most cenm 
sorious spiriia among our acquaintance of that sex now 
passing /or chaste wives, of wJh^oi strange stories might be 
told ; and others, whose hnsbands' hearts have been made 
to ache for their gaieties, both before and after marriage ; 
and jet know not half so much of them, as some of us 
honest fellows could tell them* - 

Bat, having thus satisfied myself in relation to the worst 
that can happen to this charming creature ; and that it 
will be her own fault, if she be unhappy ; I have not at 
all reflected upon what is likely to be m^ own lot* 

This has always been my notion, though Miss Howe 
grudges as rakes the best of the sex, and says, that the 
worst is too good for us*, that the wife of a libertine 
ought to be pure, spotless, uncootaminated. To what 
purpose has such a one lived a free life, but to know the 
world, and to make his advantages of it ! — ^And^ to be 
vertf serious, it would be a misfortune to the public for 
two persons, heads of a family, to be both bad ; since, 
between two such, a race of varlets might be propagated 
(Lovelaces and Belfords, if thou wilt) who might do great 
mischief in the world* 

Thou seest at bottom that I am not an abandoned 
fellow ; and that there is a mixture of gravity in me. 
This, as I grow older, may increase ; and when my active 
capacity begiift'to abate, I may sit down with the preacher, 
and resolve all my past life into vanity and vexation of spirit. 



* 3ae Letter V. of tiiLs volume. 
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This is certain^ that I shall never find a woman so welt 
suited to my taste as Miss Clarissa Harlowe. I only 
wish that I may have snch a lady as her to comfort and 
adorn my setting sun. I hare often thought it very un. 
happy for us both, that so excellent a creature sprang up 
i. little too late for my setting out^ and a little too early 
in my progress^ before I can think of returning. And 
yet, as I hare picked up the sweet traveller in my way, I 
cannot help wishing that she would bear me company in 
the rest of my journey, although she were stepping out 
of her own path to oblige me. And then, perhaps, we 
could put up in the evening at the same inn; and be Tery 
iiappy in each other's conversation ; recounting the difti. 
culties and dangers we had passed in our way to it. 

I imagine that thou wilt be apt to suspect that some 
passages in this letter were written in town. Why, Jack, 
I cannot but say that the Westminster air is a little 
grosser than that at Hampstead ; and the conversation of 
Mrs. Sinclair and the nymphs less innocent than Mrs. 
Moore'^s and Miss Rawlins's. And I think in my heart 
that I can say and write those things at one place which 
I cannot at the other, nor indeed any where else. 

I came to town about seven this morning —all necessary 
directions and precautions remembered to be given. 

I besought the favour of an audience before I set out. 
I was desirous to see which of her lovely faces she was 
pleased to put on, after another night Jiad passed. But 
she was resolved, I found, to leave our quarrel open. She 
would not give me an opportunity so much as to entreat 
her again to close it, before the arrival of Lady Betty 
and my cousin. 

I had notice from my proctor, by a few lines bronght 
by a man and horse, just before I set out, that all diffi. 
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tnltiei liad beeB for two daji past snmonnted ; and thftt I 
might have tlie licease for fetcbiog. 

I lent np the letter to my beloved, by Hrs, Bevia, with 
ft repeated request for admittance to her presence npon it; 
hot DMther did this stand me in stead. I nippow sbe 
thoBght it wonid be allowing of the conseqoeocei that 
were lutnraDy to be expected to follow the obtaining of 
thit instmment, if she had conaented to see me on the con* 
tenti of tbb letter, havipg refused me that hononc before 
I sent it up to ber.^— No surprising her.— No advantag* 
to be taken of her inattentioo to the nicest circnmstances. 

And DDw, Belford, I set ont npon business. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Hit. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BElLFORD, ESQ. 

Monday, Jane il. 
DiniT erer see a license, Jack ? 
< Edmund^ by divine permission. Lord Bitkop of 

* London, to our welt-bel»ved in Ckntl, Robert Lote. 

* /aw, [your serrant, my good Lord! What have I done to 
' merit so mnch goodness, who never saw yonr Lordship 
'in my life?] of the pariih of St. Martirt'i in ike Fieldt, 
' bachelor, and Claritia Harloae, of the same parish, 
' tpiniter, sendethgreeting.—WHEREAS ye are, as it 
< alteged, determined to enter into the holy slate of l^'^'-'- 
' moKg [this is only alleged, thon obserrest] by . 

' tie consent of, tfc. S(c. ^c. and are very deiiroi 

* tttining your marriage to be solemnized in Ihi 

* Ike chnrch : We are iniUiiig that suck your h 
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iires [honest desires, Jack !} may mare speedily hate 
their due effect : and therefore^ that ye may be able is 
procure ruck Marriage to be freely and lawfully solem^ 
nited in thepariih church of St. Martin'' $ in the Fields^ 
or St. Oilei'8 in the Fields^ in the county of Middietexj 
by the Rector J Vicar ^ or Curate thereof^ at any time of 
the year J [at An y time of the year, Jack !] vAtkoat pubm 
Ucation of bant : Provided^ that by reason of anypre^ 
contract^ [I rerilf think that I hAve had three or four 
pre-contracts in my time ; tot the good girls Imto not 
claimed vpon them of a long wMIe^] comanguinii^^ 
affinity^ or any other lauful cause uhatsoeterj there be 
no lawful impediment in this behalf; and that there be 
not at this time any action^ smtj plaint^ quarrel^ or 
demand^ moved or depending before any Judge eecleei^ 
astical or temporal^ for or concerning any marriage 
contracted by or with either of you ; and that the said 
marriage be openly solemnized in the church above* 
mentioned^ between the hours of eight and twelve in 
the forenoon ; and without prejudice to the minister of 
the place where the said woman is a parishioner : fVe 
do hereby f for good causes, [it cost me— let me see, 
Jack — ^what did it cost me ?] give and grant our Lim 
eenee, as well to you the parties contracting^ as to the 
Rector f Vicar ^ or Curate of the said churchy where the 
said marriage is intended to be solemnized, to solemnise 
the same, in manner and form above specified, aeeording 
to the rites and ceremonies prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer in that behalf published by authority 
of Parliament. Provided always^ thai if hereafter 
any fraud shall appear to have been commsttedj at the 
time of granting this License, either by false sugges* 
lions, or concealment of the truths [now tUii, Belford^ 
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is a little hard upon us ; for I caaaot say tiuit every 
ODe of oar saggestioiis is literally trae : — so, ia good 
conscience, I ought not to marry under this License ;] 
the Ucem9c shali be void to all intents and purposes^ as 
if the same had n ot been granted. Aad m thai case w€ 
do inhibit ail mimisters wkatsoever^ if any thing of the 
premises shall come to their knowledge, from proceeding 
to the celebration of the said Marriage, without Jirsi 
consulting Us^ or our Vicar- general, GiTen,' &c« 
Then follow the register's name, and a large pendent 
seal, with these words round it — seai. ov the vigar.ge« 

XERAI. AVD OVFieiAI. PRINCIPAL OF THE DIOCESE Of 

London. 

A good whimsical instrument, take it altogether ! But 
what, thinkest thou, are the arms io this matrimonial 
harbinger ? — Why, in the first place, two crossed swords / 
to show that marriage is a state of oSence as well as de. 
fence ; three lions ; to denote that those who enter into 
the state ought to haye a triple proportion of courage. 
And [^couldst thou hare imagined that these priestly fel« 
lows, in so sqlemn a case, would cut their jokes upon 
poor sonis who came to have their honest desires put in 
a way to be gratified;] there are three crooked hornsy 
imartly top«knotted with ribands ; which being the ladies'' 
vear, seem to indicate th9.t they may very probably agdorn, 
as well as bestow, the bulKs feather. 

To describe it according to heraldry art, if I am not 
mistaken — gules, two swords, saltire.wise, or ; secopd 
coat, a chevron sable between three bugle- horns, OR 
\so it ought to be"] : on a chief of the second, three 
lions rampant of the first — but the devil take them for 
their hieroglyphics, should I say, if I were determined 
^a good earnest to marry I 
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' And determined to marry I would be, were it not fof 
this consideration, that once married, and I am married 
for life. 

That's the plague of it ! — Could « man do as the bird's 
do, change eierj Valentine's day, [a natural appoint, 
ment ! for birds have not the sense, forsooth, to fetter 
ihemseiTes, as we wiseacre men take great and solemn 
pains to do,] there would be nothing at all in it. And 
what a glorious time would the lawytrs have, on the one 
hand, with their noverini universVs^ and suits com. 
menceable on restitution of goods and chattels ; and the 
parsons^ on the other, with their indulgencies [renew* 
able annually, as other licenses] to the honest desires of 
their clients ? 

Then, were a stated mulct, according to rank or for. 
tune, to be paid on e^ery change, towards the exigencies 
of the state [but none on renewals with the old livesj for 
the sake of encouraging constancy, especially among the 
minores'] the change would be made sufficiently difficult, 
and the whole public would be the better for it ; while 
those children, which the parents could nqt agree about 
maintaining, might be considereijl as the children of the 
public, and (ft'oyided for like the children of the antient 
Spartans ; who were (as ours would in this case be) a na« 
tion of heroes. How, Jack, 'could I haT^ improved 
upon Lycurgus's institutions had I been a lawgiver ! 
' Did I nerer show thee a scheme which. I drew up on 
juch a notion us this ? — In which I demonstrated the con* 
venieniceSy and obviated the inconvenieticies, of changing 
the present mode to this ? I bclieye I never did. 

I remember I proved to a demonstration, that such a 
change would be a mean of annihilating, absolutely an. 
alhilating, four or five very atrocious and capital sios,— 
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Rapes J Tolgarly so called; adultery, and fornication; 
nor would polygamy be panted after. Frequently would 
it preTent murders and duelling ; hardly any such thing 
as jealousy (the cause of shocking iriolences) would bo 
heard of : and hypocrisy between man and wife be ba- 
nished the bosoms of each. Nor, probably, would the 
reproach of barrenness rest, as now it too often does, 
where it is least deserved. — Nor would there possibly be 
such a person as a barren woman. 

Moreover, what a multitude of domestic quarrels would 
be avoided, were such a scheme carried into execution ? 
Since both sexes would bear with each other, in the view 
that they could help themselves in a few months. 

And then what a charming subject for conversation 
would be the gallant and generous last partings between 
man and wife! £ach, perhaps, a new mate in eye, and re. 
joicing secretly in the manumission, could afford to be 
complaisantly sorrowful in appearance. < He presented 
^ her with this jewel, it will be said by the reporter, for 
' example sake: she him with that.' How he wept! How 
^ she sobb'd ! How they looked after one another!' 
Yet, that's the jest of it^ neither of them wishing to 
stand another twelvemonth's trial. 

And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, misbehave in a 
jirst marriage, whether from noviceship^ having expected 
to (nd more in the matter than can be found ; or from pefm 
terseness on her part, or posiliveness on his^ each being 
mistaken in the other [a mighty difference, Jack, in the 
tame person, an inmate or a visit€r'\ ; wliat a fine oppor- 
tunity will each have, by this scheme, of recovering a lost 
character, and of setting all right in the next adventure ? 

And, O Jack ! with what joy, with what rapture, would 
th# changelings (or changeables^ if thou like that word 
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better) nmnber the weeks, the days, the boors, as the aa« 
ooal obligatioo approached to its desirable period ! 

As for the spleen or Tapoars, no such nialadj would be 
known or heard of. The physical tribe would, indeed, 
be the sufferers, and the only sufferers ; since fresh health 
and fresh spirits, the consequences of sweet blood and 
sweet humpurs (the mind and body continually pleased 
with each other) would perpetually flow in ; and the joys 
of expectation J the highest of all our joys, would invigo- 
rate and keep all alive. 

But, that DO body of men might suffer, ihe ph^siciansy 
I thought, might turn panons^ as there would be a great 
demand for parsons. Besides, as they would be paHa* 
kers in the general benefit, they must be sorry fellowa in* 
deed if they preferred themselves to the public. 

Every one would be married a dozen times at least. 
Both men and women would be careful of their characters 
and polite in their behaviour, as well as delicate in their 
persons^ and elegant in their dreis, [a great matter each 
of these, let me tell thee, to keep passion alive,] either to 
induce a renewal with the old love^ or to recommend 
themselves to a new. While the newspapers would be 
crowded with paragraphs ; all the world their readers, as 
ail the world would be concerned to see voho and who^s 
together — 

^ Yesterday, for instance, entered into the holy state 
* of matrimony,' [we should all speak reverently of 
matrimony then,] ^ the Right Honourable Robert Earl 
^ Jjovelace? [I shall be an £arl by that time,] ^ with her 
^ Grace the Dutchess Dowager of Fifty.manors ; his 
^ Lordship^s one^and^thirtieth wife.' — I shall then be 
contented, perhaps, to take up, as it is called, with a 
But she must not have had more than one has« 
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band neither. Thou knowest that I am nice in these 
particulars. 

I know, Jack, ths|t thou for thy part, wilt approTe of 
ray scheme. 

As Lord M. and I, between us, haTO three or four bo. 
rooghs at comipand, I think I will get into parliament, in 
order to bring in a bill for this good purpose. 

Neither will the house of parliament, nor the houses 
of conrocation^ have reason to object it. And all the 
courts, whedier spiritual or sensual^ ciml or uncivil^ 
will find their account in it when passed into a law. 

By my soul, Jack, I should be appiehensire of a gene, 
ral insurrection, and that incited by the women, were such 
a bill to be thrown out.*— For here is the excellency of the 
scheme: the women will haTe equal reason with the men 
to be pleased with it. 

Dost think, that old prerogative Harlowe^ for exam, 
pie, must not, if such a law were in being, have palled in 
his horns ?— So excellent a wife as he has, would ^ never 
else have renewed with such a gloomy tyrant : who, as 
well as all other married tyrants, must have been apop 
good behaviour from year to year. 

A termagant wife, if such a law were to pass, would be 
a phoenix. 

The churches would be the only market-places for the 
fair sex ; and domestic excellence the capital recommen. 
daiion . 

Nor would there be an old maid in Great Britain, and 
all its territories. For \i hat an odd soul must she be who 
could not have her twelvemonth^ s trial? 

In short, a total alteration for the better, in the morals 
and way of life in both sexes, roust, in a very few years, 
be the consequence of such a salutary law. 
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Who would hare expected such a one from me ! I 
wish the devil owe me not a spite for it. 

Then would not the distinction be rerj prettj, Jack ? 
as in flowers ; — 3ach a gentleman, or such a ladj, is an 
AnnvAz — ^snch a one a perennial. 

One difficnlty, however, as I remember, occurred tome, 
upon the probability that a wife might be enceinte^ as the 
lawyers call it. But thus I obriated it — 

That no man should be allowed to marry another wo« 
man without his then wife's consent, till she were brought, 
to-bed, and he had defrayed all incident charges ; and till 
it was agreed upon between them whether the child 
should be hii^ her*s, or the publicU, The women in this 
casi^ to have what I call the coercive option ; for I would 
not hate ft in the man's power to be a dog neither. 

And, indeed, I gare the turn of the scale in e^erj part 
of my scheme in the women's faTOur : for dearly do I lore 
the sweet rogues. 

How infinitely more preferable this my scheme io the 
polygamy one of the old patriarchs ; who had wives and 
concubines without number f^-^I believe David and Soto, 
mon had their hundreds at a time* Had they not, Jack? 

Let me add, that annual parliament $, and annual mar» 
riagety are the projects next my heart. How conld I 
expatiate upon the benefits that would arise from both ! 
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LETTER XXX. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Well, but now my plots thicken ; and my employment 
of writing to thee on this subject will spon come to a con. 
clnsion. For now, having got the license ; and Mrs. 
Townsend with her tars, being to come to Hampsiead fiext 
Wednesday or Thursday ; and another letter possibly, or 
message from Miss Howe, to inquire how Miss Harlowte. 
does, upon the rustic* s report of her ill health, and to ex. 
press her wonder that she has not heard from her in an. 
swer to her's on her escape ; I must soon blow up the 
lady, or be blown up myself. And so I am preparing,' 
with Lady Betty and my cousin Montague, to wait upon 
my beloved with a coach.and-four, or a sett; for Lady 
Betty will not stir out with a pair for the world ; though 
but for two or three miles. And this b a well-knowu 
part of her character. 

But as to the arms and crest upon the coach and trap, 
pings ? 

Dost thou not know that a Blunt's must supply her, 
while her own is new lining and repairing ? An opportu. 
nity she is willing to take now she is in town. Nothing of 
this kind can be done to her mind in the country. Liveries 
nearly Lady Betty^s. 

Thou hast seen Lady Betty Lawrance several times — 
hast thou not, Bel ford ? 

No, never in my life. 

But thou hast— and lain with her too; or fame does 
thee more credit than thou deservest — Why, Jack, know. 
est thou not La4y Betty's other name t 
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Other name ! — Has she tvro ? 

She has. And what thinkest thou of Lady Bab« Wallia ? 

O the deWl ! 

Now thou hast it. Lady Barbara thou knowest, lifted 
up in circumstances, and by pride, never appears or pro. 
duces herself, but on occasions special — to pass to men of 
quality or price, for a duchess, or countess, at least. She 
has always been admired for a grandeur in her air, that 
few women of quality can come up to ; and never was 
sinpposed to be other than what she passed for ; though 
often and often a paramour for lords. 

And who, thinkest thou, is my cousin Montague ? 

Nay, how should 1 know ? 

How indeed ! Why, my little Johanetta Golding, a 
lively, yet modest. looking girl, is my cousin, Montague. 

There, Belford, is an aunt!— There's a cousin! — Both 
have wit at will. Both are accustomed to ape quality. — 
Both are genteeHy descended. Mistresses of themselves, 
and well educated — yet past pity. — True Spartmn damea ; 
ashamed of nothing but detection — always, therefore, upon 
their guard against that. And in their own conceit, when 
assuming top parts, the very quality they ape. 

And how dost think I dress them out ? — Pll tell thee. 

Lady Betty in a rich gold tissue, adorned with jewels 
of high price. 

My cousin Montague in a pale pink, standing on end 
with silver flowers of her own working. Charlotte as wdl 
as my beloved is admirable at her needle. Not quite so 
richly jeweird out as Lady Betty ; but ear.rings and soli. 
taire very valuable, and infinitely becoming. 

Johanetta, thou knowest, has a good complexion, a fine 
neck, and ears remarkably fine — so has Charlotte. She 
is nearly of Charlotte's stature too. 
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r.AC«s both, ike richest tint caold be procnrad. 

Tbou canat not iioagiDe what & sum the loan of the 
jeirels cost me, thongh but for three days. 

This sweet girl will half rain me. But seest thou not, 
by this time, that her reign is short ! — It must be so. And 
Mn. Siaclatr has already prepared erery thing for hor re- 
ception once more. 



Hebe come the ladies — alteoded by Susan Morrison, a 
l«iiant-farmer'8 daughter, as Lady Belly's woman ; with 
her hands before her, and thorongfaly instructed. 

How drest advantages women I— especially those who 
hsTe naturally a genteel air and torn, and hare had eds. 

Hadst thou seen how they paraded it — Cousin, and 
Coosia, utd Nephew, at every word ; Lady Betty bridling 
and looking haughtily.eonde*eending. — Charlotte ga- 
ianfing lier fan, and swimming over the door without 
toacbing it. 

Uow I long to see my niece-elect ! cries one — for tJiey 
are told that we are not married ; and are pleased that I 
have not put the slight upon then diat they had ^pre. 
bended from me. 

How I long to see my dear cousin that is to be, the 

Vonr La'sbip, and your La'ship, and an awkward oonr. 
tesy at erery address — prim Susan Morrison. 

Top your parts, ye « ilUins ! — Yon know how nicely 
I distlnguisb. There will be no passion in thU case to 
blind the jndgraent, uid to help on meditated delusion, 
when you engage with titled sinners. My charmer -i 
cool and as dJatingaishing, tboagh not quite so learnei 
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her own sex, as I am. Your commonl/^assiined dignity 
won't do for me now. Airs of superiority, as if born to 
rank. — Bat no overdo !^— Doubting nothing. Let not 
your faces arraign your hearts. 

Easy and unaffected ! — Your yery dresses will give you 
pride enough. 

A little graver^ Lady Betty. — More significance, less 
bridling in your dignity. 

That's the air ! Charmingly hit— Again You have 

it. 

Deril take you ! — Less arrogance. You are got into 
airs o{ young quality. Be less sensible of your new con. 
dition. People born to dignity command respect without 
needing to require it. 

Now for your part, Cousin Charlotte ! — 

Pretty well. But a little too frolicky that air. — Yet have 
I prepared my beloved to expect in you both great TiTacity 
and quaUty.freedora. 

Curse those eyes ! — Those glancings will nerer do. A 
down-cast bashful turn, if you can command it. Look 
upon me. Suppose me now to be my beloved. 

DeTil take that leer. Too iignificantly arch ! — Once I 
knew you the girl I would now have you to be. 

Sprightly, but not confident, cousin Charlotte ! — Be sure 
forget not to look down, or aside, when looked at. When 
eyes meet eyes, be your's the retreating ones. Your face 
will bear examination. 

O Lord ! Lord ! that so young a creature can so soon 
forget the innocent appearance she first charmed by ; and 
which I thought born with you all ! — Five years to min 
what twenty had been building up ! How natural the latter 
lesson ! How difficult to regain the former ! 
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A stranger, ai I hope to be stTed, to the prtncipel arts 
of your sex! — Once more, what a devil has your heart to 
do in your eyes ? 

HaTe I not told you, that my beloyed is a great observer 
of the eyes ? She once quoted upon me a teitt*, which 
showed me how she came by her knowledge-^Dorcas's 
were found guilty of treason the irst moment she saw her. 

Once more, suppose me to be my charmer.-^Now you 
are to encounter my examining eye, and my doubting 
heart — 

That's my dear ! 

Study that air in the pier-glass ! — 

Charmingly 1 — ^Perfectly right ! 

Your honours, now, devils ! — 

Pretty well. Cousin Charlotte, for a young country lady ! 
Till form yields to familiarity, you matf courtsey low. 
Tou must not be supposed to have forgot your boarding, 
school airs. 

But too low, too low Lady Betty ^ for your years and 
your quality. The common fault of your sex will be your' 
danger: aiming to be young too long I — The devil's in you 
aU, when you judge of yourselves by your wishes, and 
by your vanity ! Fifty, in ^hat case, is never more than 
fifteen. 

Graceful ease, conscious dignity, like that of my charmer, 
Oh! how hard to hit! 

Both together now — 

Charming !— That's the air, Lady Betty !— That's the 
cue. Cousin Charlotte, suited to the character of each ! 



* Eccles. xxvi. The whoredom of a woman may be hnmon in her 
liaughty looks and eye-lids. Watch over an impudent eye, and monrW 
«ot if it trespass againai thee. 
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•— But, once more, be rare to hftre a guard «pon jdar 
•yes. 

Nererfear, Nephew!-^ 

Neyer fear, Consin. 

A dram of Barbadoes each— 

And now we are gone — 



LETTER xxxr; 



MR. LOTELACE| TO JOHN BELFO&D, ESQ, 

At MfB. SincIaif'Sy Monday Aftemooo. 
All's right, as heart can wish ! — In spite of all otjection 
—in spite of a reluctance next to faintings*- in spite of all 
foresight, yigilance, suspicion — once more is the charmer 
of toy soul in her old lodgings I 

Now throbs away eyery pulse ! Now thump, thmnpy 
thumps my bounding heart for something ! 

But I have not time for the particulars of our manage* 
ment. 

My belored is now directing some of her dotiies to be 
packed up-^neyer more to enter this house ! Nor eyer 
more will she, J dare say, when once again out of it ! 

Yet not so much as a condition of forgiyeness ! — ^The 
H^rlowe-spirited fair-one will not deserve my mercy ! — 
She will wait for Miss Howe's next letter ; and then, if 
she find a difficulty in Her new sektwiesj £Thank her for 
nothing,]— will— will what? Why even then wiU take 
time to consider, whether I am to be forgiyen, or for eyer 
rejected; An indifference that reylyes in my heart the re. 
membrance of a thousand of the like nature* — And yet 
Lady Betty and Miss Montague, [a man would be tempts 
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«tf to think^ Jacky that they wish her to provoke my 
vengeance f\ declare, that I ought to be satisfied with such 
a proud saspensioa ? 

Tbej are entirely attached to her. Whatever she says, 
f>, must bej gospel ! They are guarantees for her return 
to Hampstead this night. They are to go back with her. 
A supper bespoken by Lady Betty at Mrs. Moore's. All 
the vacant apartments there, by my permission, (for I had 
engaged them for a*month certain, ) to be filled with them 
and their attendants, for a week at least, or till they can 
prerail upon the dear peryerse, as they hope they shall, to 
restore me to her favour, and to accompany Lady Betty to 
Oifordshlre. 

The dear creature has thus far condescended — that she 
will write to Miss Howe and acquaint her with the present 
situation of things. 

If she write, I shall see what she writes. But I believe 
she will have other employment soon. 

Lady Betty is sure, she tells her, that she shall prevail 
upon her to forgive roe ; though she dares say, that I de*. 
serve not forgiveness. Lady Betty is too delicate to inquire 
strictly into the nature of my offence. But it must be an 
oflence against herself ^ against Miss Montague^ against 
the virtuous of the tchole sex^ or it could not be so highly 
resented. Yet she will not leave her till she forgive me^ 
and till she see our nuptials privately celebrated. Mean 
time, as she approves of her uncle*s expedient^ she will 
address her as already my wife before strangers. 

Stedman, her solicitor, may attend her for orders in 
relation to her chancery affair, at Hampstead. Not one 
hour they can be favoured with, will they lose from the 
company and conversation of so dear, so charming a new 

relation. 
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Hard then if she had not obliged them with her company 
in their coachoind.four, to and from their cousin Jjeeson's, 
who longed, (as thej themseWes had done,) to see a lady 
fo justly celebrated* 

* Hbif will Lord M. be raptured when he sees her, and 
^ can salute her as his niece ! 

^ How will Lady Sarah bless herself!— ^he will now 
^ think her loss of the dear daughter she mourns for hap. 

* pily supplied !• 

Miss Montague dwells upon erery word that falls from 
her lips. She perfectly adores her new cousin — ^ For 

* her cousin she must be. And her cousin will she call 

* her ! She answers for equal admiration in her sister 

< Patty. 

^ Ay, cry I, (whispering loud enough for her to hear,) 
^ how will my cousin Patty's doye's eyes glisten and run 

* oyer, on the very first interview ! — So gracious, so noble, 
^ so unaffected a dear creature !' 

* What a happy family,' chorus we all, * will our's 
«be!* 

These and ^uch like congratulatory admirations every 
hour repeated. Her modesty jiurt by -the ecstatic praises : 
— -^ Her graces are too natural to herself for her to be 
' proud of them : but she must be content to be punished 
' for excellencies that cast a shade upon the most excel. 

< lent !' 

In short, we are here, as at Hampstead, all joy and rap. 
ture — all of us except my beloved ; in whose sweet face, 
|[her almost fainting reluctance to re-enter these doors not 
overcome,] reigns a kind of anxious serenity ! — But how 
will even that be changed in a few hours! 

Methinks I begin to pity^he half.apprehensive beauty! 
— But avaunt, thou unseasonably-intrudlng pity ! Thou 
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hut more than oice already well nigh undone me ! And^ 
adieuy reflection ! Begone, consideration ! and commisera- 
tion ! I dismiss ye all, for at least a week to come ! — Bo 
remembered her broken word ! Her flight, when my fond 
soul was meditating mercy to her ! — Be remembered her 
treatment of me in her letter on her escape to Hampstead ! 
Her Hampstead virulence ! What is it she ought not to 
expect from an unchained Beelzebub, and a plotting 
Tiflain ? 

Be her preference of the single life to me also remembered! 
—That she despises me ! — That she eren refuses to be my 
WIFE ! — A proud Lovelace to be denied a wife ! — To be 
more proudly rejected by a daughter of the Harlowes /-*- 
The ladies of my own family, [she thinks them the ladies 
of my family,] supplicating in yain for her returning fa« 
roar to their despised kinsman, and taking laws from her 
BtiU prouder punctilio ! 

Be the execrations of her Tixen friend likewise remem. 
bered, poured out upon me from her representations, and 
thereby made her own execrations ! 

Be remembered still more particularly the Townsend 
plot, set on foot between them, and now, in a day or two, 
ready to break out; and the« sordid threatening thrown 
oat against me by that little fury ! 

Is not this the crisis for which I have been long waiting ? 
Shall Tomlinson, shall these women be engaged ; shall so 
many engines be set a work, at an immense expense, with 
ij^aite contrivance ; and all to no purpose ? 

Is not this the hour of her trial — and in her^ of the 
^ial of the virtue of her whole sex, so long premeditated, 
io long threatened ? — Whether her frost be frost indeed ? 
Whether her virtue be principle ? Whether, if once subm 
^^idy she will not be always subdued f And will she not 
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want the crown of her glory, the proof of her till now 
all.snrpassing excellence, if I stop short of the ultimate 
trial ? 

Now is the end of purposes long over- awed, often sns^ 
pended, at hand. And need I go throw the sins of her 
cursed family into the too- weighty scale ? 

{^Abhorred be force l^-- be the thoughts offeree! — 
There's no triumph over the will in force /] This I know 
I have said*. But would I not have avoided it, if I could? 
Have not I tried every other method ? And have I any 
other resource left me ? Can she resent the last outrage 
more than she has resented a fainter fffort? — And if her 
resentments run ever so high, cannot I repair by matrix 
mony? — She will not refuse me, I know, Jack: the 
haughty beauty will not refuse me, when her pride of being 
corporally inviolate is brought down ; when she can tell 
no tales, but when, (be her resistance what it will,) even 
her own sex will suspect a yielding in resistance; and 
when that modesty, which may fill her bosom with resent, 
ment, will lock up her speech. 

But how know I, that I have not made my own diffi. 
culties ? Is she not a woman ! What redress lies for a per- 
petrated evil ? Must she not livef Her piety will secure 
her life. — And will not time be my friend! What, in a 
word, will be her behaviour afterwards ? — She cannot fly 
me ! — She must forgive me — and as I have often said, once 
forgiven^ will be for ever forgiven. 

Why then should this enervating pity unsterf my foolish 
heart ? 

It siiall not. All these things will I remember; and 
think of nothing else, in order to keep up a resolntion, 
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wbich the women about me will hare it I shall be still uiu 
able to hold. 

I'll teach the dear, channiog creatare to emulate me Id 
contrivance; I'lltemch her to weave webs aad plots against 
her conqaeroT ! I'll show her, that in her smuggling schemes 
she is but a spider compared to me, and that she has all 
tUs time been spluning oa\f a cobtreb ! 



What shall we do now ! we are immersed in the depth 
of grief and apprehension ! How ill do women bear disap- 
pointment !— Set upon going to Hampstead, and upon 
^tting for ever a boose she re-entered with infinite reluc- 
tance; what'things she intended to take with her ready 
packed up, herself on tiptoe to be gone, and I prepared to 
attend her thither; she begins to be afraid that she shall 
not go this night ; and in grief and despair has flung her- 
self into her old apartment ; locked herself in ; and 
through the key.hole Dorcas sees her on her knees, pray- 
ing, I SDppose, for a safe delireraace. 

And from what ! and wherefore these agonizing apw 
prehensions ? 

Why, here, this nakind Lady Betty, with the dear crea- 
ture's knowledge, though to her concern, and this mad- 
headed cousin Montague without it, while she was employ, 
ed in directing her package, have hurried awuy in the 
coach to their own lodgings, [only, indeed, to put up some 
i^ht.clothes, and so forth, in order to attend their sweet 
cousin to Hampstead ;] and, no less to my s 
ber's, are not yet returned. 

I have sent to know the meaning of it. 

In a great bnrry of spirits, she Would have b 
IBjKlf. Hardly any pacifying tier I The girl. 
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her ! is wild with tier owa idle apprdieiisioni ! What is 
she afraid of ? 

I carte them both for their delaj. My tardy Tillain, 
how he stays ! Detil fetch them t let them send tiieir 
coach, and we'll go without them. In her hearing I bid 
the fellow tell them so. Perhaps he stays to bring the 
£oach^ if any thing happens to hinder the ladies from at- 
tending my beloved this night. 



Detil take them, again say I ! They promised too they 
would not stay, because it was but two nights aj^o that a 
chariot was robbed at the foot of Hampstead.hill, iHiich 
alarmed my fair-one when told of it ! 

Oh ! here*s Lady Betty's senrant, with a billet* 

TO nOBEUT LOTELAGE, ESQ. 

Blonday Nigfar. 

JhiXCUSE us, dear Nephew, I beseech you, to my dearest 
kitiswoman. One night cannot break squares : for here 
Miss Montague has been taken riolently ill with three 
ftdttting fits, one after another. The hurry of her joy, I 
believe, to find your dear lady so much surpass all expec- 
tations, [nerer did fiimily loTe, you know, reign so strong 
as among us,] and the too eager desire she had to attend 
her, hare occasioned it ! For she has but weak spirits, 
poor girl ! well as she looks. 

If sbe be better, we will certainly go with yon to-mor. 
row morning, after we have break£s8ted with her^ at your 
lodgings. But whether she be, or not, I will do myself 
the pleasure to attend your lady to Hampstead; and will 
he with you for that purpose about nine in tlie morainf . 
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WiA due conpliBMnto tu your most worthiljr betov«d. 
Inn 

Yonr'i affectionately, 

EUZAB. LAWRANCE. 



Faith and troth, Jack, I know not what tu do with my* 
•elf; for here, jnit now having sent ia the above note by 
Dorcas, ont came my beloTcd with it in her hand, id a 
&of phrengyl — troe, by my aouH 

Site bad indeed complained of ker head all the evening. 

Dorcas ran to me, out of breath, to tell mo, that ber 
lady was cotning in some strange way ; but she followed 
her so quick, that the frighted wench had not time (o saj' in 
what way. 

It seems, when she read the billet — Now indeed, said 
she, am I a lost creature ! O the poor Clarissa Harlowel 

She tore off her head-clothes ; inquired where I wal ; 
and in she came, her shiniag tresses flowing obout her 
neck; her ruffles tor^, and hanging in totters about her 
snowy hands, with her arms spread out — her eyes wildly 
tamed, as if starling from their orbits — down sunk she at 
my feet, as soon as she approached me ; her charming bo- 
som heSTiog to her uplifted face ; and clasping her arm^ 
about my knees, Dear Lovelace, said she, if ever— if ever 
— if ever — and, unable to speak another word, quitting her 
clasping hold — dawn — prostrate on the floor sunk she, 
neither in a fit nor out of ooe. 

I was quite astonbhed. — Ail my purposes suspended for 
a few moments, 1 knew neither what to say, nor what to 
do. Bat, recollecting myself, am I again, thf. 
« way to be overcome, and made a fool of! — I 
•ede, I am gone for erer. 
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I raised her ; but down the snnk^ as if qidie disjoioted 
—her limbs failing her — ^jet not in a fit neither.. I never 
heard of or saw such a dear nnaccoootable ; almost life, 
less, and speechless too for a few moments ; what mnst 
her apprehensions be at that moment ? — And for what ? 
—An high.notioned dear sool ! — Pretty ignorance !^- 
Ifaooght I. 

Never baring met with so sincere, so nnqnestionable a 
repugnance, 1 was staggered — I was confounded — jet bow 
should I know that it would be so till I tried ? — And how, 
having proceeded thus far, could I stop, were I not io 
have had the women to goad me on, and to make light of 
circumstances, which they pretended to be better judges 
of than I ? 

I lifted her, however, Into a chair, and in words of dif. 
ordered passion, told her, all her fears were needless — 
wondered at them— begged of her to be pacified — besonght 
her reliance on mj faith and honour — and revowed all my 
old vows, and poured forth new ones. 

At la&t, with an heart-breaking sob, I see, I see, Mr. 
Lovelace, in broken sentences she spoke — I see, I see- 
that at last — at last — I am ruined ! — Ruined, if your pity 
—let me Implore your pity ! — and down on her bosom, 
like a ha1f.brokcn.f talked lily top-heavy with the crver. 
charging dews of the morning, sunk her head, with a sigh 
that went to my heart. 

All I could think of to re.assure her, when a little re. 
eofered, I said. 

IVhy did I not send for their coach, as I had intimaled ? 
It might return in the morning for the ladies. 

1 bad actually done so, I told her, on seeing her strange 
nneasiness* But it was then go *^e to fetch a doctor for 
Bliss Montague, lest his chariot should not be 90 ready* 
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Ah ! LoreUce ! s^ stie, with a doubling Uce ; mngnbh 
In her imploring eye. 

Lady Betty vonld think It Tery strange, I told her, if 
■he were to know it was so disagreeable to her to stay 
one night for her company in the house where she had 
puled to manj/. 

She called me names npon this — she had called me namea 
before. — I was patient. 

Let her go to Lady Getty's lodgings then ; directlt/ go ; 
, if the perBon I called Lady Betty was really Lady Betty. 

If, my dear ! Good Hearen 1 What a villain does that 
t? show yon believe me to fae ! 

I cannot help it — I beseech you once more, let me go to 
Mrs. Leeson's, [f thai if ought not to be said. 

Then a^sumiiig a more resolute spirit — I will go ! I wilt 
inqaire my way ! — I will go by myself 1 — and would have 
nnhed by me. 

I folded my arms aboutlier to detain her ; pleading the 
bad way I heard poor Charlotte was in ; and whut a far- 
ther coDcern her impatience, if she went, would give to 
poor Charlotte. 

She woolil believe nothing I said, unless I would instant. 
)y order a'cdach, (since she was not to hare Lady Betty's, 
nor was permitted to go Mrs. Leeson's,) and let her go in 
it to Hampstead, late as it was, and all alone, so much the 
better ; for in the house of people of whom Lady Betty, 
npon inquiry, had heard a bad cliaracler, {Dropl fool- 
Uhli) this, by tay pralfng nem relation, in order to do 
credit to herself, by depreciating olken,'] every thing, 
and every face, looking with so much meaning vileness,' as 
well as my omn, (^Ihou art still too lemible, the 
my charmer i"^ she was resolved not to stay 3noth( 
Dreading what might happen as to her intellc< 
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being rery apprehensire that she might possibly go throiig& 
a great deal before morniDg, (though more violent she 
could not well be with the worst she dreaded,) I humoured 
her, and ordered Will, to endeaTOur to get a coach di. 
ycctly, to carry us to Hampstead; I cared not at what 
price. 

Robbers, with whom I would have terrified her, she 
feared not — / was all her fear, I found ; and this house 
her terror : for I saw plainly that she now believed that 
Lady Betty and Miss Montague were both impostors. 

But her mistrust is a little of the latest to do her ser- 
vice ! 

And, O Jack, the rage of love, the rage of revenge is 
upon me ! by turns they -tear me I The progress already 
made — the women's instigations — the power I shall have 
to try her to the utmost, and still to marry her, if she be 
not to be brought to cohabitation — let me perish, Belford, 
if she escape me now ! 



Will, is not yet come back. Near eleven. 



Will, is this moment returned- ^o coach to be got^ 
either /or love or monc^. 

Once more she urges — ^to Mrs. Leeson's, let me go, 
Lovelace ! Good Lovelace, let me go to Mrs. I^eeson's? 
What is Miss Montague's illness io my terror ? For 
the Almighty's sake, Mr. Lovelace \ — ^her hands clasped 1 

O my angel \ What a wildness is this ! Do you know, do 
you see, my dearest life, what appearances your causeless 
apprehensions have given you ? — Do you know it is part 
eleven o'clock ? 

Twelve, one, two, three, four*-any hour^ I care not-— 
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If jon mean tne bononniblj, let me go out of this kated 
bouse! 

ThouPt obserTe, Beiford^ that though this was written 
afterwards, yet, (as in other places,) I write it as it was 
spoken and happened, as if I had retired to put down 
crerj sentence as spoken. I know thou likest this liyely 
preteni^teme manner, as it is one of my peculiars. 

Just as she bad repeated the last words. If you mean 
me honourably^ let me go out of this hated house^ in 
came Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment — And what, pray, 
Madam, has this house done to you? Mr. Lovelace, 
you have known me some time ; and, if I have not the 
niceness of this lady, I hope I do not deserve to be treated 
thus! ^ 

She set her huge arms akembo : Hoh t Madam, let roe 
tell yon that I am amazed at your freedoms with my 
character ! And, Mr. Lovelace, [holding up, and vio. 
leatly shaking her head,] if you are a gentleman, and a 
man of honour 

Having never before seen any thing but obsequiousnestt 
in this woman, little as she liked her, she was frighted at 
her masculine air, and fierce look— God help me! cried 
she — what will become of me now ! Then, turning her 
head hither and thither, in a wild kind of amaze. Whom 
have I for a protector ! What will become of me now ! 

/ will be your protector, my dearest love ! — But indeed 
you are uncharitably severe upon poor Mrs. Sinclair ! In. 
deed you are ! — She is a gentlewoman born, and the relict 
of a man of honour ; and though left in such circumstances 
IS to oblige her to let lodgings, yet would she scorn to be 
guilty of a wilful baseness. 

I hope $0 — it may be so — I may be mistaken — ^but*- bat 
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there is no crime, presame, no treason, to sbj I don't 
like her house. 

The old dragon straddled up to her, with her arms kern* 
boed again — ^her eye-brows erect, like the bristles upon a 
hog's back, and, scouling oyer her shortened nose, 4nore 
than half.hid her ferret eyes. Her month was distorted. 
She pouted out her blubber.lips, as if to bellows up 
wind and sputter into her horse.nostril8 ; and her chin was 
curdled, and more than usually prominent with passion. 

With two Hoh'Madams she accosted the frighted fair- 
one ; who, terrified, caught hold of my sleeve. 

I feared she would fait into fits ; and, with a look of 
indignation, told Mrs. Sinclair that these apartments 
were mine ; and I could not imagine what she meant, 
either by listening to what passed between me and my 
spouse, or to come in uninvited ; and still more I won* 
dered at her giving herself these strange liberties. 

I may be to blame, Jack, for suffering this wretch to 
give herself these airs ; but her coming in was withont my 
orders. 

The old beldam, throwing herself into a chair, fell a 
blubbering and exclaiming. And the pacifying of her, 
and endeavouring to reconcile the lady to her, took up 
till near one o'clock. 

And thus, between terror, and the late honr, and what 
followed, she was diverted from the thoughts of getting 
^ut of the house to Mrs. Leeson's, or any where else. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tuesday Monung, June IS. 
And now, Belford, I can go no farther. The afiair is 
over. Clarissa lives. And I am 

Your humble servant, 

R. LOVELACa 

[The whole of this black transaction is given by the 
ir^jured lady to Miss Houe^ in her subsequent leU 
tersj dated Thursday ^ July 6. See Vol. VI. Letters 
XLIV. XLV. XLVI.] 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Watford, Wedn. Jan. 14. 
v/ THOU savage-hearted monster ! What work hast thou 
made in one guilty hour^ for a whole age of repent, 
ance! 

I am inexpressibly concerned at the fate of this match- 
less lady ! She could not have fallen into the hands of any 
other man breathing, and suffered as she has done with 
thee. 

I had written a great part of another long letter to try 
to soften thy flinty heart in her favour ; for I thought it 
but too likely that thou shouldst succeed in getting her 
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back again to the accursed woman's* But I find \t 
would have been too late, had I finished it, and sent it 
away. Yet cannot I forbear writing, to urge thee to 
make the anlif amends thoa now canst make her^ bj a 
proper use of the license thou hast obtained* 

Poor, poor lady ! It is a pain to me that I ever saw 
her. Snch an adorer of Tirtue to be sacrificed to the 
Tilest of her sex ; and thou their implement in the devil's 
hand« for a purpose so base, so ungenerous, so inhumane! 
— Pride thyself, O cruellest of men ! in this reflection ; 
and that thy triumph over a woman, who for thy sake was 
abandoned of every friend she had in the world, was ef- 
fected f not by advantages taken of her weakness and 
credulity ; but by the blackest artifice ; after a long course^ 
of studied deceits had been tried to no purpose. 

I can tell thee, it is well either for thee or for me, that 
I am not the brother of the lady. Had I been her bro. 
ther, her violation must have been followed by the blood 
of one of us. 

Excuse me, Lovelace ; and let not the lady fare the 
worse for my concern for her. And y^i I have but one 
other motive to ask thy excuse ; and that is, because I 
owe to thy own coromnnicative pen the knowledge I have 
of thy barbarous villany, since thou mightest, if thoo 
wouldst, have passed- it upon me for a common seda&. 
tion. 

Clarissa lives, thou sayest. That she does is my 
wonder : and these words show that thou thyself (though 
tfaott couldst, nevertheless, proceed) hardly expectedst 
she would Jiave survived the outrage. What must have 
been the poor lady's distress (.watchful as she had been 
over her honour) when dreadful certainty took place of 
cruel apprehension \ — And yet a man may guess what must 
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bave been, by that which thou painte^t, when she sus. 
pected herself tricked^ deserted, and betrayed, by the 
pretended ladies. 

That thou couldst behold her phrensy on this occasion, 
and her half.speechless, half-fainting prostration at thy 
feet, and yet retain thy eril purposes, will hardly be 
thought credible, even by those who know thee^ if they 
haye seen her. 

Poor, poor lady ! With such noble qualities as would 
haye adorned the most exalted married life, to fall into 
the hands of the only man in the world, who could haye 
treated her as thou hast treated her ! — And to let loose 
the old dragon, as thou properly callest her, upon the be. 
fore^afirighted innocent, what a barbarity was that! 
What a poor piece of barbarity ! in order to obtain by 
terror, what thou dispairedst to gain by loye, though sup* 
ported hy stratagems the most insidious ! 

LoysLACE ! LoyELACE ! had I doubted it before^ 
I should now be convinced, that there must be a 
World after this, to do Justice to injured merit j and 
to punish barbarous perfidy ! Could the diyine So«. 
CRATES, and the diyine Clarissa, otherwise haye suffered ? 

But let me, if possible, for one moment, try to forget 
this yillanous outrage on the most excellent of women. 

1 haye business here which will hold me yet a few days; 
and then perhaps I shall quit this house for eyer* 

I haye bad a solemn and tedious time of it. I should 
neyer have known that I had half the respect I really 
find I had for the old gentleman, had I not so closely, at 
his earnest dedre, attended him, and been a witness of 
the tortures he underwent. 

This melancholy occasion may possibly haye contributed 
to humanize me : but surely I never could have been so 

TOL. v. Y 
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remorseless a caitiff as ihou hast been, to a woman of 
half this lady^s excellence. 

But pr'ythee, dear Lovelace, if thon'rt a man, and not 
a deyll) resoWe, out of hand, to repair thy sin of ingra. 
titude, by conferring upon thyself the highest honour 
thou canst receive, in making her lawfully thine» 

But if thou canst not prevail upon thyself to do her 
this justice, I think I should not scruple a tilt with thee, 
[an everlasting rupture at least must follow] if ilioa sa. 
crificest her to the accursed women. 

Thou art desirous to know what advantage I reap by 
my uncle's demise. I do not certainly know ; for I have 
not been so greedily solicitous on this subject as some of 
the kindred have been, who ought to have shown more 
decency, as I have told them, and suffered the corpse to 
have been cold before they had begun their hungry inquiries. 
But, by what I gathered from the poor man's talk to me, 
whooftener than I wished touched upon the subject, I deem 
it will be upwards of 5000/. in cash, and in the funds, 
after all legacies paid, besides the real estate, which is a 
clear 1000/. a.year. 

I wish, from my heart, thou wert a money.lover ! Wera 
the estate to be of double the value, thou shouldst have 
it every shilling ; only upon one condition [for my cir. 
cumstances before were as easy as I wish them to be 
while I am single] — that thou wouldst permit me the ho. 
Hour of being this fatherless lady's father^ as it is called, 
at the altar. 

Think of this 1 my dear Lovelace ! be honest : and let 
me present thee with the brightest jewel that man ever 
possessed ; and then, body and soul, wjlt thou bind to the« 
for ever thy 

BELFORD. 



^ 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BSLFORD, ESQ. 

Thursday, Jane 15. 
JLtfET me alone, you great dog, you !— let me alone !— ^ 
have I heard a lesser boy, his coward arms held oirer his 
head and face, say to a bigger, who was pommeling him, 
for having run away with his apple, his orange, or his 
ginger-bread. 

So say I to thee, on occasion of thy severity to thy 
poor friend, who, as thou ownest, has furnished thee (un« 
generous as thou art !) with the weapons thou brandishest 
so fearfully against him. — And to what purpose, when the 
mischief is done ? when, of consequence, the affair is ir- 
retrievable ? and when a Clarissa could not move me ? 

Well, but, after all, I must own, that there is something 
very singular in this lady^s case : and, at times, I cannot 
help regretting that ever I attempted her ; since not one 
power either of body or soul could be moved in my fa« 
vour ; and since, to use the expression of the philosopher, 
on a much graver occasion, there is no difference to be 
found between the skull of King Philip and that of an- 
other man. 

But people*s extravagant notions of things alter not 
facts, Belford : and, when all's done. Miss Clarissa Har. 
lowe has but run the fate of a thousand others of her sex 
—only that they did not set such a romantic value upon 
what they call their honour^ that's all. 

And yet I- will allow thee this — ^that if a person sets 
a high value upon any thing, be it ever such a trifle in 
itself, or in the eye of others, the robbing of that person 
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of it is not a trifle to him. Take the matter in tliis Ught, 
I own I ha? e done wfoog, great wrongs to this admiraUe 
creatore* 

But liaTe I not known twenty and twenty of the set, 
who have seemed to carry their notions of yirtne lii^ ; 
yetf when brought to the test, haye abated of thdr sere. 
rity ? And how should we be conTboed tliai any oi them 
are proof till they are tried ? 

A thousand times hare I said, that I nerer yet met with 
such a woman as this. If I had^ I hardly ever should 
hare attempted Miss Clarissa Harlowe. Hitherto she is 
all aagel : and was not that the point which at setting oat 
I proposed to try* ? And was not cohabiiati^ erer my 
darliug ?iew ? And am I not now, at last, in the high 
road to it ? — It is true, that I hare nothing to boast of 
as to her will. The verp contrary^ But now are we 
come to the test, whether she cannot be brought to 
make the best of an irreparable eriU If she exclaim, [she 
has reason to exclaim, and I will sit down with patience 
by the hour together to hear her exdamations, till she is 
tired of them,] she will then descend to expostulation per- 
haps : expostulation will give me hope: expostnUticm 
will show that she hates me not. And, if she hate ne 
not, she will forgire : and, if she now forgire, then wiU 
all be over ; and she will be mine upon my own terms ; 
and it shall then be the whole study of my future life to 
make her happy. 

So, Belford, thou seest that I have journeyed on to 
this stage [indeed, through infinite mazes, and as infinite 
remorses] with one determined point in view from tho 
first. To thy urgent supplioation then, Oat I will do her 
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gfttefiil justice by marriage, let me answer in Matt. 
Prior's two lines on his hoped.for aaditorship ; as put into 
the mouths of his St. John and Harley ; 



Let that be done, which Matt, doth lay. 



YeA) quoth the Earl — but not to*dat. 

Thou seest, Jack, that I make no resolutions, how. 
erer, against doing her, one time or other, the wished* 
for justice, even were I to succeed in my principal view, 
cokabitBiion. Afid of this I do assure thee, that, if I 
ever marry, it must, it shall be Miss Clarissa Harlowe.-«- 
Nor is her honour at all impaired with me, by what she 
has so far suffered : but the contrary. She must only 
take care that, if she be at last brought to forgive me, 
she show me that her Lovelace is the only man on earth 
whom she could have forgiven on the like occasion. 

Bat, ah. Jack I what, in the mean time, shall I do with 
this admirable creature ? At present— [I am loth to say 
it-^^but, at present] she is quite stupified. 

I had rather, methinks, she should have retained all her 
active powers, though I had suffered by her nails and her 
teeth, than that she should be sunk into such a state of 
absolute — insensibility (shall I call it ?) as she has been in 
ever since Tuesday morning. Yet, as she begins a little 
to revive, and now-and-then to call names, and to ex. 
claim, I dread almost to engage with the anguish of a 
spirit that owes its extraordinary agitations to a niceness 
that has no example either in ancient or modern story. 
For, after all, what is there in her case that should 8tupify 
such a glowing, such a blooming charmer ? — Excess of 
grief, excess of terror, has made a person's hair stand on 
endy and even (as we have read) changed the^ colour of 
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it. But that it shonld so 8ta|Mfy, as to make a person, 
at times, iosensible to those imaginaiy wrongs, which 
would raise others from stupifaction, is yery surprising ! 

But I will leave this subject, lest it should make me 
too grave. 

I was yesterday at Hampstead, and discharged all obH- 
gations there, with no small applause. I told them that 
the lady was now as happy as myself: and that is no 
great untruth ; for I am not altogether so, when I allow 
myself to think, 

Mrs. Townsend, with her tars, had not been then 
there. I told them what I would have them say to her, if 
she came. 

WeU, but, after all [how many after-alVs have I ?] I 
could be very grave, were I to give iray to it. — The devil 
take me for a fool ! What's the matter with me, I won- 
der ! — I must breathe a fresher air for a few days. 

But what shall I do with this admirable creature the 
while ? — Hang me, if I know ! — For, if I stir, the ve. 
nomous spider of this habitation will want to set npon the 
charming fly, whose silken wings are already so Entangled 
in my enormous web, that she cannot move hand or foot : 
for so mnch has grief stupilied her, that she is at present 
as destitute of will, as she always seemed to be of desire. 
I must not therefore think of leaving her yet for two days 
together. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

MR* LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

I HATE just nt)w had a specimen of what the resentmeqt 
of this dear creature will be when quite recovered : an 
affecting one ! — For entering her apartment after Dorcas ; 
and endeavouring to soothe and pacify her disordered 
niind ; in the inidst of my blandishments, she held up to 
Heaven, in a speechless agony, the innocent license (which 
she has in her own power) ; as the poor distressed Catalans 
held up their English treaty, on an occasion that keeps the 
worst of my actions in countenance. 

She seemed about to call down vengeance upon me ; 
when, happily the leaden god, in pity to her trembling 
Lovelace, waved over her half.drowned eyes his somni. 
ferons wand, and laid asleep the fair exclaimer, before 
she could go half through with her intended imprecation. 

Thou wilt guess, by what I have written, that some 
iiiile art has been made use of : but it was with a gene^ 
rous design (if thou'lt allow me the word on such an 
occasion) in order to lessen the too^uick sense she waB 
likely to have of what she was to suffer. A contrivance 
I never had occasion for before, and had not thought of 
now, if Mrs. Sinclair had not proposed it to me : to 
whom I left the management of it : and I have done no- 
thing but curse her ever since, lest the quantity should 
have for ever damped her charming intellects. 

Hence my concern — for 1 think the poor lady ought 
not to have been so treated. Poor lady^ did I say ? — 
What have i to do with thy creeping style ?—Bat have not 
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I the wont of it ; since her insensibility has made me hot 
a thief to my own joys ? 

I did not intend to tell thee of this little innocent trick ; 
for such I designed it to be ; bnt that I hate disiogenuoas- 
ness : to thee, especially : and as I cannot help writing in 
a more serious rein than usual, thou wouldst perhaps, had 
I not hinted the true cause, have imagined that I was sorry 
for the fact itself : and this would have given thee a good 
deal of trouble in scribbling dull persuasives to repair by 
matrimony ; and me in reading thy crude nonsense. Be. 
sides, one day or other, thou mightest, had I not con- 
fessed it, have heard of it in an aggravated manner ; and 
I know thou hast such an high opinion of this lady's 
virtue, that thou wouldst be disappointed, if thou hadst 
reason to think that she was subdued by her own consent, 
or any the least yielding in her will. And so is she be- 
holden to me in some measure, that, at the expense of my 
honour, she uaj so justly form a plea, which will entirely 
salve Aer'5. 

And now is the whole secret out. 

Thou wilt say I am a horrid fellow ! — As. the lady does^ 
that I am the unchained Beelzebub ^ and a plotting vil* 
lain : and as this is what you both said beforehand, and 
nothing worse can be said, I desire, if thou wouldst not 
have me quite serious with thee, and that I should think 
thou meanest more by thy tilting hint than I am willing 
to believe thou dost, that thou wilt forbear thy invectives : 
For is not the thing done ? — Can it be helped ? — And must 
I not now try to make the best of it ? — And the rather do 
I enjoin thee this, and inviolable secrecy ; because I begin 
to think that my punishment will be greater than the 
faulty were it to be only from my own reflection. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

MR. LOy^LACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Friday, June 16. 
X AM sorry to hear of thy misfortune ; but hope thou wilt 
not long lie by it Thy servant tells me what narrow 
escape thou hadst with thy neck, I wish it may not be 
ominous : but I think thou seemest not to be' in so enter- 
prising a way as formerly ; and jet, merry or sad, thou 
seest a rakers neck is always in danger, if not from the 
hangman, from his own horse. But, 'tis a yicions toad, 
it seems ; and I think thou shouldst nerer venture upon 
his back again ; for 'tis a plaguy thing for rider and horse 
both to be vicious. 

The fellow tells me, thou desirest me to continue to 
write to thee in order to divert thy chagrin on thy forced 
confinement : but how can I think it in my power to di« 
▼ert, when my subject is not pleasing to myself ? 

Caesar never knew what it was to be kipped, I will call 
it, till he came to be what Pompey was ; that is to say, 
till he arrived at the height of his ambition : nor did thy 
Lovelace know what it was to be gloomy, till he had com. 
pleted his wishes upon the most charming creature in the 
world. 

And yet why say I completed? when the willf the 
content, is wanting — and I have still Views before me of 
obtaining that ? 

Yet I could almost join with thee in ' the wish, which 
thou sendest me up by thy servant, unfriendly as it is, 
that I had had thy misfortune before Monday night last : 
for here, the poor lady has run into a contraiy extreme to 
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that I told thee of in my last : for now is she as mach too 
lirely, as before she was too stopid ; and 'bating that she 
has pretty frequent lucid interrals, would be deemed ntTing 
mad, and I should be obliged to confine her. 

I am most confoundedly disturbed about it : for I begin 
to fear that her iatellects are irreparably hurt. 

Who the devil could hare expected such strange ^ecti 
from a cause so common and so slight ? 

But these high.souIed and high.sensed girls, who had set 
up for shining lights and examples to the rest of the sex, 
are with such difficulty brought down to the comnkon 
standard, that a wise man, who prefers his peace of mind 
to his glory, in subduing one of that exalted class, would 
have nothing to say to them. 

I do all in my power to quiet her spirits, when I force 
myself into her presence. 

J go on, begging pardon one minute ; and vowing troth 
and honour another. 

I would at first have persuaded her, and offered to call 
witnesses to the truth of it, that we were actually married. 
Though the license was in her hands, I thought the asser. 
tion might go down in her disorder ; and charming conse- 
quences I hoped would follow. But this would nottlo. — 

I therefore gave up that hope : and now I declare to 
her, that it is my resolution to marry her, the moment 
her uncle Harlowe informs me that he will grace the cere- 
oiony with his presence. 

But she believes nothing I say ; nor, (whether in her 
senses, or not) bears me with patience in her sight. 

I pity her with all my soul ; and I curse myself, when 
she is in her wailing fits, and when I apprehend that in- 
tellects, so charming, are for ever damped. 

But more I curse these women^ who put me upon such 
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an expedient ! Lord ! Lord ! what a hand have I made of 
it ! — And all for what .^ 

Last night, for the first time since Monday last, she got 
to her pen and ink ; but she pursues her writing with such 
eagerness and hurry, as show too eyidentlj her discom. 
posure. 

I hope, however, that this employment will help to 
calm her spirits* 



JcsT now Dorcas tells me, that what she writes sl:e 
tears, and throws the paper in fragments under the table, 
either as not knowing what she does, or disliking it : then 
geU up, wrings her hands', weeps, and shifts her seat all 
round the room : then returns to her table, sits down, and 
writes again. 



On£ odd letter, as I may call it, Dorcas has this mo. 
ment given me from her — Carr^ this^ said she, to (he vilest 
of men, Dorcas, a toad, brought it, without any further 
direction to me. I sat down, intending (though 'tis pretty 
long) to give thee a copy of it : but, for my life, I cannot ; 
'tis so extravagant. And the original is too much an ori* 
ginal to let it go out of my hands. 

But some of the scraps and fragments, as either torn 
throcTgh, or flung aside, I will copy, for the novelty of 
the thing, and to show thee how her mind works now she 
is in this whimsical way. Yet I know I am still furnishing 
thee with new weapons against myself. But spare thy 
comments. My own reflections r-ender them needless. 
Dorcas thinks her lady will ask for them : so wishes to 
have them to lay again under her table.' 

By the first thou'lt guess that 1 have told her that 
Miss Howe is very ill, and can't write; that she. may 
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accomit the better for not haying recetred the letter de- 
•igned for her, 

PAPER I. 

(Torn in two piecei.) 

MY DEAREST MISS HOWE^ 

O WHAT dreadful, dreadful things hare I to tell jou ! 
But yet I cannot tell you neither. But say, are you 
really ill, as a vile, Tile creature informs me you are ? 

But he neyer y^i told me truth, and I hope has not in 
this : and yet, if it were not true, surely I should hare 
heard from you before now ! — But what have I to do to 
upbraid ? — You may well be tired of me ! — And if you 
are, I can forgire you ; for I am tired of myself: and all 
my own relations were tired of me long before you were. 

How good you haye always been to me, mine own dear 
Anna Howe ! — But how I ramble ! 

I sat down to say a great deal — my heart was full — I 
did not know what to say first — and thought, and grief, 
and confusion, and (O my poor head) I cannot tell what 
— and thought, and grief and confusion, came crowding 
to thick upon me ; one would be first ; another would be 
irst ; all would be first ; so I can write nothing at all. — 
Only that, whatever they have done to me, I cannot tell ; 
but I am no longer what I was — in any one thing did I 
tay ? Yes, but I am ; for I am still, and I ever will be, 

Your true - 

Plague on it ! I can write no more of this eloquent 
nonsense myself; which rather shows a raised, than a 
quenched, imagination : but Dorcas shall transcribe the 
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others in separate papers, as written by the whimsical 
dmrmer : and some time hence when all is over, and I 
can better bear to read them, I may ask thee for a sight of 
them. Preserre them, therefore ; for we often look back 
with pleasure even upon the heaviest griefs, when the caiusa 
of them is removed. 

PAPER II. 

N 

(Scratched through^ and thrown under the table.) 

— ^A.ND can you, my dear, honoured Papa, resolve for 
eier to reprobate your poor child ? — But I am sure you 
would not, if you knew what she has suffered since her 
unhappy — And will nobody plead for your poor sufiering 
girl ? — No one good body ? — Why theu, dearest Sir, let 
it be an act of your own innate goodness, which I have so 
much experienced, and so much abused. I don't presume 
to think you should receive me — No, indeed ! — My name 
is — I don't know what my name is ! — I never dare to wish 
to come into your family again ! — But your heavy curse, 
my Papa — Yes, I will call yon Papa, and help yourself 
as you can — for you are my own dear Papa, whether you 
will or not — and though I am an unworthy child — ^yet I 
um your child — 

PAPER III. 

A. LADT took a great fancy to a young lion, or a bear, 
I forget which — but a bear, or a tiger, I believe it 
was. It was made her a present of when a whelp. She 
fed it with her own hand : she nursed up the wicked cub 
with great tenderness ; and would play widi it without 
fear or apprehension of danger : and it was obedient to alL 
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ber commands : and its tameness, as she used to bottBt^ 
increased with its growth ; so that, like a lap^og, it 
would follow her all oyer the house. But mind what fol* 
lowed : at last, some how, neglecting to satisfy its han. 
gry maw, or haTing otherwise disobliged it on some oc. 
casion, it resumed its nature ; and on a sudden fell upon 
her, and tore her in pieces. — And who was most to blame, 
I pray ? The brute, or the lady ? The lady, surely ! — 
For what she did was 021/ of nature, out of character, at 
least : what it did was in its own nature. . 



PAPER IV. 

How art thou now humbled in the dust, thou proad 
Clarissa Harlowe ! Thou that never steppedst out of thy 
father's house but to be admired ! Who wert wont to 
turn thine eye, sparkling with healthful life, and self, 
assurance, to different objects at once as thou passedst, as 
if (for so thy penetrating sister used to say) to plume thy. 
self upon the expected applauses of all that beheld thee ! 
Thou that usedst to go to rest satisfied with the adulationa 
paid thee in the past day, and couldst put o(f every thing 
but thy vanity I — 

PAPER V. 

IvEJoiCE not now, my Bella, my Sister, my Friend ; but 
pity the humbled creature, whose foolish heart you used 
to say you beheld through the thin veil of humility which 
covered it. 

It must have been so ! My fall had not else been per. 
mitted — 

You penetrated my proud heart with the jealousy of an 
elder sister's searching eye* 
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Ton knew me better than I knew myself. 

Hence jonr npbraidings and your chidings, when I 
began to totter. 

Bot forgire now those Tain triumphs of my heart. 

I thought, poor, proud wretch that I was, that what 
yon said was owing to your envy. 

I thought I could acquit my intention of any such vanity. 

I was too secure in the knowledge I thought I had of 
By own heart. 

My supposed advantages became a snare to me. 

And what now is the end of all ? — 

PAPER VI. 

^ HAT now is become of the prospects of a happy life, 
which once I thought opening before me ? — Who now 
iball assist in the solemn preparations ? Who now shall 
proyide the nuptial ornaments, which soften and divert the 
apprehensions of the fearful virgin ? No court now to be 
pAid to my smiles ! No encouraging compliments to in* 
^Pire thee with hope of laying a mind not unworthy of thee 
onder obligation ! No elevation now for conscious merit, 
BQd applauded purity, to look down from on a prostrate 
adorer, and an admiring world, and up to pleased and 
'^joicing parents and relations ! 

PAPER VII. 

T 

-iHou pernicious caterpillar, that preyest upon the fair 
'«af of virgin fame, and poisonest those leaves which thou 
^^nst not devour ! 

I'hou fell blight, thou eastern blast, thou overspread- 
'%. mildew, that destroyest the early promises of the 
shining year ! that mockest the laborious toil, and blastest 
^ joyful hopes, of the painful husbandman I 
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Thou fretting moth, that corroptest the fairest garraeftt ! 

Thoa eating canker.worm, that preyest upon the opening 
bud, and turnest the damask- rose into liTid yellowness I 

If, as religion teaches us, God will judge us, in a great 
measure, by our beneTolent or evil actions to one an. 
other — O wretch ! bethink thee, in time bethink thee, how 
great must be thy condemnation I . 

PAPER VIII. 

^Vt first, I saw something in your air and person that 
displeased me not. Your birth and fortunes were no small 
advantages to you. — You acted not ignobly by my pas- 
sionate brother. Every body said you were brave : 
every body said you were generous : a brave man, I 
thought, could not be a base man : a generous man^ 
could not, I believed, be ungenerous^ where he acknow^ 
ledged obligation. Thus prepossessed, all the rest that 
my soul loved and wished for in your reformation I 
hoped ! — J knew not, but by report, any flagrant in. 
stances of your vileness. You seemed frank, as well as 
generous : frankness and generosity ever attracted me : 
ifhoever kept up those appearances, I judged of their 
hearts by my own ; and whatever qualities I wished to 
find in them, I was ready to. find ; and, when found, I 
believed them to be natives of the soil. 

My fortunes, my rank, my character, I thought a fur. 
ther security. I was in none of those respects unworthy 
of being the niece of Lord M. and of his two noble sis. 
ters. — Your vows, your imprecations — But, Oh ! joj^ 
have barbarously and basely conspired against that ho. 
nour, which you ought to have protected : and now yoa 
have made me — What is it of vile that you have not mada 
me? — 
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Yet, God knows my heart, I had no culpable ioclina. 
tioBS ! — ^I honoured yirtue I — I hated vice I'-^But I knew 
not, that you were vice itself ! 

PAPER IX. 

» 

IxAn the happiness of any the poorest outcast in the 
world, whom I had never seen, never known, never be. 
fore heard of, lain as much in my power, as n^y happiness 
did in your^s^ my benevolent heart would have made me 
fly to the succour of such a poor distressed — with what 
pleasure would J have raised the dejected head, and com. 
forted the desponding heart ! — But who now shall pity the 
poor wretch, who has increased, instead of diminished, 
the number of the miserable ! 
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PAFE&X. 

Xjiad mty where ray own thonglits fbennielyes ttay loie tat ; 

Where I may dose oat what I'te left of life. 

Forget myself, and that day's guile!— 

Crael remembrance ! ^how shall I appease thee ? 

— Oh ! you have done an act 

That blots the face and blosh of modesty ; 

Takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love^ 
And makes a blister there ! 

Then down I laid my head, 
t)own on cold earth, and for awhile was dead ; 
And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ! 

Ah! sottish souK said 1, 
When bdds toils cage agaiB laaw itfly ; 

Fool ! to resume her brcdten cbaio, 
And row the galley here again ! 

Fool ! to that body to return, 
Where it condemned and destin'd is to nummf 

Omy MissHowe ! if thou hast friendship, help me, 

And speak the words of peace to my divided soul, « 

That wars within me, ^ ll 

And raises ev'ry sense to my confusion. g ^ 

I'm tott'ring on the brink d- §> 

Of peace ; and thou art all the hold I've left ! § g 

Assist me>—-ui the pangs of my affliction ! ^ S 
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When honour's lost, 'tis a relief to die : g^ 

Death's but a sure retreat from infamy. *< ' 

'^ ^2 Then ferewell, youth, f" 

%%\\ And aU the joys that dwell | 

"^ S * ^ With youth and life ! 
'S J ^ ^ And life itself, fareweU ! 

\ &^ a 

% %\% ^^^ ^c c^ neyer be sincerely blest. 

^*% ^ \ ^ Heav'n punishes the krd, and proves th« hut. 
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After all, B^ford, I hare just skimmed over these 
transcripti«Bs of Dorcas : and I see there are method and 
good sense in some of them, wild as others of them are ; 
and that her memory, which serres her so well for these 
poetical flights, is far from bcfing impaired. And this 
giyes me hope, that she will soon recover her charming in. 
tellects — ^though I shall be the sufferer by their restoration, 
I make no donbt. 

Bat, in the letter she wrote to me, there are yet 
greater extraTagancies; and though I said it was too af« 
fecting to give thee a copy of it, yet, after I have let 
thee see the loose papers enclosed, I thinlL I may throw 
in a transcript of that. Dorcas therefore shall here tran. 
scribe it. / cannot. The reading of it affected me ten 
times more than the severest r^roaches of a regular mind 
could do. 

TO MR. LOVELACE. 

1 HETEft intended to write anotiier line to you. I would 
not see you, if I could help it — O that I never had ! 

But teU me, of a truth, Is Miss Howe really and truly 
ill ? — Very ill ? — And is not her illness poison ? And 
don't ifou know who gave it her ? 

What youj or Mrs. Sinclair, or somebody (I cannot 
tell who) have done to my poor head, you best know : 
but I shall never be what I was. My head is gone. I 
have wept away all my brain, I believe ; for I can weep 
no more. Indeed I have had my full share ; so it is no 
matter. 

But, good now, Lovelace, don't set Mrs. Sinclair upon 
me again. — I never did her any harm. She so aflrights 
me, when I see her ! — Ever since — when was it ? I can. 
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not tell. You can, I suppose. She may be a good wo. 
man, as far as I know* She was the .wife of a man of 
honour — yery likely — though forced to let lodgings for 
her lif elihood. Poor gentlewoman ! Let her know I pity 
her : but don't let her come near me again — pray don't ! 

Yet she may be a yery good woman — 

What would I say !— I forget what I was going to say. 

O Loyelace, you are Satan himself; or he helps yoa 
out in eyery thing ; and that's as bad ! 

But haye you really and truly sold yourself to him ? 
And for how long ? What duration is your reign to haye ? 

Poor man ! The contract will be out : and then what 
will be your fate ! 

O Loyelace ! if you could be sorry for yourself, I 
would be sorry too — but when all my doors are fast, aod 
nothing but the key- hole open, and the key of late put 
Into that, to be where you are, in a manner without open- 
ing any of them — O wretched, wretched Clarissa Har* 
lowe ! 

For I neyer will be Loyelace — let my uncle take it as 
he pleases. 

Well, but now I remember what I was going to say — 
it is for ^our good — not mine — for nothing can do me 
good now ! — O thou yillanous man ! thou hated Loyelace ! 

But Mrs. Sinclair may be a good woman-«^if you loye me 
— but that you don't— but don't let her bluster up with her 
worse than mannish airs to me again I O she is a frightful 
woman ! If she be a woman ! She needed not to put pn 
ih^i fearful mask to scare me out of my poor witSt But 
don't tell her what I say — I haye no hatred to her — ^it is 
only fright, and foolish fear, that'ji all. — She may not be a 
bad woman — ^but neither are all men, any more than all 
women alike — God forbid they should be like you { sj^ 
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Alas ! yon haye kUlcd my head among yon — I don't 
Baj who did it !— God forgiye you all ! — But had it not 
been better to have put me out of all your ways at once ? 
You might safely haye done it ! For nobody would re. 
quire me at your hands — no, not a soul — except, indeed, 
Miss Howe would haye said, when she should see you, 
What, Loyelace, have you done with Clarissa Harlowe ? 
—And then you could haye giyen any slight, gay answer — 
sent her beyond sea; or, she has runaway from me, as she 
did from her parents. And this would haye been easily 
credited ; for you know, Loyelace, she that touid run 
away from them, might yory well run away from you. 

But this is nothing to what I wanted to say. Now I 
have it. 

I haye lost it again — This foolish wench comes teasing 
me^for what purpose should I eat ? For what end should 
I wish to liye ? — I tell thee, Dorcas, I will neither eat 
nor drink. I cannot be worse than I am. 

I will do as you'd have me— good Dorcas, look not 
upon me so fiercely^-^but thou canst not look so bad as I 
have seen somebody look. 

Mr. Lovelace, now that I remember what I took pen 
in hand to say^ let me hurry off my thoughts, lest I lose 
them agai^a — here I am sensible— rand yet I am hardly 
sensible neither — ^but I know my head is not as it should 
he, for all that — therefore let me propose one thing to 
you : it is for t^our good — not mine ; and this is it : 

I must needs be both a trouble and an expense to you. 
And here my uncle Harlowe, when he knows how I am, 
will never wish any man to have me : no, not even ^ow, 
who have been the occasion of it — barbarous and ungrate- 
ful! — A less complicated villany cost a Tarquin — but I 
f'Wget what I would say again — 
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Then thii is it — ^I aercr shall be myself agmn : I hare 
been a very wicked creatore— a Tain, prond, poor erea^ 
tare, fall of secret pride^-^which I carried off under an 
hnmbie guise, and deceived erery body- — my sister says 
so— and now I am punished—so let me be carried out 
of this house, and out of your sight ; and let me be put 
into that Bedlam private, which once I saw t but it 
was a sad sight to me tiien ! Little as I thought what I 
shoold come to myself t— That is all I would say : this is 
all I have to wish for — th«i I shall, be out of aU yonv^ 
ways ; and I shall be taken care of ; and bread and wa* 
tet without your tonnentings, will be dainties : and my 
straw.bed the easiest I hare lain in — ^for — 1 cannot tell 
how long I 

My dothea wiH sell for what will keep me there^ per. 
haps as long as I shall live. But, Lovelace, dear Love« 
lace, I will call you ; for you have cost me enough, I'm 
sure !— don^t let me be made a show of, for mjfamify*^^ 
sake ; nay, for your ozon sake^ don*t do that — for when 
I know all I have suffered, which jek I do not, and no 
matter if I never do — I may be apt to rave against you 
by name, and tell of all your baseness to a poor humbled 
creatare,. that once was as proud as any body — ^but of 
what I can't tell — except of my own folly and vanity — 
but let that pass — since I am punished enough for it — 

So, suppose, instead of Bedlam, it were a private 
mad.house, where nobody comes ! — That wBl be better a 
great deal. 

But, another thing, Lovelace : don't let them use me 
cruelly when I am there — ^ou have used me cruelly 
enough, you know ! — Don't let them use me cruelly ; for 
I will be very tractable ; and do as any body would have 
me to do—except what jou would have me do— for that 
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I neier wQL — ^Anotiier tUiig, LoTelaoe: don't let 
good woman, I was going to say viie %ronian ; but don*t 
tell ker tiiat — ^becaose she won't let yon send ne to this 
hai^j refnge, perhiqps, if she were to know it — 

Another thing, Lovdaoe : and let me have pen, and 
ink, and paper, allowed nie*^it will be all ray amose. 
ment — bnt they need not scad to any body I shall write 
to, what I write, because it wlU bnt trouble them : and 

somebody may do yon a mischief, may be 1 wish not 

that any body do any body a mischief npon my aoconnt. 

Ton tell me, that Lady Betty Lawrance, and yonr 
Cousin Montagae, were here to take leave of me ; bnt 
that I was asleep, and could not be waked. So you told 
me at first I was married, you know, and that you were 
my husband — ^Ah ! Lovdace ! look to what you say.— - 
Bat let not them, (for they will sport with ray misery,) M 
not that Lady Betty, let not that Miss Montague, what* 
ever the real ones may do ; nor Mrs. Sinclair neither, nor 
any of her lodgers, nor her nieces, come to see me in my 
place — real ones, I say; for, Lovelace, I shall find out all 
your Ttllanies in time — ^indeed I shall-Hio put me there at 
soon as yon can — ^it is for your good — then all will pass fov 
ravings tiiat I can say, as, I doubt not many poor crea« 
tures' ezdaraations do pass, though there may be too 
much truth in them for all that — and you know / begum 
to be mad at Hampstead^^no you said.-*Ah I vlUanous 
man i what have you not to answer for I 



A LXTTLx interval seems to be lent me. I had bagna 
to look over what I have written. It is not fit for any 
one to see, so far as I have been able to re.pernse it : but 
my head will not hold, I doubt, to go through it all. If 
tberafera I have not alieady mentioaed mj earaast dasirti 



• 
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let me tell "^ovl it is ihi» : that I be seDt out of this abo^ 
miaable house without delay, and locked up in some pri- 
vate mad-house about this town ; for such, it seems, there 
are ; never more to be seen, or to be produced to any 
body, except in yoar own vindication, if you ahonld be 
charged with the murder of my person ; a much ^^hter 
crime than that of my honour, which the greatest villain 
on earth has robbed me of. And deny me not thia my 
last request, I beseech you ; and one other, and that is, 
never to let me see you more ! This sorely may be granted 
to 

The miserably abused 

CIARIS»A HARLOWE. 



I wii^ not bear thy heavy preachments, Belford, upon 
^s affecting letter. So, not a word of that sort ! The 
paper, thoul't see, is blistered with tl^e tears even of the 
hardened transcriber ; which has made her ink run here 
and there. 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and, I think, shames us 
all. And she is a zoomantool Thou'lt say, the best 
thinga corrupted become the worst. But this is certain, 
that whatever the sex set their hearts upon, they moke 
thorough work of' it. And hence it is, that a mischief 
which would end in stmjde robbery among men rogues, 
becomes murder, if a woman be in it.- 

I know thou wilt blame me for having had recourse to 
art. But do not physicians prescribe opiates in acute 
cases, where the violence of the disorder would be apt to 
throw the patient into a fever or delirium ? I aver, that 
my motive for this expedient was mercy ; nor could it be 
any thing else. For a rape, thou knowest, to us rakes, 
is far from being an undesirable thing. Nothing but the 
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law stands in orn* way, upon that account ; and the opt. 
nion of what a modest woman will suffer rather than be- 
come a viva voce accuser, lessens ranch an honest feU 
low's apprehensions on that score. Then, if these som^ 
nivolencieif [I hate the word opiates on this occasion,]) 
haye turned her head, that is an effect thej frequently 
hare upon some constitutions; and in this case was rather 
tile fantt of the dose than the design of the giyer. 

But is not wine itself an opiate in degree ? — How many 
women hare been taken adrantage of by wine, and other 
still more intoxicating riands ? — Let me tell thee. Jack, 
that the experience of many of the passive sex, and the 
consciences of many more of the active^ appealed to, 
will testify that thy Lovelace is not the worst of rillains. 
Nor would I have thee put me upon clearing myself by 
comparisons. 

If she escape a settled delirium when my plots unrivel, 
I think it is all I ought to be concerned about. What 
therefore I desire of thee, is, that, if two constructions 
may be made of my actions, thou wilt afford me the most 
favourable. For this, not only friendship, but my own 
ingenuousness, which has furnished thee with the know. 
ledge of the facts against which thou art so ready to in- 
▼eigh, require of thee. 



Will, is just returned from an errand to Hampstead ; 
aad acquaints me, that Mrs. Townsend was yesterday at 
Mrs. Moore^s, accompanied by three or four rough feU 
lows ; a greater number (as supposed) at a distance. She 
was strangely surprised at the news that ipy spouse and I 
^^ entirely reconciled ; and that two fine ladies, my re. 
lations, came to visit' her, and went to town with her : 
where she is very happy with me. She was sure we were 
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not married, slie said, unless it was wlule we were at 
Hampstead : and ikcy were sure Ae oaremooj was not 
performed there. But that the lady f> happj and easy, is 
unquestionable: and a fiins^ was thrown ont by Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Beris at mischief-makers, as they knew 
Mrs. Townsend to be acquainted with Miss Howe. 

Now, since my fur-one can nntber receive, nor smd 
away letters, I am pretty easy as to this Mrs. Townsend 
and her employer. And I fancy Miss Howe will be puz. 
zled to know what to think of the matter, and afraid of 
sending by Wilson's conTeyance ; and perhaps suppose 
that ker friend slights her ; or has changed her mind in my 
favDui^, and is asliamed to own it ; as she has not had an 
answer to what she wrote ; and will belieTe that the rustic 
delivered her last letter into her own hand. 

Mean time I have a little project come into my head, of 
finewkind ; just for amusement.sake, that's all: variety 
has irresistible charms. I cannot live withoot intrigue. 
My charmer has no passions ; that is to say, none of the 
passions that I want her to have. She engages all ny re. 
verence. I am at present more inclined to regret what I 
have done, than to proceed to new offences : and diall 
regret it till I see how she takes it when recovered. 

Shall I tell thee my project ? 'Tis not a h^^b one. — 'Tis 
this — to get hither Mrs. Moore, Miss Rawlins, and my 
widow Bevu ; for they are desirous to make a visit to my 
spouse, now we are so happy together. And, if I can 
order it right, Beltoo, Mowbray, Tourville, and I, will 
show them a little more of the ways of this wicked town, 
than they at present know. Why shoald ihej be acm 
quainted with a maa of my character, and not be tJw 
better and wiser for it ? — I would have every body rail 
against rakes yiiih judgment and knowledge^ if they wiU 
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rail. Two of thiKse women gare me a great deal of trouble : 
and the tlitrd, I am confident, will forgive a merrj 
ey«aing. 

Thou wilt be curious to know what the persons of 
these women are, to whom I intend so much distinction. 
I think I have not heretofore mentioned any thing cha. 
racteristic of their persons. 

Mrs. Moore is a widow of about thirty. eight ; a little 
mortified by misfortunes ; but these are often the merriest 
folks, whei^ warmed. She has good features still ; and is 
what they call much of a gentlewoman, and very neat in 
her person and dress. She has given over, I believe, all 
thoughts of our sex : but when the dying embers are raked 
up about the half.consumed stump, there will be fuel 
enough left, I dare say, to blaze out, and give a comfort* 
able warmth to a half-starved by-stander. 

Mrs. Bevia is comely ; that is to say, plump ; a lover 
of mirth, and one whom no grief ever dwelt with, I dare 
say, for a week together ; about twenty-five years of age : 
Mowbray will have very little difficulty with her, I be. 
Ueve ; for one cannot do every thing one's self. And 
jet sometimes women of this free cast, when it comes to 
the point, answer not the promises their cheerful for* 
wardness gives a man who has a view upon them. 

Miss Rawlins is an agreeaUe young lady enough ; but 
not beautiful. She has sense, and would be thought /o 
know the worlds as it is called ; but, for her knowledge, 
is inore indebted to theory than experience* A mere 
wh^it.8yllabttb knowledge this. Jack, that always fails 
the person who trusts to it, when it should hpld to do her 
ser^ce. For such young ladies have so much dependence 
upon their own understanding and wariness, are so much 
ai>«vo the cautions that the less opinionative may be bene*. 
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fited hyj tfaaC their presumption is generally their oTer« 
throw, when attempted by a man of experience, who 
knows how to flatter their vanity, and to magnify their 
wisdom, in order to take adTantage of their folly. But, 
for Miss Rawlins, if I can add experience to her theory^ 
what an accomplished person will she be ! — ^And how 
much will she be obliged to me ; and not only she, hot 
all those who may be the better for the precepts she thinks 
herself already so well qualified to give ! Dearly, Jack, 
do I love to engage with these precepUgvoers^ and exm, 
ample^ietters. 

Now, Bolford, although there is nothing striking in 
any of these characters ; yet may we, at a pinch, make a 
good frolicky half^day with them, if, after we have soft. 
ened their wax at table by encouraging viands, we can set 
our women and them into dancing : dancing, which all 
women love, and all men should therefore promote, for 
both their sakes. 

And thus, when Tourville sings, Belton fiddles, Mow- 
bray makes rough love, and I smooth ; and thou, Jack^ 
wilt be by that time well enough to join in the chorus ; 
the devil's in't if we don't motild them into what shape 
we please — our own women, by their laughing freedoms, 
encouraging them to break' through all their customary 
reserves* For women to women, thou know^st, are great 
darers and incentives l not one of them loving io be 
outdone or outdared, when their hearts are thoi^oughly 
warmed. 

1 know, at first, the difficulty will be the accidental 
absence of my dear Mrs. Lovelace, to whom principally 
they will design their visit : but if we can exhilarate them^ 
they won't then wish to see her ; and I can form twenty 
accidents and excuses, from one hour to another^ fov her 
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absence, tQl each sImU luEve ,a subject to tike ap all her 
thoughts. 

I am really sick at heart for a frolic, and haTe no doubt 
but this will be an agreeable one* These women alreadj 
think me a wild fellow ; nor do tkttf like me the iessfor 
it J as I can perceire ; and I shall take care, that thej 
shall be treated with so much freedom before one another's 
laces, that in policy thej shall keq> each other^s connseK 
And won't this be doing a kind thing by them ? since it 
will knit an indisscdnble band of union and friendship be. 
iween three women who are neighbours, and at present 
have only common obligations to one another : for thou 
wantest not to be told, that secrets of love, and secrets of 
this nature, are generally the strongest cement of female 
friendships. 

But, after all, if my beloved should be happily restored 
to her intellects, wft may have scenes arise between us 
that will be sufficiently busy to employ all the faculties of 
thy friend, without looking out for new occasibns. Al- 
ready, as I have often observed, has she been the meant 
of saving scores of her sex, yet without her own know. 
ledge. 

Saturday Night. 
By Dorcas's account of her lady's behaviour, the dear 
creature seems to be recovering. I shall give the earliest 
notice of this to the worthy Capt. Tomlinson, that he may 
apprize uncle John of it. I must be properly enabled, 
from that quarter, to pacify her, or, at least, to rebate 
\^t first violence. 



i 
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LETTER XXXVll. 

MR. liOVBLACE, TO JOHN BCLFOBB, ESQ* 

SttodAy Afttnoom^ Si9,&elock^(Jwae t8.) 
I WENT out early this morning, and retnrnrd not till jvst 
jBow ; when I was infonned thst my beloved, in my ah. 
sence, had taken it into her head to attempt to get away. 

She tripped down, with a parcel tied np in a handker- 
chief, her hood on ; and was actually ia the entry, when 
Mrs. Sinclair saw her. 

Pray, Madam, whipping between her and the street, 
door, be pleased to let me know where you are going ? 

Who has a right to controul me ? was the word. 

I haTe, Madam, by order of your spoase t and, kem. 
botng her arms, as she owned, I desire you w91 be pleased 
to walk up again. 

She would have spoken ; but could not ; and, bursting 
jnto tears, turned back, and. went np to her chamber: 
and Dorcas was taken to task for suffering her to be in the 
passage before she was seen. 

This shows, as we hoped last night, that she is re. 
coTering her charming intellects. 

Dorcas says, ^ was visiida to her but onC0 beiote the 
whole day ; and then seemed tery solemn and sedate. 

I will endeavour to see her* It must be in her own 
chamber, I suppose ; for she will hardly meet me in tie 
dining-room. What adrantage will the coiiildenoe of cor 
sex giro me OTer th^ modesty of her's, if she be recorered ! 
— i, the most confident of men : she^ the most delicate 
of women. Sweet soul ! methinks I have her before mo : 
her face averted: speech lost in sighs — abashed-— con. 
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scimis — ^what a triumphant aspect will this giye me, when 
I gase on her downcast countenance ! 

This moment Dorcas tells me she belieyes she is coming 
to find me out. She asked her after me : and Dorcas left 
her, drying her red.swoln eyes at her glass ; [no design 
of ttOTing me by tears !] sighing too sensibly for my 
courage. But to what purpose have I gone thus far, if I 
pursue not my principal end ? Niceness must be a little 
abated. She knows the worst. That she cannot fly me ; 
that sho must see me * and that I can look her into a 
sweet confusion ; are circumstances greatly in my fa?onr. 
What can she do but rare and exclaim ? I am used to 
raving and exclaiming — but, if recovered, I shall see how 
she behaves upon this our first sensible interriew after 
what she has suffered. 

Here she comes. 



LETTER XXXVIII. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Smdny Night 
iNsV£R blame me for giving way to have art used with 
this admirable creature. All the princes of the air, or 
beneath it, joining with me, could never have subdued her 
while she had her senses. 

I will not anticipate — only to tell thee, that I am too 
much awakened by her to think of sleep, were I to go to 
bed ; and so shall have nothing to do but to write an 
account of our odd conversation, while It is so strong upon 
my mind that I can think of nothing else. 
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She was dressed in a white damasl^ night-gown, witb 
less negligence than for some da^s past. I was sitting 
with my pen in my fingers ; and stood up when I first saw 
her, with great complaisance, as if the day were* still her 
own. And so indeed it is. 

She entered with such dignity in her maoner as struck 
me with great awe, and prepared me for the poor figure I 
made in the subsequent conversation* A ^or figure in. 
deed ! — £ut I will do her justice. 

She came up with quick steps, pretty close to me ; a 
white handkerchief in her hand ; her eyes neither fierce nor 
mild, but very earoest ; and a fixed sedateness in her 
whole aspect, which seemed to be the effect of deep con* 
templation : and thus she accosted me, with an air and 
action that I never saw equalled. 

You see before you, Sir, the wretch, whose preference 
of you to all your sex you liave rewarded — ^as it -indeed 
deserved to be rewarded. My father's dreadful curse has 
already operated upon me in the very lefter of it, as to 
this life ; and it seems to me too evident that it will not 
be your fault that it is not entirely completed in the loss 
of my soul, as well as of my honour — which yon, villanous 
roan ! have robbed me of, with a baseness so unnatural, 
so inhuman, that it seems you, even ^oti, had not the 
heart to attempt it, till my senses were made the previons 
sacrifice. 

Here I made an hesitating effort to speak, laying down 
my pen : but she proceeded ! — Hear me out, guilty wretch ! 
— abandoned man ! — Man^. did I say ? — Yet what name else 
can I ? since the mortal worryings of the fiercest beast 
would have been more natural, and infinitely more welcome, 
than what you have acted by me ; and that with a pre* 
meditation and contrivance worthy only of that single he^ . 
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%Mch now, haseM well as ungrateful as tbou art, seems to 
quake within thee. — And well may'st thou quake ; well 
loay'st thou tremble, and falter, and hesitate, as thou dost, 
when thou reflectest upon what I have suffered for thj 
lake, and upon the returns thou hast made me ! 

By my soul, Belford, my whole frame was shaken : 
for not only her looks and her action, but her voice, so 
solemn, was inexpressibly affecting : and then my cursed 
guilt, and her innocence, and merit, and rank, and su- 
periority of talents, all stared me at that instant in the face 
so formidably, that my present account, to which she un« 
expectedly called me, seemed, as I then thought, to re* 
lemble that general one, to which we are told we shall be 
inmmoned, when our conscience shall be our accuser. 

But she had had time to collect all the powers of her 
eloquence. The whole day probably in her intellects. 
And then I was the more disappointed, as I had thought I 
could have gazed the dear creature into confusion — but it 
is plain, that the sense she has of her wrongs sets this 
matchless woman above all lesser^ all weaker consider- 
ations. 

My dear — my love — I — I — ^I never — ^no never — ^lips 
trembling, limbs qoaking, voice inward, hesitating, broken 
—never surely did miscreant look so like a miscreant ! 
while thus she proceeded, waving her snowy hand, with 
all the graces of moving oratory. 

I have no pride in the confusion visible in thy whole 
person. I have been all the day praying for a composure, 
if I conld not escape from this Tile house, that should once 
more enable me to look up to my destroyer with the con. 
scionsness of an innocent sufferer. Thou seest me, sinco 
my wrongs are beyond the power of words to expresiy 
Aon seest ^ me, calm enough to wish, that thou may'st 

VOL. v. A A 
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continue haraMed bj the workings of tby own conscience, 
till effectnal refpentance take hold of thee, that so thou 
may'st not forfeit mil title to that mercy which thou hast 
^ot shown to the poor creature now before thee, who had 
so well deserved to meet with a faithful friend where sh% 
met with the worst of enemies. 

But tell me, (for no doubt thou hast $ome scheme to* 
pursue,) tell me, since I am a prisoner, as I find, in tbo 
vilest of houses, and have not a friend to protect or save 
me, what thou intendest shall become of the remnant of a 
life. not worth the keeping! — Tell me, if yet there aro 
more evils reserved for me; and whether thoii hast entered 
into a compact with the grand deceiver, in the person of 
his horrid agent in this house ; and if the ruin of my soul, 
that my father's cur e may be fulfilled, is to complete the 
triumphs of so vile a confederacy ? — Answer me ! — Say, if 
thou hast courage to speak out to her whom thou hast ruin, 
ed, tell me what/ar/Aer I am to suffer from thy barbarity? 

She stopped here, and, sighing, turned her sweet face 
from me^ drying up with her handkerchief tl^se tears 
which she eodeavoured to restrain ; and, when she could 
not, to conceal from my sight. 

As I told thee, I had prepared myself for high passions, 
raving, flying, tearing execration ; these transient violences, 
the workings of sudden grief, and shame, and vengeance, 
would have set us upon a par with each other, and quitted 
scores^ These have I been accustomed too ; and, as no- 
thing violent is lasting, with these I could have wished to 
encounter. But such a majestic composure— seeking me 
— whom, yet it is plain, by her attempt to get away, she 
weuid have avoided seeking — no Lucretia.like vengeance 
upon herself in her thought — yet swallowed up, her whole 
miud swallowed up, as I may say, by a. grief so. heavyi as, 
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to her OW1V i^orda, to be beyond the power of speech to ex. 
press — and to be able, discomposed as she /was, to the very 
morning, to pnt sach a home.question to me^ as if she had 
penetrated my future view — how could I avoid looking 
like a fool, and answering, as before, in broken sentences 
and confusion ? • 

What — what-a--*what has been done — I, T, I — cannot 

but say— must own — must confess — hem — hem is not 

right — is not what should have been — but-a — but — but — I 
am ^ruly — truly — sorry for it — upon my soul I am — and 
— and — will do all — do every thing — do what — whatever 
is incumbent upon me — all that you — that you — that you 

shall require, to make you amends ! 

. O Belford ! Belford ! whose the triumph now ! heu's, 

or MINE? 

Amends ! O thou truly despicable wretch ! Then lift- 
ing up her eyes — Good (leaven ! who shall pity the crea*^ 
ture who could fall by so base a mind ! — ^Yet — [and then 
she looked indignantly upon me !] yet, I hate thee not 
(base and low.souled as thou art!) half so much as I 
hate myself, that I saw thee not sooner in thy proper co. 
lours ! That I hoped either morality, gratkude, or hu« 
manity, from a libertine, who, to be a libertine, must have 
got over and defied all moral sanctions*. 

She then called upon her cousin Mordents name, as if 
he had warned her against a man of free principles ; and 
walked towards the window ; her handkerchief at her eyes. 
But, turning short^ towards me, with an air of mingled 
scorn and majesty, [what, at the moment^ would I have 
given never to have injured her /] What amends hast 



* Her eonrin Mordents words t9 her in his letter from Florence. See 
Vol. IV. Letter VII. 
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thou to propose! What amends can such a one as iikom. 
make to k person of spirit, or common sense, for the eTils 
thou hast so inhumanly made me suffer? 

As soon, Madam — as soon — as— as soon as your uncle 
—or — not waiting 

Thou wouldest tell me, I suppose — I know what thoa 
wouldest tell me — But thinkest thou, that marriage wiii 
tatisfy for a guilt like thine f Destitute as thou hast 
made mc both of friends and fortune, I too ranch despise 
the wretch, zcho could rob himself of his zpife^s virtue^ 
to endure the thoughts of thee in the light thou seemest 
to hope I will accept thee in ! — 

I hesitated an interruption ; but my meaning died away 
upon my trembling lips. I could only pronounce the word 
marriage — and thus she proceeded : 

Let me, therefore, know whether I am to be controuled 
rn the future disposal of myself ? Whether, in* a country 
of liberty, as thiSy where the sovereign of it must not be 
guilty of 1/our wickedness, and where you neither durst 
have attempted it, had I one friend or relation to look, 
upon me, I am to be kept here a prisoner, to sustain fresh 
injuries ? Whether, in a word, you intend to hinder me 
from going where my destiny shall lead me ? 

After a pause— for I was still silent : 

Can you not answer me this plain question ? — I quit all 
claim, all expectation, upon you — what right have yon to 
detain me here ? 

I could not speak. What could I say to such a ques* 
tion ? 

O wretch ! wringing her uplifted hands, had I not been 
robbed of my senses, and that in the basest manner — yoU 
best know how — had I been able to account for myself, 
and your proceedings, or to haye known but how the days 
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piwril — a whole week should not haTe gone OTer my head, 
as I find it has done, before I had ti^d 700, what I now 
tdl 7011 — Thai the man who has been the villain to me 
gou have been, shall never make me his wife. — ^I will 
write to mj ancle, to lay aside his kiod intentions in mj 
iaronr — all my prospects are shot in — I give mjself up for 
a lost creatnro as to this world — hinder me not from enter. 
lag npon a life of serere penitence, for corresponding, afler 
piahtbition, with a wretch who has too well jasti(ed all 
their warnings and inYeteracjr ; and for throwing myself 
into the power of your vile artifices. Let me try to secnna 
the only hope I hare left. This is all the amends I ask of 
yon. I repeat, therefore, Am I now at liberty to disposo 
of myself as I please ? 

Now comes the fool, the miscreant agaio, hesitating his 
broken answer : My dearest lore, I am confounded, quite 
confounded, at the thought of what — of what has been 
done ; and at the thought of — to whom. I see, I see, 
there is no withstanding your eloquence ! — Such irresist. 
iUe proofe of the love of virtue, for its own sake^ did I 
never hear of, nor meet with, in all my reading. And if 
yon can forgive a repentant villaia, who thus on his knees 
implores yonr forgiveness, [then down I dropt, absolutely 
in earnest in all I said,] I vow by all that's sacred and just, 
(and may a thunderbolt strike me dead at your feet, if I 
am not sincere!) that I will by marriage before to-morrow 
noon, without waiting for jour uncle, or any body, do yon 
all the justice I now can do you. And you shall ever after 
controul and direct me as you please, till you have made 
me more worthy of your angelic purity than now I am : 
nor will I presume so much as to touch your garment, 
till I have the honour if> call so great a blessing lawfully 
mine* 
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O thou gotleful betrayer ! there b a just God, wham* 
thou invokest: yet the thunderbolt descends not; and 
thou ItTest to imprecate and deceive ! 

My dearest life ! rising ; for I hoped she was relent^ 
ing 

Hadst thou not sinned beyond the possibility of for^ 
giveness^ interrupted she ; and this had been the first time 
that thus thou solemnly promisest and inyokest the ven- 
geance thou hast as often 'defied ; the desperateness of 01 jr 
condition might have induced me to tliink of taking a 
Wretched chance with a man so profligate. But, after 
what I have suffered by thee^ it would be criminal ia 
me to wish to bind my soul in covenant to a man so nearly- 
allied to perdition. 

Good God ! — how uncharitable !- I ofier not to de- 
fend — would to Heaven that I could recall — so nearly ai» 
lied to perdition^ Madam I — So prvfliga^e a man, Ma- 
dam! 

how short is expression of thy crimes, and oi my 
sufferings! Such premeditation in thy baseness! To 
prostitute the characters of persons of honour of thy own 
family — and all to delude a poor creature, whom thou 
oughtest — But why talk I to thee ? Be thy crimes upon 
thy head ! Once more I ask thee, Am I, or am I oot, at 
iny own liberty n(no ? 

1 offered to speak in defence of the women^ declaring 
that they really were the very persons 

Presume not, interrupted she, base as thou art, to say 
one word in thine own vindication on this head. I have 
been contemplating their behaviour j their conTersation, 
their over.ready acquiescences, to my declarations in thy 
disfavour ; their free, yet affectedly-reserved light man. 
ners : and now that the sad event has opened my eyes, 
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and I have compared facts and passages togeCher, in the 
little ittterral that has been lent me, I wonder I could not* 
distingaish the behariour of the unmatron-like jilt, whom 
thou broughtest to betray me, from the worthy lady whom 
thou hast the honour to call thy aunt : and that I could 
not detect the superficial creature whom thou passedst 
upon me for the virtuous Miss Montague. 

Amazing uncharitableness in a lady so good herself ! — 
That tiie high spirits those ladies were in to see ^oti, should 
subject them to such censures ! — I do most solemnly vow, 
Madam 

That they were, interrupting roe, verilif nnd indeed 

Lady Betty Lawrance and thy cousin Montague !— O 

wretch ! I see by thy solemn averment [i had not yet 

averred lY,] what credit ought to be giren to all the rest. 

■Had I no other proof 

Interrupting her, I besought her patient ear. * I had 
' found myself, / told her, almost avozoedly despised and 
f hated. I had no hope of gaining her love, or her con- 
' fidence. The letter she had left behind her, on her re* 

* moTal to Hampstead, sufficiently convinced me that she 
^ was entirely under Miss Howe's influence, and waited 
< bat the return of a letter from her to enter upon mea. 
' sores that would deprive me of her for ever : Miss 
' Howe had ever been my enemy : more so then^ no 
^ doubt, from the contents of the letter she had written 
' to her on her first coming to Hampstead ; that I dared 
^ not to stand the event of such a letter ; and was glad of 
' an opportunity, by Lady Betty's and my cousin's means 

* (though they knew not my motive) to get her back to 
' town ; far, at the time, from intending the outrage 
^ which my despair, and her want of confidence in me, 

put me so vilely upon*— 
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I would liare proceeded ; and partkolarlj would &«▼• 
said something of Captain Tomlinscm and her uncle ; but 
Bhe would not bear me further. And indeed it was with 
▼isible indignation, and not without seyeral angry inter- 
ruptions, that she heard roe saj so much. 

Would I dare, she aaked me, to offer at a palliation of 
my baseness ? The two women, she was convinced, were 
impostors. She knew not but Captain Tomlinson and Mr. 
Mennell were so too. But, whether tkey were so or not, 
/ was. And she insisted upon being at her own disposal 
for the remainder of her short life — for indeed she abhor, 
red me in every light ; and more particularly in that in 
which I offered myself to her acceptance. 

And, saying this, she flung from me; leaving me ab« 
solutely shocked and confounded at her part of a conver* 
sation which she began with such uncommon, however 
severe, composure, and concluded with so mudi sincere 
and unaffected indignation. 

And BOW, Jack, I must address one serious paragraph 
particularly to thee, 

I have not yet touched upon cohabitation — ^her nncie'e 
mediation she does not absolut^y discredit, as I had the 
pleasure to find by one hint in tJiis couTersatioo — jet she 
suspects my future views, and has doubt about MeaseH 
and Tomlinson. 

I do say, if she come fairlif at her Ughis^ at her chtegj 
or wliat shall I call them ? her penetration is wonderful 

Put if she do not come at them fairly, then is her in. 
fredulity^ then if her antipathy to me evidently accounted 
for. 

I will speak out— thou couldst not, surely, play me 
booty. Jack ? — ^Suiely thou couldst not let thy weak pity 
for her lead thee to an unpardonable breads of trust to 
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^j friend^ ^^o ^^ been so uareserred in his conmuDica* 
tions to thee ? 

I cannot belieie thee capable of such a baseness; So^ 
tisfy me, however, upon this hea^. I must make a cursed 
fignre in her eye, vowing and protesting, as I shall not 
scrapie occasionally to tow and protest, if all die time she 
has had unquestionable informations of my perfidy. I 
know thou as little fearest me, as I do thee, in any point 
of manhood ; and wilt scorn to deny it, if thou hast done 
it, when thus home-pressed. 

And here I have a good mind to stop, and w^ite. no 
farther, till I have thy answer. 

And so I will. 

Monday Mom. past Three. 



LETTER XXXIX. 



MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Monday Moni. Five o*eleck (Jane 19.)' > 
I uvsT w.rite on. Nothing else can divert me : and I 
think thou canst not have been a dog to me. 

I would fain have closed my eyes : but sleep fltea rae. 
Well says Horace, as translated by Cowley : 

The halcyon sleep will never build his nest 
Iti any stormy breast. 
Tis not enongh that be does find 

Clouds and darkmss in the mind : 
DierknMS but half his work will do. 
'Tis not enough : he must find quiet too* 

Now indeed do I from my heart wish that I had never 
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kDOwn tbti ladj. But who wonld hare thoaght there had 
been such a woman in the world ? Of all the sex I hare 
hitherto known , or heard, or read of, it was once subm 
dued^ and always subdued. The first straggle was geoe. 
rally the last ; or, at least, the subsequent straggles were 
•o much fainter and fainter, that a man wonld rather have 
them than be without them. But how know I yet^ 



U..L 



It is now near six — the sun for two hoars past has been 
illuminating every thing about me : for that impartial orb 
shines upon Mother Sinclair's house as well as upon any 
other : but nothing within me can it illuminate. 

At day.dawn I looked through the key.hole of my be. 
Joved's door. She had declared she would not put off her 
olothes any more in this house. There I beheld her in a 
sweet slumber, which I hope will prove refreshing to her 
disturbed senses; sitting in her elbow-chair, her apron 
over her head ; her head supported by one swe«t hand, the 
other hand hanging down upon her side, in a sleepy life, 
lessness; half of one pretty foot only visible. 

See the difference in our cases! thought I : she, the 
charming injured, can sweetly sleep, while the varlet in. 
jurer cannot close his eyes ; and has been trying, Xo no 
purpose, the whole night to divert his melancholy, and to 
£y from himself ! 

As every vice generally brings on its own punishment, 
even in this life ; if any thing were to tempt me to doubt 
of future punishment, it would be, that there can hardly 
be a greater than that which I at this instant experience in 
my own remorse. 

I hope it will go off. If not, well will the dear crea. 
ture bo avenged; for I shall be the most miserable of 
men 
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Six o'clock. 

J08T now Dorcas tells me, that her lady is preparing 
openlj, and without disguise, to be gone. Very proba- 
ble. The humour she flew away from me in last night 
has given me expectation of such an enterprize. 

Now, Jack, to be thus hated and despised ! — And if I 
have sinned beyond forgiveness —^ 



But she has sent me a message by Dorcas, that she 

will meet me in the dining-room; and desires [odd 

enough] that the wench may be present at the conversa* 

tion that shall pa$s between us. This message gives me 

hope. 

Nine o'clock. 

Confounded art, cunning villany ! — By my soul, she 
had like to have slipped through my fingers ! She meant 
nothing by her message but to get Dorcas out of the way, 
and a clear coast. Is a fancied distress, sufficient to jus« 
tify this lady for dispensing with her principles ? Does 
she not show me that she can wilfully deceive, as well as I ? 

Had she been in the fore.house, and no passage to go 
through to get at the street-door, she had certainly been 
gone. But her haste betrayed her : for Sally Martin 
happening to be in the fore-parlour, and hearing a swifter 
motion than usual, and a rustling of silks, as if from some* 
body in a hurry, looked out ; and seeing who it was, stept 
between her and the door, and set her back against it. 

You most not go, Madam. Indeed you must not. 

By what right? — And how dare you ? — And such-like 
imperious airs the dear creature gave herself. — While 
Sally called out for hex aunt ; and half a dozen voices 
joined instantly in the cry, for me to hasten down^ te 
hasten down in 9' moment. 
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I wu gravely initrncting Dorcu above lUin, tai won- 
dering what would be tbe mbject of the conTeratuHi to 
wUch the wench was to be a witneu, when these outcriei 
reached my ein. And down I flew. — And there was the 
channing creature, the sweet deceiTer, panting for brcathi 
her back agaiiut the partition, a parcel in her hand, [wo- 
men make no eicnrsions wilfaont tb«ir parcels,] SaUy, 
Polly, (bnt Polly obligingly pleaded for her,) tbe motlier, 
Habell, and Peter, (tbe lootman of the bouse,) about 
ber ; all, howerer, keejMng their distance ; the motbef 
and Sally between her and the door — in her soft rage the 
dear sonl repeating, I mlt go — nobody hap a right — I 
nill go — if you kill me, women, 1 won't go up again! 

As soon as she »w me, she stept a pace or two towards 
me ; Mr. LoreUce, i wUl go ! said she — do yoa aatho- 
rize these women — what right have they, or gou either, to 
slop me ? 

Is this, nty dear, preparative to tbe conversation yoa 
led me to expect in the dining-room ? And do you tfaittk I 
can part with yon thus ? — Do yon think I will. 

And am I, Sir, to be thus beset ? — Surroanded thu ?— 
What have tbe» women to do with me ? 

I desired then to leave ns, all but Dorcas, who wat 

down as soon as I. I then thoaght it right to aunme an 

air of resolution, having found my tameuess so greatly 

triom[4ied over. And now, my dear, said f, (urging ber 

ictant feet,) be [deased to walk into tbe fore.parlonr. 

re, lince yon will not go up stairs, here we may hold 

parley; and Dorcaa 6e wilnett to it. And now, 

dam, leatiiig her, and sticking my liaodi in my udes, 

r pleasure ! 

Bsolent villain ! said the furions lady. And riling, 
to the window ,and threw up the saib, [the knew not, 
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I suppose, that thei^ were iron rails before tiie windows.] 
And, when she found she could not get out into the 
street, clasping her uplifted hands together, having dropt 
her parcel — For the lore of God, good honest man ! — For 
the love of God, mistress — [to two passers by,] a poor, a 
poor creature, said she, ruined 1 

I clasped her in my arms, people beginning to gather 
about the window: and then she cried out Murder! 
help! help! and carried her up to the dining-room, in 
spite of her little plotting heart, (as I may now call it,) 
although she violently struggled, catching hold of the ba- 
nisters here and there, as she could. I would have seated 
her there ; but she sunk down half-motionless, pale as 
ashes. And a violent burst o f tears happily relieved her. 

Dorcas wept over her. The wench was actually moved 
for her ! 

Violent hysterics succeeded. I left her to Mabell, 
Dorcas, and Polly; the latter the most supportable to 
her of the sisterhood. 

This attempt^ so resolutely made, alarmed me not a 
little. 

Mrs. Sinclair and her nymphs, are much more con- 
cerned ; because of the reputation of their house as thej 
call it, having received some insults (broken windows 
threatened) to make them produce the young creature 
who cried out. 

While the mobbish inquisitors were in the height of 
their office, the women came running up to me, to know 
what they should do ; a constable being actually fetched. 

Get the constable into the parlour, said I, with three 
or four of the forwardest of the mob, and produce one 
of the nymphs, onion-eyed, in a moment, with disor* 
dered head-dress and handkerchief, and Ut her own her* 
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self the per86n : the occasion, a female skirmish : bat nm^ 
tisfied with the justice done her. Then give a dram or 
two to each fellow, and all will be well. 

£!even o'clock. 
All done as I advised ; and all is well. 
Mrs. Sinclair wishes she had never seen the face of so 
skittish a lady ; and she and Sallj are extremely pressing 
with me, to leave the perverse beauty to their breaking, 
as they call it, for four or five days. But 1 cursed them 
into silence ; only ordering double precaution for the fn* 
ture. 

Polly, though she consoled the dear perverse one all 
she could, when teith her, insists upon it to me, that no.* 
thing but terror will procure me tolerable usage*. 

Dorcas was challenged by the women upon her tears. 
She owned them real. Said she was ashamed of herself: 
but could not help it. So sincere, so unyielding a grief, 
in so sweet a lady ! — 

The women laughed at her ; but I bid her make no 
apologies for her tears, nor mind their laughing. I was 
glad to see them <o retf£fy. Good use might be made of 
such strangers. In short, I would have her indulge them 
often, and try if it were not possible to gain her lady^s 
confidence by her concern for her. 

She said that her lady did take kind notice of them to 
her ; and was glad to see such tokens of humanity in her. 
Well then, said I, your part, whether any thing come 
of it or not, is to be tendermhtarted. It can do no harm, 
if no good. But take care you are not too suddenly, or 
too officiously compassionate. 

So Dorcas will be a humane, good sort of creature, I 
believe, very quickly with her lady. And as it becomes 
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women to be so, and ds mj beloTed is wUliog to think 
highly of her own sex ; it will the more readily pass with 
her. 

I thought to haye had one trial (having gone so far) for 
cohabitation. But what hope can there be of succeeding ? 
— She is inTincible ! — Against all my motions j against all 
mif conceptions^ (thinking of her as a woman, and in the 
very bloom of her charms,) she is absolutely invincible » 
My whole view, at the present, is to do her legal justice, 
if I can but once more get her out of her altitudes. 

The consent of such a woman must make her ever new, 
ever charming. But astonishing ! Can the want of a 
church-cereroony make such a difference ! 

She owes me her consent ; for hitherto I have had no* 
thing to boast of. All of my side, has been deep re* 
morsej anguiih of mind^ and love increased rather 
than abated. 

How her proud rejection silngs me! — And yet I hope 
still to get her to listen to my stories of the family.recon. 
ciliation, and of her uncle and Capt. Tomiinson — and as 
she has given me a pretence to detain her against her will, 
she must see me, whether in temper or not. — She cannot 
help it. And if love will not do, terror, as the women 
advise, must be tried. 

A nice part, after ally has my beloved to act. If she 
forgive me easily, I resume perhaps my projects : — if she 
carry her rejection into violence, that violence may make 
me desperate, and occasion fresh violence. She ought, 
since she thinks she has found the women out, to consider 
where she. is, 

I am confoundedly out of conceit with myself. If I 
give up my contrivances, my joy in stratagem, and plot, 
and invention, I «baU be but a common man ; such an- 
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other dull heatj creature as thjself* Yet what does eren 
mj success in my machinations bring me but regret^ dis. 
grace, repentance ? But I am overmatched, egregiousljr 
OTerroatched, by this Woman. What to do with her, or 
without her, I know not. 



LETTER XL. 



MR. LOVELACB, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ* 

I HATE this moment intelligence from Simon Parsons, 
one of Lord M.'s stewards, that his Lordslnp is very ilL 
Simon, who is my obsequious servant, in virtue of mj 
presumptive heirship, gives me a hint in his letter, that 
my presence at M. Hall will not be amiss. So I must 
accelerate, whatever be the course I shall be allowed or 
compelled to take. 

No bad prospects for this charming creature, if the old 
peer would be so kind as to surrender ; and many a sum- 
mons has this gout given him. A good 8000/. a-year, and 
perhaps the title reversionary, or a still higher, would 
help me up with her. 

Proudly as this lady pretends to be above all pride, 
giandeur will have its charms with her ; for grandeur aU 
ways makes a man's face shine in a woman's eye. I have 
a pretty good, because a clear, estate, as it is. But what 
a noble variety of mischief will 8000/. a-year, enable a 
man to do ? 

Perhaps thou 'It say, I do already all that comes into 
my head ; but that*s a mistake— not one half I will as- 
sure thee. And even good folksy as I have heard, love 
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to have the poveer of doing miscbief, whether they make 
use of tY, or not. The late Q«een Anne, who was a 
very good woman, was always fond of prerogative. And 
her ministers, in her name, in more instances than one, 
made a ministerial use of this her foible. 



But now, at last, am I to be admitted to the presence 
of my angry fair-one ; after three denials, neTertheless ; 
and a peremptori/ from me, by Dorcas, that I must see 
her in her chamber, if I cannot see her in the dining* 
room. 

JDorcas, however, tells me that she says, if she were 
at her own liberty, she would nerer see me more ; and 
that she had been asking after the characters and condii^ 
tions of the neighbours. I suppose, now she has found 
her Toice^ to call out forlielp from them, if there were 
any to hear her^ 

She will hare it now> it seems, that I had the wicked. 
Bess from the very beginning, to contrive, for her ruin, a 
house so convenient for dreadful mischief. 

Dorcas begs of her to be pacified--entreats her to see me 
with patience — tells her that I am one of the most deter* 
mined of men, as she has heard say. That gentleness may 
dO'with me ; but that nothing else will, she believes. And 
what, as her ladyship (as she always styles her,) is 771 ar- 
ried, if I had broken, my oath, or intended to break it !— 

She hinted plain enough to the honest wench, that she 
was not married. But Dorcas would not understand her. 

This shows that she is resolved to keep no measures. 
And now is to be a trial of skill, whether she shall or not. 

Dorcas has hinted to her my Lord's illness, as a piece 
of intelligence that dropt in conversation from me. 

v^L. v« B B 
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But here I stop. My MoTed, pnrsaant to mf pereinp. 
tory message, is jvst gcHie up into the diniog-toom. 



9 a 



LETTER XLI. 

MR* LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Monday AAernoon. 
•l^iTT me, Jack, for pitj's sake ; since, if thon dost not, 
nobody else will : and yet nerer was there a man of my 
genius and lively temper that wanted it more. We are 
apt to attribute to the devil every thing that happens to us, 
which we would not have happen : but here, being, (as 
perhaps thou'lt say,) the devil myself, my plagues arise 
from an angel. I suppose all mankind is to be plagued by 
its contrary. 

She began with me like a true woman, [she in the fault, 
I to be blamed,] the moment I entered the dining-room: 
not the least apology, not the least excuse, for the uproar 
she had made, and the trouble she had girenme. 

I come, said she, into thy detested presence, because I 
cannot help it. But why am I to be imprisoned here ? — 
Although to no purpose, I cannot help 

Dearest Madam, interrupted I, give not way io so much 
violence. You must know, that your detention is entirely 
owing to the desire I have to make you all the amends that 
is in my power io make you. And this, as well for your 
sake as my own. Surely there is still one way left to re. 
pair the wrongs you haye suffered 

Canst thou blot out the past week ! Several weeks past, 
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I shoHld fifty ; ever since I hare been with thee ? Canst 
thou call back time r — If thou canst 

Surely, Madam, again interrupting her, if I may be 
permitted to call you legally mine, I might have but 
anticip— — 

Wretch, that thon art! Say not another word upon this 
subject. When thou rowedst, when thou promisedst at 
Hompstead, I had begun to think that I mu^t be thine. If 
I had consented, at the request of those I thought thy re- 
lations, this would have been a principal inducement, that 
I could then have brought thee, what was most wanted, 
an unsullied honour in dowry, to a wretch destitute of all 
honour ; and could have met the gratulations of a family 
to which thy life has been one continued disgrace, with a 
consciousness of deserving their gratulations. But think, 
est thou that I will gire a harlot niece to thy honourable 
uncle, and to thy real aunts ; and a cousin to thy cousins 
from a brothel ? for such, in my opinion, is this detested 
house ! — Then, lifting up her clasped hands, ^ Great and 

* good God of Heaven,' said she, * give me patience to 
< support myself under the weight of those afflictions, which 
' thou, for wise and good ends, though at present impene« 

* trable by me, hast permitted !' 

Then, turning towards me, who knew neither what to 
say to her, nor for myself, I renounce thee for ever, Love- 
lace ! — Abhorred of my soul ! for ever I renounce thee ! 
— ^Seek thy fortunes wheresoever thou wilt !— only now, 
that thou hast already ruined me! 

Ruined you, Madam — the world need not — I knew not 
what to say. 

Ruined me in my 00711 eyes ; and that is the same to me 
as if all the zoorld knew it — hinder me not from going 
whither my inysterious destiny shall lead me. 
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Why hesitate you, Sir.?- What nght have you ta«top 
me^ as you lately did ; and to bring me up by force, my. 
hands and arms braised with your Tiolence ?. What r^t 
haye you to detain me here ? 

I am cut to the heart, Madam, with iuTectives so yioient.. 
I am but too sensible of the wrong I have done yon, or I 
could not bear your ^reproaches. The nan who perpe^ 
trates a Tillany, . and resolyes- to go on with it, shows not 
the compuQctioa I show. Yet, if you think yourself in my. 
power, I would caution* yon ^ Madam, not to make me 
desperate. For you shall be mine, or my life shall be the- 
forfeit ! Nor is life worth having without you ! 

Be thine! — I be thine I^-said the passionate beauty.. 
O how lovely in her violence ! 

Yes, Madam, be mine! I repeat, you shall'he miuel.. 
My very crime is your glory. My love, my admiration of 
you is increased by what haf passed r- an J so it ought, I. 
am wiliiAig, Madam,.to court jour returning favonr ; but^ 
let me tell you, were the house beset by a thousand armed 
men, resolved to take you^frontme, they should not effect- 
their purpose, while I had life. 

I never, never will be your's, said she,, clasping her 
hands together, and lifting up her eyes! — I never will h% 
your's I 

We may yet see mmy happy years, Madam.. AJl your. 
friends may be reconciled to you. The treaty for that 
purpose is in greater forwardness than you imagine. Toir. 
know better than to think the worse of yourself for suf- 
fering what you could, not help. Enjoin .but the terms I 
can make my peace with you upon, and I will instantljr- 
coraply. 

JN[evcr., never, repeated she, will I be your's ! 

C»iy forgive me^ my dearent life, this onf timol^— A^ 
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fittae 80 inymcible ! wllat furlher view can I have against 
you? — ^HaTe I attempted any farther outrage?— If you 
'will be mine, your injuries will be injuries done to myself. 
You haye too well guessed at the unnatural arts that hare 
been used. But can a greater testimbny be given of your 
virtue ? — And now I have only ^o hope, tliat although I 
<iatinot make you complete amends, yet'you will permit 
me to makeyon a/fthe amends that can possibly be made. 
Hear me out, I beseech you. Madam ; for she was going 

^to speak with an aspect unpacifiedly angry: the God, 

"whom yon serve, requires but repentance and amendment. 
Imitate Atm, my dearest love, and bless me with themeans 
of reforming a course of life that begins to be* hateful to 
me. That was once your favourite point. Resume it, 

'dearest creature, in charity to a soul, as well as body, 
vrhich once, as- 1 fidittered myself, was more than indiffer- 
ent to you, resume it. And let to-morrow's sun witness 

'to our espousals. 

/cannot judge thee, said she; but the God to whom 
thou so boldly referrest can, and, assure thyself, He will. 
But, if compunction has really taken hold Of thee— if, in- 
deed, thou art touched for -thy iiiigrateful baseness, and 

'meanest Any thing by pleading the holy example thou re. 
commendest io my imitation; in^this thy pretended re- 
pentant mt)ment, let me sift thee thoroughly, and by thy 
answer I shall judge bf-the sincerity of thy pretended 

"declarations. 

Tell me, then, is there any reality in the treaty thou 
hast pretended to be on foot between my uncle and Capt. 
Tomlinson, and thyself ? — Say, and hesitate not, is there 
any truth in that story ? — But, remember, if there be ;io/, 
and thou avowest that there-e#, what further condemnation 
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attends ihj kyermentf if it be as solemn as I require It 
to be! 

This was a cursed thrust ! What could I say ! — Surely 
this merqiless lady is resolved to d — n me, thought I, and 
yet accuses me of a design against her soul ! — But was I 
not obliged to proceed as I had begun ? 

In short, I solemnly averred that there was !-^How one 
crime, as the good folks say, brings on another ! 

I added, that the Captain had been in town, and would 
have waited on her, had she not been indisposed ; that he 
went down much afflicted, as well on her account, as on 
that of her uncle ; though I had not acquainted him either 
with the nature of her disorder, or the eve r-to-be. regretted 
occasion of it, having told him that it was a violent fever ; 
That he had twice since, by her uncle's desire, sent up to 
inquire after her health ; and that I had already dispatched 
a man and horse with a letter, to acquaint him, (and her 
uncle through him,) with her recovery ; making it my 
earnest request, that he would renew his application to her 
uncle for the favour of his presence at the private celebra. 
tion of our nuptials ; and that I expected an answer, if 
not this night, as to-morrow. 

Let me ask thee next, said she, (thou knowest the opL. 
niov I have of the women thou broughtest to me at Hamp- 
stead ; and who have seduced me hither to my ruin ; let 
me ask thee,) If, really and truly ^ they were Lady Betty 
Lawrance and thy cousin Montague ? — What sayest thou 
—hesitate not-^what sayest thou to this question ? 

Astonishing, my dear, that you should suspect them! — 
But, knowing your strange opinion of them, what can I say 
to be believed ? 

And is this the answer thou returnest me i Dost thou 
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thus evade mj question ? But let me know, for I am 
trjTiDg thy sincerity now, and shall judge of thy wtw pro- 
fessions by thy answer to this question ; let me know, I 
repeat, whether those women be reaih/ Lady Betty Law- 
rance and thy cousin Montague ? 

Let me, my dearest love, be enabled to.morrow to call 
you lawfully mine, and we will set out the next day, if 
you please, to Berkshire to my Lord M.'s, where they both 
are at this time ; and you shall convince yourself by your 
own eyes, and by your own ears ; which you will believe 
aooner than all I can say or swear. 

Now, Belford, I' had really some apprehension of 
treachery from thee ; which made me so miserably evade ; 
for else,' I could as safely have sworn to the truth of this, 
as to that of the former : but she pressing me still for a 
categorical answer, I ventured plnmb ; and swore to it, 
[^lover^s oathSf Jack /] that they were really and truly 
Lady Betty Lawrance and my cousin Montague* 

She lifted up her hands and eyes — What can I think !— 
what can I think ! 

You think me a devil ^ Madam ; a very devil ! or you 
could not after you have put these questions to me, seem to 
doubt the truth of answers so solemnly sworn to. 

And if I do think thee so, have I not cause ? Is there 
another man in the world, (I hope for the sake of human 
nature, there is not,) who could act by any poor friendless 
creature as thou hast acted by mey whom thou hast made 
friendless — and who, before I knew thee, had for a friend 
every one who knew me ? 

I told you, Madam, before^ that Lady Betty and my 
cousin were actually here, in order to take leave of you, 
before they set out for Berkshire : but the effects of my 
ungrateful crime, (such, with shame and remorse, I own 
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it to be,) were the reason you coald not see tbem. Ndt 
could I be fond that they shoald see you ; since they never 
would have forgiven me, had they known what had passed 
-^and what reason had I to expect your silence on the 
subject, had you been recovered ? 

It signifies nothing now, that the cause of their aiq;>ear. 
ance has been answered in my ruin, who or whiat they are : 
tmt if thou hast averred thus solemnly to two falsehoods, 
what a wretch do I see before me ! 

I thought she had now reason to be satisfied ; and I 
begged her to allow me to talk to her of to-morrow, as of 
the happiest ^ay of my life. We have the license, Ma. 
dam — and you must excuse me, that I cannot let you ge 
hence till I hare tried every way I Can try toobttfia your 
forgiveness. 

And am I then, [with a kind of frantic wildness,] to 
be detained a prisoner in this horrid house — am I, Sir ?~^ 
Take care ! take care ! holding up her hand, menacing, 
how you make me desperate ! If I fall, though by my 
own hand, inquisition will be made for my blood ; and 
be not out in thy plot, Lovelace, if it should be so-— make 
sure work, I charge thee-- dig a hole deep enough to cram 
in and conceal this unhappy body ; for, depend upon it, 
that some of those who will not stir to protect me living, 
will move heaven and earth to avenge m« dead*! 

A horrid dear creature ! — By my soul 'she made me 
shudder! She had need rndeed to talk of A^r-unhappiness 
in falling into the'^nds of the only man in the world, who 
could have used her as I have used her-^she is the only 
«oma» in the world, who could have, shocked and dis« 
turbed me as she has done. So we are upon a foot ia that 
respect. And I think I have the worst of it by mnch»: 
since ^ery little has been my joy — very much my trouble^ 
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And A^r punishment, as she calls it, is over: but when 
mine will, or what it mai/ be, who can tell ? 
. Here, only recapitulating, (think, then, how I must be 
nfiected. at the time,) I was forced to leaye off, and sing a 
song to myself. I aimed at a lively air ; but I croaked 
rather than sung. And fell into the old dismal thirtieth 
of January strain ; I hemmed up for a sprightlier note ; 
but it would not do ; and at last I ended, like a malefactor, 
in a dead psalm melody. 

Heigh-ho ! — I ^gape like an unfledged kite in its nest, 
wanting to swallow a chicken, bobbed at its mouth by its 
marauding dam ! — 

What a.deyil ails me ? — 1 can neither think nor write ! 

Xie down, pen, for a moment ! 



LETTER XLII. 

MR* LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

XiiERE is certainly a good deal in the obserratien, that it 
'Costs a man ten times more pains to be zoickedy than it 
would cost him to be good. What a confounded number 
of contrivances have I had recourse to, in order to carry 
my point with this charming creature ; and, after all, how 
have I puzzled myself by it ; and yet am near tumbling 
into the pit which it was the end of all my plots to shun ! 
What a happy man had 1 been with such an excellence, 
could I have brought my mind to marry when I first pre. 
mailed upon her to quit her father's house ! But then, as I 
have often reflected, how had I known, that a but blo5« 
^ornipg beauty, who 60uld carry on a private oorrespon^ 
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dence, and run such risquet with a notorioaa wild ieWoWy 
was not prompted by inclinatioD, which one day might give 
inch a free.liver as myself as much pain to reflect vpon, 
as, at the time it gave me pleasure ? Thou rememberest 
the host's tale in Ariosto. And th^ ezperience^as well as 
ffitne, can furnish out twenty Fiametta^s in proof of the 
imbecility of the sex. 

But to proceed with my narratlre. 

The dear creature resumed the topic her heart was so 
firmly fixed upon ; and insbted upon quitting the odUut 
houigy and that in very high terms. 

I urged her to meet me the next day at the altar in either 
of the two churches mentioned in the license. And I be. 
sought her^ whatever were her resolution, to let me debate 
this matter calmly with her. 

If, she said, I would have her gire what I desired the 
least moment's consideration, I must not hinder her from 
being her own mistress. To what purpose did I ask her 
consent^ if she had not a power over either her own 
person or actions ? 

Will you give me your honour, Madam, if I consent to 
your quitting a house so disagreeable to you ?— • 

My honour. Sir ! said the dear creature — Alas !— And 
turned weeping' from me with inimitable grace — as if she 
had said-* Alas ! — you have robbed me of my honour ! 

I hoped then, that her angry passions were subsiding ; 
but I was mistaken : for, urging her warmly for the day; 
ftnd that for the sake of our mutual honour, and the ho- 
nour of both our families ; in ihis high-flown and high, 
sooled strain she answered me : 

And canst thou, Lovelace, be so mean«--as to wish to 
make a wife of the creature thou hast insulted, dishonouicd^ 
aftd abused, as thou hast me i Was it necessary to humble 
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me down to the low level of thy baseness, before I could 
be a wife meet for thee ? Thou hadst a father, who was a 
man of honour : a mother, who deserved a better son. 
Thou ha^t an uncle,' who is no dishonour to the Peerage of 
a kingdom, whose peers are more respectable than the no. 
bility of any other country. Thou hast other relations 
also, who may be thy boast, though thou canst not be 
theirs — and canst thou not imagine, that thou hearest them 
calling upon thee ; the dead from their monuments ; the 
living from their laudable pride ; not io dishonour thy 
ancient and splendid house, by entering into wedlock with 
a creature whom thou hast levelled with the dirt of the 
street, and classed with the vilest of her sex ? 

I extolled her greatness of soul, and her virtue. I 
execrated myself for my guilt : and told her, how grateful 
to the manes of my ancestors, as well as to the wishes of 
the living, the honour I supplicated for would be. 

But still she insisted upon being a free agent ; of seeing 
herself in other lodgings before she would give what I urged 
the least consideration. Nor would she promise me fa. 
vour even then, or to permit my visits. How then, as I 
asked her, could I comply, without resolving to lose her 
for ever ? 

She. put her hand to her forehead often as she talked ; 
and at last, pleading disorder in her head, retired ; neither 
of us satisfied with the other. But she ten times more 
dissatisfied with me, than I with her. 

Dorcas seems to be coming into favour with her — 

What now ! — What now I 

Monday Night. 

How determined is this laiy !-««Again had she like to 
have escaped us ! — What a fixed resentment l^^he only, 
I find, assumed a little calm, in order to quiet snsi^ioD* 
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She was got down, and actually had unbolted the itr^iU 
^oor, before I could get to her ; alarmed as I was by 
Mrs. Sinclair's cookmaid, who was the only one that saw 
her fly through the. passage ; yet lightfiing was not quicker 
.than I. 

Again I broaght her back to the dining. room, with in. 
'finite reluctance on her part. And, before her face, or- 
^ered a servant to be placed constantly at tiie bottom df 
-the stairs for the future. 

She seemed even choked with jfrief Anddisappoidtment. 

Dorcas was exceedingly assiduous about her ; and confi. 
dently gave it as her own opinion, 'that her dear lady should 
be permitted to go to another lodging, since this was so 
disagreeable to her : were she to be= killed for saying so, she 
rwonld say it. And was goad Dorcas for this afterwards. 

But for some time the^deartcreaturewas all passion and 
violence— 

I see, I see, «aid she, when I had brought her up, what 
I am to expect from your new professions, O vilest of 
men I — 

Have I oficred to you, my beloved creature, any thing 
that can justify this impatience after a more hopeful calm ? 

She wrung her hands. She disordered her hdad.thress. 
She tore her ruffles. She was in a perfect phrensy. 

I dreaded her returning malady : but, entreaty rather 
exasperating, I affected an angry air. — I bid her expect 
the worst shehad to fear— •and was menacing on, in hopes 
to intimidate her ;nrhen, dropping down at my feet, 

'Twill be a merey, said she, the highest act of mercy 
you cai| do, to kill me outright upon this spot — this 
iiappy spot, <as 1 ^iil, in my last moments, call it ! — ^Tfaen, 
faring, with a still more frantic violence, part of her 
juichantupg neck-^Here, here, said the soul. harrowing; 
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beautjy.let thy pointed mercy enter! and I will thank 
thee, and forgive thee for all the dreadful past ! — With 
my latest gasp will I forgive and thank thee ! — Or help 
me to the means, and I will myself put out of thy way so 
miserable a wretch ! And bless thee for. those means ! 

Why, alL thi^ extravagant passion ? Why all these ex- 
clamations.?- Hare I offered any new injury to you, my 
dearest life ? What a phrenzy is this ! Am 1 not ready to 
make you all the reparation tiiat I can make you ? Hid I 
not reason to hope — 

No> no^ no, no — half a. dozen times, as fast as she could 
speak. 

Had I not reason to hope, that you were meditating 
upon the means of making me happy, and yourself not 
miserable, rather than upon . a flight so causeless and so 
precipitate ? — 

No, no, no,, no, as before, shaking her head with wild, 
impatience, as resolved not to attend to. what I said. 

My resolutions are so honourable, if you will permit 
them to take effect, that I need not be solicitous where 
you go,, if you will but permit. my visits, and receive my 
TOWS. — And God is my witness,. that I bring you not back 
from the door with any view to your dishonour, but the 
contrary : and this moment I will send for a minister to 
put f^n end to all your doubts and fears. 

Say this, and say a thousand times more, and bind ey^ry 
word with a solemn appeal to that God whom thou art ac- 
customed to invoke to the truth of the vilest falsehoods, and 
all will still be short of what thou hast vowed and protnised 
to me* And, were not my heart to abhor thee^ and to 
rise against thee, for thy perjuries^ as it doeSy I would 
not, I tell thee once more^ I would not, bind my soul in 
covenant with such a man, for a thousand worlds I 
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Compose yourself, however, Madam ; for tfour own 
Buke^ compose yourself. Permit me io raise yon up ; 
abhorred as I am of your soul ! 

Nay, if I must not touch you ; for she wildly slapt my 
hands ; but with such a sweet passionate air, her bosom 
heaving and throbbing as she looked up to roe, that although 
I was most sincerely enraged, I could with transport hare 
pressed her io mine. 

If I must not touch you, I will not. — But depend upon 
it, [and I assumed the sternest air I could assume, to try 
what that would do,] depend upon it, Madam, that this is 
not the way to avoid the evils you dread. Let me do what 
I will, I cannot be used worse — Dorcas, begone ! 

She arose, Dorcas being about to withdraw ; and wildly 
caught hold of her arm : O' Dorcas ! If thou art of mine 
own sex, leave me not, I charge thee ! — Then quitting 
Dorcas, down she threw herself upon her knees, in the 
furthermost corner of the room, clasping a chair with her 
face laid upon the bottom of it ! — O where can I be safe ?^- 
Where, where can I be safe, from this man of violence ? — 
This gave Dorcas an opportunity to confirm herself in 
her lady's confidence : the wench threw herself at my feet, 
while I seemed in violent wrath ; and embracing my 
knees. Kill me, Sir, kill me. Sir, if you please ! — I must 
throw myself in your way, to save my lady. I beg your 
pardon. Sir — ^but yon must be set dn ! — God forgive the 
mischief-makers !— But your own heart, if left to itself, 
would not permit these things — spare, however, Sir! 
spare my lady, I beseech you ! — bustling on her knees 
about me, as if I were intending io approach her lady, 
had I not been restrained by her. 

' This, humoured by me. Begone, devil! — Officious devil, 
begone ! — ^startled the dear creature : who, snatching up 
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hastily her head from the chair, and as hastily popping it 
down again in terror, hit her nose, I suppose, against the 
edge of the chair ; and it gushed out with blood, running 
in a stream down her bosom ; she herself too much af. 
frighted io heed it ! 

Nerer was mortal man in such terror and agitation as 
I ; for I instantiy concluded, that she had stabbed herself 
with some concealed instrument. 

I ran to her in a wild agony — for Dorcas was frighted 
out of all'her mock interposition 

What have you done ! — O what have you done ! — Look 
up to me, my dearest life ! — Sweet injured innocence, 
look up to me ! What have you done ! — Long will I not 
survive you ! — And I was upon the point of drawing my 
sword to dispatch myself, when I discovered — [What an 
unmanly blockhead does this charming creature make me 
at her pleasure !] that all I apprehended was but a bloody 
nose, which, as far as I know (for it could not be stopped 
in a quarter of an hour) may have saved her head and her 
intellects. 

But 1 see by this scene, that the sweet creature is but a 
pretty coward at bottom ; and that I can terrify her out 
of her virulence against me, whenever I put on sternness 
and anger. But then, as a qualiier to the advantage this 
gives me over her, I find myself to be a coward too, which 
I had not before suspected, since I was capable of being 
so easily terrified by the apprehensions of her offering vio. 
lence to herself. 
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LETTER XLIII. 

MR. liOVBLACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

x5uT with all this dear creature's resentment against me,. 
I cannot, for my heart, think but she will get all OTer, ancT 
consent to enter the pale with me. Were she eTen to dio 
to-morrow, and to know she should, would not a woman 
of her sense, of her punctilio, and in her situation, and^ 
of so proud a family, rather die married, than otherwise ? 
—No doubt but she would ; although she were to hate 
the man ever so heartily. If so, there is now but one man 
in the world whom she can have— and that is me. 

Now I talk [^familiar writing is but talking, Jack] 
thus glibly of entering the pale, thou wilt be ready to 
question me, I know, as to my intentions on this head. 

As much of my heart, as I know of it myself, will I tell* 
thee.-— When I am from her, I cannot still help hesitating, 
about marriage ; and I even frequently resolve against it, 
and determine to press my favourite scheme for cohabi- 
tation. But when I am with her, I am ready to say, to 
swear, and to do, whatever I think will be most acceptable 
to her, and were a parson at hand, I should plunge at 
once, no doubt of it, into the state. 

I have frequently thought, in common cases, that it is 
happy for many giddy fellows [there are giddy fellows, as- 
well as giddy girls, Jack ; and perhaps those are as ofteiL- 
drawn in, as these"] that ceremony and parade are neces- 
sary io the irrevocable solemnity ; and that there is gene, 
rally time for a man to recollect himself in the space be. 
tween the heated over-night, and the cooler next morning ; 
or I know not who could escape the sweet gipsies^ whose 
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faJBcinaUAg powers are so* mlith aadeS bjr <mr own raised 
ima^mtions. 

A wife at any time^ I used to say. I had ever con. 
JSdeace aikd YuAtf eBOikgh to think tiiat no woman breath* 
iilg could deny her hand when I held out mine;( I Am 
(confoundedly mortified to find that this lady is able to 
bold me at bay^ and to refuse all my honest tows. 

What force [allow me a serious l-eflecti'on, Jack : it will 
be pat down I What force] haVe evil habits upoki the hdinan 
mind ! When wi» enter upon a devious course, we think 
we shall have it in our power when we will to return to the 
right path. Biit it is not so, I plainly see : F^^ who can 
acknowledge with more jusidce this dear creature's merited 
and his own errors, than I ? Whose regret, at timel, can 
be deeper than mine, for the injuries I have done her ? 
Whose resolntioBS to repair those injuries stronger ?«-Tet 
how transitoiy is my penitence ! — ^How am I hurried 
away-— Canst thou tell by what ? — O devil of yoath, and 
devil of intrigue, how do yoil mislead me ! — How often 
do we end in oocafeions for the dieepest remorse, what we 
begin in wantonness ! — 

At the present writing', however, the turn of the scale 
is in bdbalf of matrimony — for I despair of carrying 
withxher my favourite point; 

The lady tells Dorcas, that lifft heart is broken : and 
that she shall live but a little while* I think nothing of 
that, if we many; IH the first place, she knows not 
what a mind unapprelwusite will do for her, in a state ti> 
^hich tdl the sex look. forward with high satisfaction. 
How often have the whole of the sacred conclave been 
tbus.deedived SB their .choice of a pope; not considering 
that the new dignity is of itself sufficient to give new life.! 
A few months' heart's ease will give my charmer a quite 
voa. V. c c 
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different notion of things : and I dare say^ as I have here, 
tofore said*, once married, and I am married for life. 

I will allow that her pride, in one sense, has suffered 
abasement : but her triumph is the greater in ererj other. 
And while I can think that all her trials are but additions^ 
to her honour, and that I have laid the foundations of her 
glory in my own shame, can I be called cruel, if I am 
710^ affected with her grief as some men would be ? 

And for what should her heart be broken ? Her will is 
uoviolated; — ntpresentf however, her will is unviolated. 
The destroying of good habits, and the introducing of 
bad, to the corrupting of the whole heart, is the viola, 
tlon. That her will is not to be corrupted) that her mind 
is not to be debased, she has hitherto unquestionably 
proved. And if she give cause for farther trials, and 
hold fast her integrity, what ideas will she have to dwell 
upon, that will be able to corrupt her morals ? What 
vestigia^ what remembrances^ but such as will inspire ab« 
horrence of the at tempter ? 

What nonsense then to suppose that such a mere no. 
tional violation as she has suffered should be able to cut 
asunder the strings of life ? 

Her religion, married, or not marfied, will set her 
above making such a trifling accident, such an involun» 
tary suffering fatal to her. 

Such considerations as these they are that support 
me against all apprehensions of bugbear consequences ; 
and I would have them have weight with thee ; who are 
such a doughty advocate for her. And jet I allow thee 
this ; that she really makes too much of it ; takes it too 
much to heart. To be sure she ought to have forgot it by 
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this time, except the charming, charming consequence 
happen, that still I am in hopes will happen, were I to 
proceed no farther. And, if she apprehend this herself, 
then has the dear over-nice soul some reason' for taking it 
so much to heart ; and yet would not, I think, refuse to 
legitimate. 

O Jack ! had I an imperial diadem, I swear to thee, 
that I would giye it up, even to my enemy^ to have on« * 
charming boy by this lady. And should she escape mCf 
and no such effect follow, my revenge on her family, and, 
in such a case, on herself, would be incomplete, and I 
should reproach myself as long as I lived. 

Were I to be sure that this foundation is laid [And why 
may I not hope it is ? I should not dqubt to have her still 
(should she. withstand her day of grace) on my own con. 
ditions ; nor should I, if it were so, question that revived 
affection in Aer, which a woman seldom fails to have for 
the fether of her first child, whether bom in wedlock, or 
out of it. 

And pr'ythee. Jack, see in this my ardent hope, a 
distinction in my favour from other rakes ; who, almost 
to a man, follow their inclinations without troubliug them, 
selves about consequences. In imitation, as one would 
think, of the strutting villain of a bird, which from fea. 
thered lady to feathered lady pursues his imperial plea* 
sares, leaving it to his sleek paramours to hatch the ge« 
nial product in holes and corners of their own finding out. 
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